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PAR F: M. 
Concernin g the ſeveral kinds of proſe. 


part of our work, we think our- 
ſelves obliged to obyiate an objec= 
tion which may be made to us. 50, 
GUO Whence comes it, ſome of our 
readers will perhaps ſay, that in a work of this 
kind, wherein you undertake to reduce every 
thing to the imitation of nature, you did not* be- 
gin with eloquence and narrative,” which indifpu- 
tably approach the neareſt to nature 'of any of the 
Vol. IV. Part III. . bother 
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 bther kinds, and ſeem-in ſome meaſure to have 
been the firſt models of poetry ? It is moſt natural 
to proceed from the ſimple to the complex, and to 
deſcribe the ordinary gradation of the human mind, 
| AY we ſtudy the intricacies and fineſſes of an 

Not only ſo, but the language of proſe did 
5 certainly precede that of poetry, the latter 
having been always indebted to the former ſor the 
materials of its ſtructure. Conſequently the put- 
ting books of poetry at firſt into the hands of thoſe 
whom we propoſe to introduce to an acquaintance 
and commerce with the muſes, is, in fact, rever- 
ſing the order of things, and beginning the edi- 
fice from the roof inſtead of the foundations. 

We will allow, that, if the intention of this 
work had been merely to lead to the knowledge of 
a language, we ought doubtleſs to have begun 
with proſe; as it is certain, chat the true genius, 
and eſſential character of any language, are to be 
ſound in that only. In poetry, the conſtraint, in- 
ſeparable from verſe, muſt occafion an alteration 
in the natural ſtructure of the words, and ſome- 
times even in their commou acceptation. It would 
| therefore be repugnant-to.reaſon and good ſenſe, to 
ſet out with learning a language from the wirtings 
of its poets. We may read Horace and Virgil for 
ever, but, if we go no farther, we ſhall orgs 
able vn like . | 

But 


er LITERATURE © 
Zut our deſign is not to teach the art of ſpeak- | 
ing, but that of reading and judging: ' Now to 
learn, how to judge in matters of literature, we 
muſt begin by exerciſing ourſelves in thoſe walks, 
where beauties or defects, by being more ſenfible, 
give the greater hold on them to the taſte” and 
mind, and where the art does not aim at concealing 
itſelf; and when once we are able to diſcover this 
art as it really is, and are convinced that we have 
made ourſelves maſters of its true principles, then 
we may endeavour to diſcover it likewiſe in thoſe 
productions where it is accuſtomed to hide itfel 
the moſt. A 5.21 142012 30392; C300 9k 
The order we have followed then, will be found 

to be the very fame with that obſerved by the mil 
man mind, which firſt of all lays hold of what is 
the moſt apparent and ſenſible, and by this'meatis 
attains to the knowledge of what is leſs ſo, 
This is ſo natural a progreſſion, that we have 
only to eonſult the hiſtory of poetry and oratory, 
and we fhall find that this latter did not come 


into exiſtence till after the other. 
There is a wide difference between the lan- 


guage of mere neceſſity and that of eloquence. 
The firſt was, without all doubt, prior to poetry. 
It is the moſt eſſential inſtrument of ſociety; and 
mankind have always been the moſt attentive to 
the things of neceſſity. But the language of- 
oratory, which unites all the ſeveral reſources of 
B 2 
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art and natural genius, where all the machines 
and ſprings Which can aſſiſt perſuaſion, are pre- 
pared, diſplayed, and managed with the trueſt in- 
telligence and diſcernment; this language was 
not ſubjected to the exactneſs of rules, till * 
the great ſuccelles of poetry) | 
Poetry has borrowed from plain nature 5 great 
. and her ſtriking beauties. Iheſe ſhe 
has cloathed with every ornament, of which the 
imagination and harmony could. furniſh the ad- 
dition. Eloquence, though conſtitutionally more 
modeſt, conceived, from the example of her 
ſiſter poetry, that there was an artful manner of 
preſenting objects, ſo as to captivate the ear and 
warm the foul. + Her own experience had made 
her ſenſible, that however powerful truth may be. 
in itſelf, yet it is not always ſure of ſucceſs, if its 
defence is left to a blind talent, or kind of treat- 
ment, which often makes a bad uſe of the trea- 
ſures it is pdſſeſſed of, and that it was conſe- 
quently the wiſeſt method to ſtudy the conduct 
of the genius, and to actin] its powers with 
prudence and ceconomy. 

The works of the moſt ne writers were 
| then conſulted ; theſe were the poets. * Their 
ſteps were remarked, their proceedings analyzed, 
and, what had been obſerved in them was tried 

to be put in practice; the ſucceſs that followed, 
7 e a new "un of authority to the mo- 
dels 


+ 


Or LITERATURE: 5 
dels which were choſen. Homer was looked upon 
not only as the prince of poetry, but the father 
of eloquence, hiſtory, philoſophy, and all the 
arts. From him Herodotus learnt how to record 
the deeds of heroes; Iſocrates how to charm the 
ſenſes, while he would convince the mind. By him 
were Demoſthenes, Afchytas, ' Socrates,” and 

Plato, inſtructed in the true method of painting, 
moving, reaſoning, and narration.” The care he 
had taken to follow nature in the moſt ſcrupulous: 
manner, even in the midſt of fitions and falſities, 


when they repreſented 7 truth,” They conſtantly 
then kept attached to the ſame principle a8 he 
had done. They ſtudied nature, and ſtrove to 
preſent her in every thing ſuch as ſne might and 
ought to be preſented, according to the different 
kinds of ſubjects they had embraced, and to the 
ends they propoſed to themſelves.  —_ 

It was poetry then that cleared een 
oratory, and ſerved as its guide, light, and mo- 
del. That pointed it out its true object, and 
ſhewed it the ſource and principle of all its rules, 
and taught it, that, like herſelf, its only office 
was that of painting, and that its utmoſt merit 
conſiſted in doing this forcibly and juſtly,» to ex- 
preſs nature, and to make her be felt. By theſe 
ſteps have all the great orators, both ancient and 
modern, ne! their glory; by having, if I 


taught them what they were to do, eſpecially 
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may venture thus to expreſs myſelf, been poets in 
their orations, as the poets had been orators in 
their poetry. —_ | 
But what then becomes of the difference. be- 
tween the two arts? for that there is AN 
is moſt certain. 
It conſiſts in the end propoſed, and in the means 
employed to attain that end. | 
The object of poetry, eee ee 
elſewhere, is to pleaſe: If at the ſame time ſhe 
inſtructs, it is when the uſeful happens to be one 
of the means neceſſary to the attaining her end. 
Eloquence acknowledges no other object than 
that of inſtruction; if at any time it attempts to 
pleaſe, it is from knowing that the moſt direct wad 
to perſuaſion, is that vrhich is ſtrewed with flowers. 
Poetry makes uſe of every thing that can any 
wife minifter to her end: truth, fiction, fable, 
hiſtory, the wonderful, the natural, the poſſible 
and impoſſible, all are alike welcome to her. Her 
very reaſon may be termed fury and tranſport. 
She builds without laying any foundation ; a tri- 
fle, that the leaft breath of air deftroys, occupies 
her as ſeriouſly as the welfare of a nation. Elo- 
quence; on the contrary, always ſober and exact, 
employs/itfelf only on matters of real utility; rea- 


 —__ 


- ſon is its ſupport, and ow ſenſe its lere N 
companion. 
Such are the boten nad Meines er öh Us 


empires, both which extend their juriſdiction gs 
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all nature, with this only difference, that in the 
one truth holds the ſceptre, in the other taſte, 
to whoſe deſpotic laws every thing is reſpectirely 
ſubject. But to reſume the thread of our work. 

This third part will be divided into four ſec- 
tions. The firft ſhall treat of oratory, the ſe- 
cond of hiſtory, the third of the epiſtolary ſtile, 
and the fourth and laft of the manner of tranſla- 
. ting. Theſe ſeveral heads, added to thoſe which 
we have alteady treated of in the two preteding 


parts, appear to us to include the WOE literary ; 
mw of on e 5 


er 
Of oA TeR Y. 

W E ſhall begin byexplaining in a few words 
the nature and matter of oratory. In the 


next place we ſhall, in three ſeveral articles, treat 
of oratorial invention, diſpoſition, and expreſſion. 

This latter article will include elocution and 
8 


HAF. . 
let The nature of oratory. tele 
HET ORIC; logic, eee 
three arts which ſhould always accompany 
each other. han is the act of thinking juſtly, 

B4 SGram- 


| heard, and to perſuade thoſe who hear us. 


| which aſſiſts in forming that talent 
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grammar is the act of ſpeaking properly, rheto- 
ric the act of ſpeaking well. To think juſtly, is 
to put exactneſs and clearneſs into our ideas, cir- 
cumſpection into our judgments, connexion and 
order into our reaſonings. To ſpeak: proper, is 
to make uſe of the generally received terms and 
grammatical conſtructions, to avoid barbariſm in 
words and ſoleciſm in phraſe. To ſpeak well, is 
to ſpeak in ſuch a manner as to make ourſelves 
Theſe 
are the three univerſal inſtruments, that is to ſay, 
their uſefulneſs extends to all kinds, vhether of 
ſcience or literature, and which in thoſe where 
they are ſeen to meet are the infallible marks of a 


good education, of a juſt way of munis and a 


fertility of genius. «te 

The term Oratory has a very * ſignifi- 
cation, if conſidered only etymologically: for it 
fignifies every thought that is expreſſed by ſpeech, 
ore ratio expreſſa, and in this ſenſe it is made uſe 
of by grammarians. . In. this place it fignifies a 
diſcourſe, prepared with art, whoſe end is per- 


| ſuaſion. 


It is to bę obſerved, that FRG, is a — diffe- 


rence between the ofatorial talent, and the art 
The talent 


is called eloquence, the art, rhetoric ; the one 
produces, the other judges, of the production: 
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the former makes the orator, Wer: latter what ye 
"= a rhetorician, | . 


CHAP. I. 


7 


| 11) 
\. The mater of oratory 3 --. 32 ' 


13 L 8 where. perſuaſion may 5 
place belong to eloquence. Theſe are ge- 
nerally reduced to three kinds; the firſt of which 
is called the demonſtrative, the ſecond the de- 
 liberative, the third the judiciary, The firſt has 
for its object the preſent, the ſecond the future, 
and the third the paſt. In the demonſtratiye 
we praiſe or condemn, in the deliberative we in 
cite to or diſſuade from action; and we accuſe or 
defend in the Nabe. 4 
In the je or kind are included all 1 
negyrics, funeral orations, academical diſcourſes, 


compliments made to kings, * princes, &c. On 


ſuch occaſions we are to collect every circum-- 
ſkance that is likely to do —— and pleaſe 
the perſon we intend to praiſe. 


We praiſe bis birth. It is the Mee blood oft 


his anceſtors that flows in his veins: the bold 

eagle does not bring forth the timid dove. 
If the origin of the perſon we praiſe happens 

to nr 5 in that caſe, the * owes all the: 


2 ad 
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alvatitages he poſſefſes to himſelf ; his glory i ts che 
work alone of his virtue. | 
In praiſing his education: he has ae 


ſuch great parts; he was ſo carefully educated ; 


that either of theſe advantages ſingly, without 
the aſſiſtance of the other, would have been ſuffi- 
cient to have. made an rep anon gr ney man or 
him. 

If education has been wanting, then, bis na- 
tural ſtrength of genius, like ſomewhat divine, 
took of ele a e fight, n de all 
obſtacles. | 

But the orator ought to be Cee! that in at- 


| tempting to do his hero too much honor, he 


may ſometimes diſhonor himſelf. "Though the 
audience may not be then either judges or parties, 
yet they have certain rights of which they are 
jealous, and which they generally take care to 
exert in their greateſt latitude. If your proofs are. 
badly choſen, if they appear to ariſe from an 
overſtrained flattery, rather than from the boſom 
of truth, they excite our indignation againſt the 
flatterer, who en to 0 us eher“ 


in his meanneſs. 


It is eaſy, 1751 Socrates, og KA the Athe- 


- nians at Athens; but to ſucceed before a Scythian, 


a Lacedemonian, or a philoſopher, would be the 


height of glory both to hero and panegyriſt. A 
Scythian and a philoſopher are to be won only by 
| truth, 
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truth; and in this kind, truth is found in facts 
only. To praiſe well then, nothing more is re- 
quired than to tepreſent facts in a lively and 
ſtriking manner. A panegyric that is ſupported 
only by a number of high: ſounding words and 
phraſes, reſembles thoſe bubbles of water which 
glitter a while in the air, and are puffed AWAY by 


the leaſt breath of wind, 
Let the facts be arrayed in all the dreſs of elo- | 


quence, let the moſt noble and magnificent terms 
may be employed, with bold turns, ſwelling pe- 
riods, prepared cadences, and dazaling figures; 
let every thing appear ſelected, methodized, and 
ſet off with flowers and ornaments; 3 to all this the 
hearer readily conſents. The panegyriſts from 
the time. of Pericles to che preſent have always 
maintained themſelves in poſſeſſion of it. We all 
know, that every panegyric is a kind of triumph 
granted to virtue. So far then are we from being 
diſguſted with having it rendered as pompous and 
magnificent as poſſible, that on the contrary we 
ſeem i in ſome meaſure to ſatisfy our own: ſelf-love 
in i the applauſe we give: but fab there mult be. 


et £4! 23 '£5 0p 34 


; The delibordaine kind. | | 
The bad Kind pratfes veel: This ex- 
borts to the practice of it, and ſets forth the rea- 


ſons 1 1 us to embrace it. The 
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| following maxim of Horace, which is true indeed 
in all caſes, is more particularly ſo in this 
ui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc nec lucidus W 


| Him who does judgment in his choice exert; £ 
Not eloquence nor method ſhall deſert *. 


We ought to be perfectly maſters of our fubjeRt, 
and to have conſidered it in all its points of view, 
not only real but poſſible. | 
An undertaking is propoſed. Is it uſeful? Ts 
It not? War is to be declared to revenge an in- 
ſult received: here we ought carefully to weigh 
ſuch things as are likely to make for or againſt it, 
what is to be feared, what may be expected, 
what reſources can be furniſhed by the ſtate, and 
thoſe which the enemy can command. What: 
— may follow _ ill 14 ; 0 


$ . 
* th — 
* — — — 


— * »” 0 es. .«-. hs. AM * — 9 — 1 — 2 4 82 


1 By * content a is he ot; precedes this 
quotation, monſieur Batteux ſeems.to have given Horace 
another ſenſe than what is commonly and juſtly under= 
ſtood of him in this paſſage. 

- . 4. La maxime & Horace: vrale dans tous: les cas Teſt 
©: ici plus que jamais: il faut connoitre a fond ſon ſujet, 
© et avoir conſidere-attentivement dans toutes ſes faces, 
« non ſeulement reelles mais poſſibles.”, By the tenor 
of which it ſhould ſeem that he interprets res lecta poten: 
ter into the reading or effectual ſtudy of the matter, 
whereas, in the origiual /e#a evidently means choice, bein 
tanter according 5 or power. ; 


how- 
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* thoſe conſequences are to be repaired'; laſtly; 
whether the loſſes we are about to hazard, do or 
do not exceed thoſe we have already ſuſtained. : 
All theſe circumſtances being maturely weighed 
by an evidently ſolid and diſintereſted mind, nothing 
remains but to ſet: them forth with energy and 
ſimplicity. Here is no longer room for diſplay- 
ing beauties, tickling the ear, or ſoothing the 
imagination. This is an eloquence for ſervice 
that rejects with.diſdain every thing that has more 
of glare than ſolidity. Mark Demoſthenes; 
giving his advice to the people of Athens, wen 
met in council to deliberate whether or not they 
ſhall declare war againſt Philip, his oration is 
rich and pompous, e eee 
n e Vis 


The judieiary . e 

Ml 

"The firſt ſtep to be taken by an orator in che 
judiciary, kind, is to ſettle the ſtate of the que- 


ſtion. 

The object of the Je is, * — the fact, 
the right or ns, of the fact, or * name 
ton given *s ;:-1i0 e 

It is NL flake 5 
The accuſer ſays it is you. The accuſed replies, 
It is not me. Here then the point is, to prove 
the fact. Is it or is it not you? We muſt put 
together ſuch circumſtances as tend to eſtabliſh 
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the truth or falſity of the fact. This perſon" was 
your enemy, you have threatened him, you was 
in the ſame place with him, you might have per- 
petrated this fact without any danger to yourſelf, 
your intereſt was concerned in it, you diſap- 
peared on à ſudden, and the like; theſe are cir- 
cumſtances which all make againſt you. Theſe 
again or refuted by other circumſtances, which 
can no wile agree with the fact alledged: I was 
a hundred miles off, the very day. the murder is 
ente done, &c. 

i>Dat Jonfatoratedie I Kied han bad 1 bade 


n 20 e ariſes. another queſtion, 


Is it allowable to kill a man who makes an at- 
tempt upon my life, hen I have no other means 
left of preſerving it? Clodius attacks me, be at; 


- tempts to aſſaſſinate me; I defend myſelf: in the 


ſcuffle he is killed. The law pardons mes or ta 
ther declares me innocent. 

The queſtion about the nude las for jet 
the deciding the quality of the fact, and this once 
done the controverſy ceaſes. Is the ſtep taken by 
ſuch a ſoldier, properly deſertion, or is it not? 
Here is only a name to be given to the action; 
that once agreed upon, Fug r is decided, and 


no more is left to be ſaid. * on 


The judiciary king, eye bee ane in- 
jury, real or pretended. The injury (iajur ia) 
may be defined, a free act dy which ons perſon 


2 10 
C25) de- 
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deprives another of the goods! Wannen he was in 
lawful poſſeffion. ' | 

If there was no free ent Mee Wollihep no 
real crime, Tf there was no lawful right there 
could be no injury done. An infuſtice then im- 
plies a right violated by a free agent. 
Now there are in general two kinds of right; 

the right of nature, which is imprinted in the 
breaſt of every man: and civil right, or that 
which binds and reſtricts the inhabitants of the 
ſame town, place or commonwealth, the ſubjects 
of the ſame kingdom, to the performance or non- 
performance of certain things, relative” to the 
quiet and good of the whole. No one can in- 
fringe theſe laws without being a bad ſubject, nor 
can any one violate the law of nature Aer be- 
ing an offender againſt humanity.” | 951 * 

It is the buſineſs of an orator to enforce the 
authority of theſe laws. He will beſt engage the 
attention of his hearers by laboring to ſhew, 
that the public intereſt, nay, humanity itſelf, 
has ſuffered an outrage in the action for which he 
demands juſtice. This is the only way that can 
be taken" to 9 lake n WET: affect 10 com- 


"You mea res agitur paries c cum proximus ardet, 80 
My roof's in danger when the next's on fre. 
11 ö : 14 \ 14 .. 2 1 1 Av 


> 


diviſion,. which was ſo famous in the rhetoric of. 
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As it is not in our plan here to aim at forming. 


a pleader, and being beſides perſuaded that a 


multiplicity of rules only ſerve to confuſe weak 


minds, and give a needleſs trouble to thoſe of a. 


happy genius, we hope to be diſpenſed from en- 
tering into any longer detail on this ſubject. And 


ſhall only obſerve, that it is not to be imagined 
that the three kinds abovementioned are ſo to- 


rally different from each other, as not all to join; 
together upon occaſion. The contrary of ſuch a. 


incompatibility happens in almoſt. every, 
ty ry 


diſcourſe. What, for inſtance, are moſt elogies 
and panegyrics, but ſo many exhortations to vir - 
tue? The praiſes of good and great men ſerve to 


warm our hearts to ſentiments of piety and ho- 


nour, and to ſupport and animate our natural 


weakneſs. All the kinds, not excepting the judi- 
ciary, do in ſome meaſure. make a part of the de- 
liberative; for the judges are between the negative 


and affirmative, and it is the pleaders and counſel- 


lors only that can remove their uncertainty, and. 
determine them on the ſide of juſtice. In a word, 
as the decent, the uſeful, and the equitable, 


which are the three objects of theſe. three kinds, 


meet all in one and the ſame point, ſince what- 
ever is truly uſeful is likewiſe juſt and decent, and. 


fo reciprocally, it is not without reaſon that ſome 


modern. rhetoricians have ventured” to regard this 
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the . as without * real ſoundation i in 


nature. 


| Whatever ſubject an orator handles he hay 
neceſſarily three functions to fulfil. Firſt, to fix 


upon the things he is to ſay; ſecondly, to diſpoſe 


' theſe in due order; thirdly and laſtly, to expreſs 
them with propriety. Theſe three functions of 
an. orator are called vention diſpoſition, and 
_ expreſſion, 


Quid dicat, et quo loco, & quomodo. 


Cicrro. 


That we may at once give a clear idea of theſe 
three. operations, which prevail alike in all the 
the arts, as may be gathered from the firit part of 
| this work, we ſhall preſent our readers with a 
ſhort and plain example, it matters not in what 
kind: let it be in that of the fable. ; 

A young prince aſked La Fontaine for a fable, 
and gave him for ſubjet 'T he cat and, the mouſe, 
Now how did the poet manage ne the treat 
ing it? | 

On conſidering his ſubject, he dame 
perceived the different parts that the ſeveral cha- 
racters of his piece were to perform. The cat is 
made to catch mice, and mice are made to be 
catched. But this firſt idea did not as yet lead to 
any thing. 


On 


. 
— <> — — 


« 
. — . — 
P 9 Freer — — — 


7 
* 
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— 
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He then ſuppoſes the mouſe to be young, and 
the cat old. Theſe two circumſtances are of 'the 
poet's own invention, and cannot be refuſed to 
him, as they in no wiſe change the ſubject. 
nord loa the action 'willhe 
produced. 

Tue mouſe being! young, i: conſequeely fps 
poſed to be unexperienced ; and the cat, on ac- 
count of her age, artful and cunning. . Here we 
have what we were in ſearch of, actors and cha- 
raters ; but where is the action? | 

It follows, 5 
A young mouſe who had been catched by an 
old cat, uſed all his endeavours to foften him, but 
| r deen iak gel of e mage e ow 
her prey, | 

This ee bend werk of the fable, debt 
commonly called the ſubject; it is the firſt and 
prineipal operation of the genius, and what is 
termed invention. In the next place follows 
the unfolding of the principal parts. The mouſe 
endeavoured to ſoften the cat, conſequently muſt 
have made her fome ſhort ſpeech; the cat 
makes a jeſt of his intreaties, conſequently muſt 
have made ſome reply. But where are we to find 
ſpeeches proper for each. Conſult the precept of 
Horace: dicat debentia dici. The mouſe muſt 
ſpeak in a manner ſuitable to his age, ſize, and 
the ſituation he is in; the cat the ſame. Thus 

| has 
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has invention furniſhed all the ſeveral materials 
for the ſtructure. Let us now n . diſ- 
poſition of theſe parts. 


This ſecond part depends a * Jeal upon the 
firſt, for the genius being guided by nature in all 


its productions, neceſſarily proceeds from one 


thing to the other which ought to follow it, The 
mouſe is firſt of all to be catched, then it is to uſe 


entreaties : the cat is to anſwer; and the moule is 


ultimately to become the victim. 

Ihn the laſt place follows the expreſſion, which 
eloaths with words thoſe thoughts of which the 

fable is cornpaſed. The words are of two kinds; 

thoſe employed ſolely to deliver the matter, and 

thoſe which give it certain graces. We will now 

e eee cer d nge VN 


Une] jeune EE! 42 peu 3 8 


| Crut flẽchir un vieux Chat implorant ſa clemence, | 


En payant de raiſons le Raminagrobis: 
Lazqãſſez - moi vivre: une Souris 
De ma taille & de ma dépenſe, 
Eſt- elle à charge en ce logis * ! 
AfﬀameroisJe, a votre avis, 
L'héte, Phöteſſe & tout leur monde 2 
D' un grain de bled je me nourris; 
ne noix me rend toute ronde. 


| 
: 
| 
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*A'preſent j je ſuis maigre. Attendez quelque tems, 
Reſervez ce repas à meſſieurs vos'enfans. 
$5 5 parloit au Chat la Souris attrapee. 
Liautre lui dit: Tu tes trompẽe. 
Eftce à moi que I'on tient de ſemblables diſcours ? 
Tu gagnerois autant de parler à des fourds. _ 
Chat, & vieux, pardonner, n warrive gueres. 
Selon ces loix deſcens 1a-bas; | 
Meurs, & vas-t'en tout de ce pas 
Haranguer les ſœurs filandieres. 


111 In this fable we have a chain of ideas, reflec- 
Wi tions, and deciſions, in themſelves true, juſt, and 
1 clear, and conveyed in terms of a like quality, 
without which the work would have been faulty. 
But, if no other qualities than theſe were found in 
the work, it would want what we call the beau- 
ties, which make the ſpirit of a work. It was 
therefore neceffary that the author ſhould furniſh 

theſe beauties ; which he has accordingly done in 
- various manners; ſometimes by a droll expreſſion : 
Payer de-raiſons, le Raminagrobis, reſervez ce re- 
pas d meſſieurs vos enfans. Sometimes by ſtriking 
circumſtances : Ainſi parloit la fourts attrapte ; 
chat, & vieux, pardonner, Or, by a ſimple and 
familiar manner of ſpeaking : Deſcens [a bas, & 
vast en tout de te pas. Haranguer is a term of | 
'derifion, _ filandieres is a fabulous —_ 4 

| uc 
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Such are the three operations, of which we are 


to explain the art in the three following articles, 
which comprize the whole of rhetoric. 


Of invention. 


T is the buſineſs of an orator to perſuade, 
Now to perſuade men, it is neceſſary to prove, 


to pleaſe, and to move. Sometimes one of theſe 
means alone is ſufficient, ſometimes it is neceſſary 
to join all three. We prove .by arguments, we 
pleaſe by morals, and we move by the paſſions. 
Some over-rigid metaphyſicians have in vain 
attempted to oppoſe the uſe made of the paſſions 


in eloquence. We are to take men as they are, 


not as they ought to be. 
When philoſophy ſhall be found capable of an- 


ſwering its intentions, ſo as to make them love 


truth purely for its own ſake, and abſtracted from 
all private intereſt, then eloquence will be no 
longer under a neceſſity of having recourſe to the 
paſſions ; but, till then it will be neceſſary to fol- 
low the ſame plan, and to arm, in favour of vir- 
tue, every that _— can * 


. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of arguments. 


13 O explain what is meant by an argument, 
it is neceſſary to know, that, among logi- 
end there are three kinds of thoughts. ky 
The firſt of theſe conſiſts in a Raine repreſenta- 
tion of ſomething in the mind; as whenT figure 
to myſelf the ſun, or the quality of roundneſ ; ; this 
is commonly called an idea.” 
he ſecond is the repreſentation of Uo con- 
nection between two ideas; as when I ſay to my- 
felf, the ſun is round; this is a judgment. 

The third is the repreſentation of the relation 
between any two or more ideas which are connec- 
ted together; as when J ſay, the ſun appears to 
every body to be round, therefore i it is round ; ; this 
is called a reaſoning. - 

Here we have the three operations of the mind, 
conception, judgment, and reaſoning. 

When theſe three kinds of thoughts are ex- 
preſſed by words, they change their names: the 
idea is called a form; the judginent,. a propeſition; 1 
the reaſoning, an argument. 

Reaſoning, as we have already ſeen, preſup- 
poſes judgment, and this latter an idea, or, which 
is the ſame thing, arguments are compoſed. of 
propoſitions, and propoſitions of terms, 


The 
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Tbe argument has meer three propoſi- 
tions: | 


' We ſhould love that which will make us happy. 
Now virtue will make us happy. 
Therefore we ſhould love virtue. 


This is what they call a ſyllogiſm in form. The 
firſt of theſe three propoſitions is called the mayor, 
the ſecond the minor, and the third the conclu- 
ion. 

Sometimes the argument has bnt two propoſi- 
tions, one being leſt out, as eaſily to be ſuppoſed 
by the underſtanding. 


Virtue makes us happy; 
Therefore we ſhould love virtue. 


This is called enthimema, The firſt nie is 
called the kenden. and the ſecond the * 


quent, 


_ Laſtly, in ſome caſes the argument is carried 


on by example, and from ſeveral particular pro- 
poſitions we infer a general ene: 
We qught to love prudence. 
Me ought therefore. to love juſtice, 
This-is called inference. Ht 
We ſeldom meet with the formal flogilm i in 
oratory, its place being generally ſupplied-by-the 
enthimema ; or, if we do, its parts are diſpoſed 
in a different manner from wa Lot or are in its 
r form. | | | 
In 


Si quideſt in me ingenii, Judices, quod ſentio quam 
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In logic, we ſay ; Virtue makes us happy, 


therefore we ſhould love virtue. In a work of 


taſte, the propoſition to be proved is put in the 


firſt place, and the reaſon, by which it is proved, 
does not come till the laſt : We ought to love 
virtue, becauſe it renders us happy. | 

| We have an example of this manner of lifpoſing 
the argument in Cicero's Exordium to his ora- 
tion for the poet Archias : „ If, auguſt judges, 
<« T have any abilities, and I am ſenſible they are 
« but ſmall ; if, by ſpeaking frequently, I have 
ce acquired any merit; if I have derived any 
c knowledge from the ſtudy of the liberal arts, 


c which have ever been my delight, A. Licinius 


« Archias may juſtly claim the fruit of All. For, 


„ looking back upon paſt ſcenes, ay calling to 


ce remembrance the earlieſt part of my life, I find 


e it was he, who prompted me firſt to engage 


ce in a courſe of ſtudy, and directed me in it: If 
« my tongue, then, formed and animated by 
« him, has ever been the means of ſaving any, I 
« am certainly bound, by all the ties of grati- 
« tude, to employ it in the defence of him who 
cc has n BY it to 1 and defend others *. 


This 


» 


fat exiguum : aut fi qua exercitatio dicendi, in qua me non 
inficior mediocriter eſſe verſatum : aut ſi hujuſce rei ratio 


* aliqua 


/ 


* 
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This period, turned into a ſyllogiſm, would 


ſtand thus: If I am indebted to the poet Archias 
for the talent I have (for rhetoric), be ought to 


reap the advantages of i it: Now, I am indebted 
to him for this talent; ; therefore he ought. to reay 


the advantages of it. Here, Quod . hac wax, 


Sc. is the major, Nam guoad longiſſims, Sc. 
the minor; and Si quid gf? in me ingen, c. 
the concluſion; and with this he begins the dif- 
coarſe.” N 


Another obſervation concerning the ſyllogiſur | 
in oratory, is, that it is made more comprehen- 


five and full, by ſhewing two other propoſitions 
joined to it; one of which, in caſe of neceſſity, 
ſerves to prove the e * Ow other pans mi- 


e 4. 5 


ME ORE 


= 
4 * . ms. + 
— AN — Do —. 


aqua a ab optimarum artium ſtudiis ac diſciplina pro- 
fecta, à qua ego nullum confiteor ætatis meæ tempus 


abhorruiſſe: earum omnium rerum, vel in primis hic A. 


Licinius fructum à me repetere prope © ſuo jure debet. Nam 
quoad longiſſimè poteſt mens mea reſpicere ſpatium præ- 
teriti temporis, & pueritiz memoriam recbrdari ultimam, 


inde uſque repetens, hunc video mihi prineipem, & ad 


ſaſcipiendam, & ad ingrediepdam rationem horum ſtu- 
diorum extitiſſe. Quod ſi hæc vox, hujus hortatu, præ- 
ceptiſque conformata, non nullis aliquando ſaluti fuit; 2 
quo 1d accepimus, quo cæteris opitulari & alios ſervaro 
. huic profeQo ipſi, quantum eſt ſitum in nobis, 


& ſalutem ferre debemus. Cie. pro Arch, 
'Va IV. Part III. C 2 ? . 


- ee eee eee, ————n Xͤ OOO 
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We ſhould take delight in whatever can improve us 
Polite literature can improve us; 
[ Tee we ſhould take n polite len 


This i is a philoſophical argument; ; we ahve 
render it an oratorial one: 
We ſhould take delight in whatever can improve 1 Us. 


| This is one of thoſe intuitive truths imprinted in 


our very natures, and is ſo fully proved to us by 
our own reaſon and ſelf- love, that it will admit of 


no contradiction. | Ha 
r Ude 
| There cannot be the leaſt doubt of this, ſince 


it enriches the mind; ſoftens the manners, and 


gives an air of good breeding On: to 

our whole deportment. 

— T0 Oy ar- i pts 
Utterature. 

But the tate not being able to 1 wich nuch! 2 

of method, in diſpoſing the parts, as 

gives an air of ſtiffneſs to the oration, it will be 

neceſſary to reverſe and diſguiſe it a little; as ſor 


example: Can one do otherwiſe than delight 


46 in polite literature, ſince it enriches the 


c mind, ſoftens the mannets, poliſhes and com- 


—— 


« pleats the man? Self. love, and our own rea- 
£ ſon, are ſufficient to make it dear n and 


W to cultyate it o the wmoſt.” 
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Teno compated the philoſophical argumùnt to 


che hand when clutched, and the en 


gument to the hand when open. 19 but 3; 


Reaſoning is only made uſe Abd se "OY 
deo fad out, or to demonſtrate to others, ſome 
truth which does not diſcover nene n 


ſufficiently 4; ſor example, 
Let any two ideas, ATR no apparent con- 
nection between themſelves, be connected with 


a third, this latter ſhall ſerve to connect the other 


two, thus: if I do not know that we ſhould love 


Juſtice, I aſk myſelf what juſtice is; it is a virtue. 


That is enough. I. know that we ſhould love 
virtue, I know likewiſe that juſtice is a virtue ʒ 
conſequently I know that we ſhould love juſtice, 
This is a.continuation of the famous rule: TWO 


Wingaiagrering th, a: * with agree levi 6 


with each other. | ry Bib to 
In an eee eee 
dann ds Harze expolition'f the ideas ;/ the buſi- 
neſs in poetry, in narration, in diſcourſes, being, 
for the moſt part, rather to preſent objects to the 
view, _— dare oy FOG: per 
en ce. 


ed 


Common en. 

The ancients, who were for redueing every 
thi ng to an art, had made one for invention-like- 
wiſe, . eee in order all the external 


« © 
C2 and 


— 
— — — — 
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andi internal aſpects of a cauſe, they pretended to 
lead the genius as it were by the hand, and make 
it find out on a ſudden all the arguments that 
were poſſible to be found, in the different places 
whether they conducted it. For thus they termed 


thoſe kind of reſervoirs or magazines wherein are 


treaſured uP ou Ar Wen are * En of 

invention. ü 
Among al theſe, a+fuitio holds theft rink] 
by this the orator finds, in the very nature of the 


thing he is ſpeaking of, a reaſon to perſuade others 


of the truth of what he ſays. Thus, he proves that 


cloquence ought to be regarded and cheriſhed, be- 


cauſe the faculty of ſpeaking well is an ineſtimable 


bing The greateſt art is required to conduct 
an army. What is an army? ſays Mr. Flechier. 


4c It is a prodigious body animated by an infinity 


2 of different paſſions, and put in motion by one 


man for the defence of his country: It is a 
«6 troop of armed men, who blindly follow the 
«« orders of one chief, without knowing any thing 


44 of his intentions: It is a multitude of ſlaves, 


« for the moſt part mean and mercenary, who, 
« without having the leaſt care for their own re- 
« putation, labor to raiſe that of kings and 
« conquerors : It is a confuſed aſſemblage, where 
1 libertines are to be made obedient, and cow- 
ce ards to be led to battle; where raſhneſs Is to 


bo woe taught prudence, | and impatience perſeve- 


rance. 


OF LITERATURE; 20 
&« rance V. Therefore the greateſt art and | 
quired to conduct an army: 

By the example here given, we be that elo-—- 
quence is indebted to this common place for many 
ſhining beauties, and, at the fame time, that the 
oratorial definition is very different from the defi- 
2 in philoſophy. What is man? Man, ſays 

the philoſopher, is an animal endowed with 1280 
fon: Man, fays the poet: 


Man, like the g generous vine, ſupported lives ; | 
The ſtrength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axes, as the planets run, Keb 
Vet make at once their circle round the un: 
So two conſiſtent mations act the ſoul, 008 
And one . idelt, and one the whole, 


Pope's E on Man. / 


. s ' + a. 1 : * . 
th. A — 1 1 n ef AF | A 4 = 5 : — ky. 


„ 4 Gees q qu'une armee, ait 7 r un corps | 
Sides? d'une infinĩtẽ de paſſione differentes, qu un 
«© homme fa i mouvoir pour la defenſe de la .patrie ; 
« c'eſt une troupe d hommes armes, qui fuivent aveuglẽ- 
«« ment les ordres d'un chef, dont ils ne ſavent pas les 


© intentions ; c'eſt une multitude dames, pour la plu- 
« part viles & mercenaires, qui, ſans fonger à leur pro- 


e pre reputation, travaillent à celles des rois & des cor 
% querans ; c'eſt un aſſemblage confus de libertins, qu \'Y 
4 faut aſſujetter à T'obeifſance z de laches, qu'il faut me- 
ner au combat; de temeraires, qu'il faut retenir; d um- 
. Oey qu'il faut accoutumer à la conſtance. 7 Nen, 


C 3 Or, 


1 | a | \ 
ya” TRIX e 
Or, TG. N of). 210 Bd-T e 
3 L bomb en ann puts | oe 
e quinngwapeunligirs- 1/1. 4 . 
| vr: Que ſoleil fait difſiper, Sy 4 


Sa clarts n'eſt qu une 77 | 101 0 
2 5 Et fes jours paſſent comme Pombre | 20 
l W 1 1255 


"Dal of parts; er or detail,” wah as | 
meet with in a diſcourſe ; as when, for example, 
_inſtead of proving direQly, that we ought to love 
virtue, it is proved, that we ought. to love juſtice, 
fortitude, prudence, and temperance. Some of 
our modern orators ate indebted for almoſt the 
whole of their reputation to this common place. 
It has doubtleſs its merit. The thoughts, if they 
do not fall like a thunderbolt, for want” of the 
fame force and eclat, do at leaſt fall like a ſtorm of 
hail, which, though it may not ſtrike the travel- 
eres re , Rain 
„ 
a ſmall argument. If philoſophy s be indeed the 
n de wiſe — ae 


"2s 1 
i * F 33 
; — f * 2 4.4 — * .4 64 — 
5 od tot < 
2 4 N \ Lan 3 a » 2 SY 7 


- Q - 4 * ” 
= | * 
OY 3 y C * 


or ir „ _ 7 
8 or play upon words, words, is nearly 
15 che ſame taſte. 4 VE is. very "deſperate: | 
inde When driven to füch ſhifts for its . ks 
fence. En Mg U Bev fir OR 6 
jute d engl * Wende in Ke fpport ©. 23. 
| But it is tifſerent with the genus and ſperies, It = 
c eaſſly proved that we ought to Joe juſtice, be-. 
2 it to love vittue, and, by a recipto- _ 
| ning, that we love virtue becauſe 
we whole which is one Tpecies of vittues 
We pal” over'fmilitude, which is almoſt one 
and the ſume ming with compi; and *. 
| 1 0 ing wit emp; , | 
* -Contrarics are greatly ĩn uſe. They are frequent- 
ly cke beſt methods of ſetting forth à thought. If 
we begin by faying what a thing is not, che au- 
dienee immediately ſet themſelves to find out what 
it really is. Moreover one deſcription in this 
way, ſerves as' 4 kind of ſhade to ſet off another 
chr is to follow, © . St je vendis ic} Yeplorer” la 
mort imprévue de quelque princeſſe mondaine 
eee arid faire en, aer 


LED $2 13 enen 


8 er i d ban t this FR 
ure a place in his rhetoric among the beauties of that art: 
1+ is nevettheleſs very poor anti triſting, and is, I think, 
5 r of o- 
32 ö n b 


2 
en | 


"S 
OY 


* 


« 1 qui commencent & qui gate 
qui ſe eflevent: & qui retombent z. cette vjciſſi- 
<< tude de corruptions, tantòt ſecrẽtes, tantõt vi- 
©. fibles, qui &.renouyellent 3, cette.. ſuite, de 
. changemens en nos corps, par la defaillance de 
ns la nature, en nos ames par Tinſtabilit de nos 
2 deſirs ; enfin, ce derangement univerſe] & con- 
 «-tingel des choſes humaines, qui tout Baturel & | 
tout deſorqonn qu'il ſemble à nos yeux, eſt 
i pourtant I ouurage de la main toute · puiſſante de 
| 1 Dieu, & J'ordre , de fa providence. Mais, 
. © graces au Seigneur, je vieps.louer une pringeſſe 
1 plus grande par reigion.que par f nice. 
Kc. Plechier,.. ; en een 
1 Did 1 appear in,chis place, en | 
tribute. to the,memory .of -ſome worldly. princeſs, 
1 ſhould then have nothing more to more to do 
han ee e eee 4 
of hy wang and its poſſeſnions. The 
"Fd and diſappear again. ITbe Alternate dat 
| and abatement of conditians and fortunes, the va- 
rious: ſcenes of corruption in private and public, 
which are continually renewed, che ſueceſſion of 
** W 10 the N 


— 


— 


een e ee 
tack and in our” ſouls by the mutability of ous 


d Gefires; in ſine, the univerſal and cominual difos- 


der of all human things, that howeveraturalas 
| badly ordered it may appear to our eyes, is ftillthe = 
handy work of an alinighty; being, and the:diſpoſiy 

tiom of his providence. Butz thanks be to Gd, 
I now preſent myſelf ta ſpeak in praiſe of a princeſs - 
yet greater by hex piety; than by her birth, £5. /'; 
Things chat are repugnant-ſerve: to prove the 


impoſſibility of a fact. Peter is accuſed: of having 


kind of intereſt in bis deathz he was at a-confi- 


thathe ſhould be the author of his. death. 
„ Gircumſtances ate of great Weicht in proofs; 


der the circumſtances he was in at that time; be 
was in a conveyance, wrapped 9 


S her women, &c, Fo Mr . l ct 


Sometimes thoughts, facts „and e 
are accumulated: and thrown: together to, ov 


helm as it were the audience with, t 


&< Kk 


and number. « Turenne dies; all is in en- 
„ fufon r me fortune of the tay ftandvirreolureyt | 


_ ®*'vietory flags; peace grows more diſtant; the 


2 


late happy di ſpoſition of the allies turns cool . 


# 7.9 Rn are "_ with grief; the, whole: 
N 4 ret hog! HAST: dee 


— © 
0 N «4 4.4 
- * - * * 15 < 7 
ʒ᷑—EA ðͤ » x a. * P was, 


_— 


killed Faul. But Paul-was his friend z he had no 1 
derable diſtance from him; it is chereſprp unlikely , 


4 Milo is ſaid to have way-laid. Clodius. But only 


embarraſſed him, accompanied by his wife and 
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 «-capptemains ſilent and-imotionleſs,” c. , 
The, eee ere eee _ 
Common:place.. .. mich tera? * 
_ ** Amtecedents and confequences are fuck a 5 
ind kh: fac, and help to diſcover its 
natute. Tou have had ſeveral diſputes with Clo» 
eee ger eee 
dere; you have diſappeaipe on- s-ſudden';' you 
pag 2 eee eee eee ee 
Friends 2 theſe are the e a ola beiten 

. —— confer | 
unc effects, we praiſe or blame an action; and 
adviſe to, or diſſuade from an enterpriſe. What 
can be more exilted' and Heroic than the action | 
of the Horaz, if we conſider ' it in its motive ? 
It wg 2 "ſolemn devoting themfchves to Certain. 
danger for” the good of their country : the effect 
from thence was no doubt glorious _ 
| Bono of having faved their country. 
Theſe ſeveral aſpe&ts or faces are reckoned in- 
Teri ,. ag bein part of the ſubje&t itſelf, either as 
cauſes, 'as A ws ee 


N fi i et ie 


h * PL 93 — meurt,. tout fe confood, bs fortune chan- 
« cle, la viRtoire ſe laſſe, 14 paix eloigne, les bonnes 
* intentions des allies ſſe ralentiſſent, le courage des 
* troupes eſta abattu par la douleur, amn 
immobile,” Ke. Hab. | 
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un from the re ox vitals of 8 

4 e Tae 50 1. " 

aye the denomination. of It interior places, 


5 
rather than any =4 


© 1 Borne 
"IT = 7 $5444 þ iþ 
OT , 
tha to 6 igiher n eker: of "the le 
: . Her ee 534 en 


Ene ee ates ——4 


Pre and accordingly may be” either 
the Yoiee of truth: or of falſhood; att idle tale "or 


an oracle from heaven. We tal em no für- 


ther an this matter of common places, a8 it'may* * 


de found, wich all its minute circumſtances, It 


wolf books of rhetoric; but malt content ourſtves' 


with cautfoning the young orator "againſt being 

100 _ ready to deſpiſe theſe helps with Wien 

art findes genius on ſuch occaſions.” . 
4 ; | C 6 | 


— 


* 1 * 


1 11 e 151 8 | 
fi 18 ive {#4 lie elde t eien 
| ] we 


* hy ſhou not aſk, — — ſome ſuc ane 
Fi, as the following, when we have. any. ſub-. 

e What is ir that I am about to un- 
dertake ? 11 it not to FRE. an CE ay * 


| cality of alle 'But have 1 1 been found i in 
te petſon. am about to ſpeak of? Let us trace, 


_ the EN 9 7 of his Tife, In one 10 4 

895 he) 5 diſp played "the, moſt heroic, modera- | 
0 fou A enn 1 would have | 
Ct KN in 5. manner. f In 8 . 
ſtance he has given proofs of a ſurpriſing prudence 
and | : and the manner in which | he has 


behaved has produced an effec} that, could 79 
| have been hoped for. And ſo on... Thoſe "who. 
hay the moſt affected to deſpiſe common, places, | 
have been frequently obliged to haye. recourſe to. 
them; and ſometimes with 
© ©" been, indebted. to, them for the chief beauties of 
* 10 theix, performance. * 98 abe to. 1291615 alt 5 1 . 
| Proofs, .are,. 9 of all, the, means of; conyict 
2 moſt rigorous and effectual; they confltute 
the attack, and make the breach to enter viſto-. 


7 


; * at. But by his morals it is that the orator 


indimustes himſelf inſenfibly into. the minds of his. | 
9 | beuten; 


4 
| 40 ne 


of Buer gene. EY 
30 um nt 4547 a nee ner 
Aha n n 
| FP TOTP, TE: 00 Fe 5064120 
Lady "47 9 Al 2 #2029 N n E Un. Ne 
Aer 1 pri n ih 14 N.: 4 Wet wh 
| wh Pro 
$ . in y and eloquence. © - | 
In poetry, we | have nothing to do with the poet, 
but only. with the perſons he introduces. As to 
theſe, we do nat regard whether they ET 
ox 00k deen that is, 


1 
2 


1 1 Fig Na Wea 
give us marks of his probity Ny pr th 
Acer, An orator was: 1 0 4 e owt 
| thens : i: bonus dicendi e wink 3 ur 
fi I FEY 3 "aig 6 TY 

OF" =" OO Nothibg {muck of 

Eros wie | 

8 is ſpeaking te : 

8 5 r 


ee This is not . 
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eulogium of modeſty, but thus much we may 
ſerve, that it is in general the diſtinguiſhing in 
of true knowledge 2 Well as true met. 


To the probity and modeſty, of the orator we 


2 


may join an attention or rather zeal in him for 


_ the good of thoſe who are his hearers, All men 
are naturally led to believe what i 

by thoſe they take to be their, Sort i: = \ 
orator appears. to have our intereſt at heart, 
8 to endeavour in A earneft to. do us ſer- 


114 


of 511.3 Vene 921316 

"A founh,gyalcy 888 0 9 

implies an zplightened. underſtanding. . "What 
would it benefit us to be under the guidance of > a 
perſon, however worthy [uh much our friend, if be if he 
ala nagen Ade rah ros em gu *r 

It; ſhould, be the endeavour there! re of eve ery. 
orator, to eſtabliſh his authority on theſe 1 
virtues, and to diſplay them through the. whale of 
kis-,diſcourſe; When he has the | pofleſhon; of 
theſe. in binſelf, and is moreover. perfectly maſter: 
of his ſubje@t, wa! immediately feel, the whale, = 
weight: of his authority. His very appearance. 
begets; our confidence. When a pteacher, fired: 
wich a becoming ſenſe of the dignity of his office 
PIRIE Soy e e Fo bo, 
083 Nagle 134125099217 £ 208.2] T vi t 
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en e t,, 39 
3 thorough reading and meditation on the divine 
writings joins the ſolid. practice of. the Chriſtian 
virtues, when ſuch an one I ſay mounts the pul- 
pit of Chriſt, all his words, thoughts, and. ex- 
 preffions. will, hear evident warks of his divipe miſ- 
e the og of Wy app warns 
He will be heard with the utmoſt degree of atten- 
tion and pleaſure, and whenever he ſpeaks it will 
be to edification. How delightful is it to have a 
man of probity and knowledge, to zely on] we 
tolo in full ſecurity wherever, he leads the way, 
never troubling ourſelves after 2 e ws 17: 
that which he points out to 
magnum n nullus l St. Ang. 


ename. 
oro Paſſions...” 5 d 10 


Tr 91 


Tag is N 


and that is by employing the paſſions: theſe 
dangerous inftruments, indeed, in any other 
Wo than thoſe of reaſon, but more efficaciqus. ' 
than even reaſon infeth, when accompanied and 
affiſted by it. It is is by the help of the paſſions 
_ that eloquence triumphs, and exerts its empire 
* over our hearts. He who has the art of raiſing. 


theſe properly, is at any time maſter of our 


Bo diggers ON, make us paſs from. 
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rrow w to joy „ from jy Pe tee 
ah ee as lightening, and rapid as 
a torrent; he ſurmounts all obſtacles, and the 
flood of his nervous eloquence carries all before it; 
Thus ſpeaks one of the greateſt "maſters im the 


art . By this Demoſthenes ' reigned in the 


Arecpagus; Cicero in che Roftrum, and Bour- 
daloue in the pulpit... 131 * U Is 8 9770 Net: 


1 % 


8 Gebe eee l be ne oy 


Aille chercher le coeur; Fechauffe & le remue, 65 
| ach and. ee yits 19h rte ite Bol. +. 


In A obſerve with care api” mo 
To move the pailions and incline the heart. 
Ef, in a labor d. act, the pleaſing rage | 
Cannot our hopes and fears by turns engage, 
Nor in our mind a feeling pity raiſe, © 
In vain with learned ſcenes you fill your plays 3. 
Jour cold diſcourſe can never move che md 
Ot a ſtern critic, nat rally unkind; x 
Who, juſtly tir d with your pedantic Light, 5 
Or falls alleep, or cenſures all you write. 2 . #4 
The ſecret is, attention firſt to gain; . 
To move our minds and then to entertain. 25 


Ae 
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Bur taginm a dear idea of what jamie in thi | 
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dy IITERNATUR E. 4 
ter a little higher, and enter into a Rind bf detail == 
of the fuculties and operations of the ſoud. 
| *' Though'the fol in ftgelf be one, and "indivi- 
dle, there! are nevertheleſs to be 
two different parts as it were. We fay, I con- 
 ceive'what you” ſay to me, but I wil not do it. 
This way of ſpeaking ſignifies that our ſoul both 
onafver and wills; and that to caterer is not the 
ſame tfüng as to will, ''The faculty by which the 
ſoul 'conceives; is called underſtanding 3 that by 
which it wills; is termed the will. We ſay, 2 
perſon is a man of great underſtanding, or (which 
is the füme thing) a very intelligent man, when 
be clearly, "readily," and eafily* coniceives' what 
is propoſed' to him. The offce bf the under- 
ſtanding then, is to perceive, know, and com- 
prehend. That of the will, to Joe, any, p- 
prove, or Aiſappro err 
From the intimate conneQtion” fabliing" be 
tween the will ue prin 
is offered to the view: of the one, n 0 
makes an impreſmon on the other. And accord. 
ing as this mipteſſion is agreable or Mfagrenble, 
the will arrsores or dilappus ves cf the 0 heck that 
occaſions it. | ü V0; belles e 53 4 
Wen theſe" impreſſions are flight, they pro- 
duce what we call ſentiments or notiviis,” and 
the" e * as friendſhip, ag, 
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N43 PHH (PRINCIPLES 5 
taſte;, | The; ſoul not being in this caſe diſturbed 
by any of thoſe violent ſhocks which confound. 
ben but only excited juſt o much as. is neceſſary to 
dut her into owerciſe and procure her the pleaſure = 
ariſing from being in action. Theſe when: found 
in a diſcourſe only in ſuch a degree. as here men- 
tioned, are ſometimes termed morals, becauſe 
the emotion they throw into the diſcousſe does in 
ſome meaſure reſemble at of a moderate man 
who acts from ſome view or intereſt, but withe 
3 carter by ien len- 

| When» the zenden wp rey 13nd, violent, 
then, it is that, they are properly. called paſſions; = 
They are impetuous tic ene eee 
towards an object, or averting us from it. i, ant 

—_= the different appellations of genius, judg- 
ment, imagination or memor ate given to the 

mind, according. 10 the different meahods it ob- 

ſerves in operating on its ohiegts, in like mannes 
Joes the Will take us different denamigations from 
particular manneg in which ĩãt determines it- 


ſeif towards. any thing. When, it is inclinable 
to unite itſelf nne 
5 it, it is called love. . e i ende 

Io excite this paſſion. in; thoſs ee ate ſpeaking 
to, wo muſt ſet ſorth the objccti with, all the qua- 
ties that can poſſibly ale N aa, gabe 
Aud uſefu to thoſe a to, (- 


Def. 
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Neſpreaxx this-endeavours to infplte s love" for ; 
LA MIV; 5: rl en nnd an TR 18916) 

e411 lei " Te 4 
Tel fut cet Empe eren, 
Vit renaĩtre les jours de . * 
Qui rendit de ſon joug Eunivers amoureux. 
Qu on alla jamais voir fans revenir — 
Qui foupiroit le ſoit ſi fa main ſortunße 
N'ayoit par ſes bienfaits ſignalẽ Ia journee. 12 | 
Mais ot cherche-je WOT! ce qu vn trouye chez 

nous? 

Grand Roi, fans recourir aux hiſtoires. N 
Ne rarons- nous pas vu dans les plaines Belgiques, | 
Quand Iengemi vaincu deſextant ſes ramparts, . 
Au: devant de ton joug couroit de toutes. parte, 
Toi-meme te borner, au fort delayictoire, _ 
Et chercher dans la paix une plus juſte gloire? Boil 


Such was that emperor +, ä 
Reſtor d Saturnia times in Roma again z/ 
Tho Bamans hn he-dys ene, 
r by leu ten 
And len wit eee 

Still to be daing good was his delight. 

And.when be loſt I unit i 


44 " FTHE/PRINCIPLES * 
* But why ſhould I ſo far go back; when we, 
Great Kin, as great a blefling have in Thee? 
e e eee 4 
Our own a bright example will fippf7. 
Have not we feen Thee in the Belgie felt © 8110 
In peace ainid 4 thouſand triuphs pied? 
When hoftile kagnes before thy banner ned, f 
And vict ry thy reſiſtleſs armies Ted + Gl in ; 
Men whom thy foes did for thy e 4 
Nobly forego 80 glories of the __. 
Command the battle and its rage to ceaſe, agen 
e 3 
Aloe for a rural life, for "liberty, eaſe; * go | 
or virtue, is to be raiſed by ſetting forth the a6. : 
vantages or "pleaſures ariſing from them in the 
 Rrongeſt light they are capable of receiving. 4 
Tf. the will has a'tendericy*to; averſion for any 
object, it is called hatred.” This paſſion is to be 
excited by means the very reverſe of thoſe which 
are uſed to produce love. Cicero has farniſhed us 
with ſome very ſine examples of this kind in his 
baſis of all the others; as including the to re- 
lations which the ſoul has with. good and evil. 
When evil is preſent, the affection of the ſoul 
occaſioned thereby is ſorrow or grief, and when 
N ; N i mY abſent 


| r LIT TAKAT UART. 45 
_ ablalt/ ald attendbd with a Hkeltbeod of being 
able to avoid. it, it is fear; when it ure 1 Is 
avoided, it is diſpair: if we. ive it in others, 

but with a poſſibility of befalling g ourſelves, it is 
- compaſſion. „lac 

It is the ſame ia 1 


inſpires.joy z when, abſent, but with ſome vig 
of obtaining it, it is hope. If we ſee it in others 
in a manner prejudicial to outſelves, it is ey 
if others attempt to diveſt us of, it chen in our 
poſſeſſion, | it produces anger. It wou be. very 
eaſy to lengthen out this detail, and produce 3 
mültiplicity of examples in ſupport of it ; every . 
tragie poet abounding with them throughout. 
Beſides, we are ſufficiently, ſenſible of them when 
we meet with them in authors. When it is ner 
of them from any ſyſtem or body of Rules. We 

ſhall hereafter treat of r ee e 
them. coins tente dein 
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ee 
—— in ſuch a manner as is moſt 
| Hütable to the nature and intereſt of the ſubject 
| nn "of "the nagination 
appear in difpoſton: hn ob cadmas! br 
|  Every'work, te be compleat, Mould Bes be. 
ginning, middle, and end. An oratorial- dif 
courſe then ſhould in the firſt place have an SN 
dium, chen ſhould follow the narrations or proofs, | 
and laſt of all a" concluſion of ſome kind or 
ather, that ſhould na nnen enen 
| every thing'is ſaid. Kress TY 4 8. 
| Weser een is qhit part of che dh by 
- which we engage the attention of the auditors 
for what is to follow. The narration is a ſhort 
and clear expoſition of a matter of fact. A proof 
is a reaſoning - ſerving to eſtabliſh the truth of a 
propoſition. Every one knows what is meant by 
a concluſion. Things already evident in them- 


ſelves are only rendered obſcure by attempting to 
explain chem. We will now take a view of theſe 
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1 of che discburſe,, as being, that by 
e of che hearers 
to a favorable reception of What is going to be 
aid. On this account all maſters, of rhetoric 
have laid it-down as à pule, to have the exordium 
ingenious, modeſt, ao e 
from, the ſubje& ite. 
The orators among che Cocks and ung 
had. always, 2; number of theſe, ready at hand in 
almoſt every, kind; ſome drawn from, the perſon 
himſelf who was ſpeaking, or from thaſe who | 
were the hearers; from the judges, from circum» 
ſtances of place, time, &c.; Theſe they adjuſted 
in the beſt manner they could to the ſubject, re- 
ſerving to themſelves. the liberty of retouching 
chem or ſubſtituting others in their places, az the 
oration was to be delivered in public or priyate. 


Now-a- days our orators do not approve. of ſo 
much art. If they are preſſed upon to ſpeak upon 
: eee. 


012 


a very important 


* 


** 
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fents-iaſelf;" . f 
ix upon the matter without any preparation. 
It is required that the exordium be ns 
but it is not meant by this that i it ſhould be flaſhy, 
or ſparkling with points or antitheſes, but mode- 
rate, and heightened with ſuch; a degree of wit 
only as may be neceſſary to beget a favorable 
opinion of the talents, genius, and good: ſenſe of 
the orator,” that it ſnould ſet forth in à proper 
manner What is to follow, and determine the au- 
dittors to a proper attentio 1 N een e: 
20. It Mead be {nodeft,”- This is a quality 
Which greatly enhances the value both of the ta- 
lents and probity of the orator, and which ac- 
_ cordingly he ſhould above all things be careful 
to preſerve at his firſt ſetting out in his diſcourſe. 
Tue ſelfelobe of the auditor is fo delicate, fo eaſily 
offended, and the behaviour of one who ſets him- 
ſelf up to give leſſons to others, Borders ſo near 
upon arrogance, that the greateſt art is required 
in taking the firſt ſteps ſo as not to Uiſpleaſe; 
| Thoſe who-are authotifed by the divine miffion 


may indeed be allowed to prefent' themſelves 


with the utnioft confidence, as being ambaffadors 
of che truth. But even in this caſe we can eafily 
diſtinguim that confidence which ariſes from the 
miniſtry, from that which belongs to the miniſter. 
The one adds" x double weight aud force to his 


— 
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eloquence, the other only deſtroys 10 renders it 
of none effect. — 5 
35. The third and laſt quality of the cla) | 
is to be ſhort, conciſe ;. that is, in a degree ſuita- | 
ble to the length of the diſcourſe. One is not to 
deen a dwarf's head on a giant's ſhoulders, nor 
a giant's head on. the neck of a dwarf. if we 
cannot preſerve a juſt proportion, it would | be bet⸗ 
ter to have the exordium too ſhort than too long, 
Nothing is fo irkſome to an audience as the : proſ- 
pect of a long and tedious diſcuffion. | N 

Exordiums are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds: The one, which ſets out by way of inſinua- 
tion, as when it is neceſſary to diſpoſe the minds of 
the hearers by little and little, to-adopt the opinion 
intended to be inſpired, or gently to bring 
them off their prejudices. All pleadings, ſermons, . 
or diſcourſes, in which the orator addreſſes him- : 
ſelf to his auditors in a cool and deliberate -man- 
ner, ſhould begin in this way : For, as Cicero | 
| vid juſtly remarks, one who in ſuch a caſe 
ſhould break out into tranſports at the firſt word, 
would be like a drunken man in the midſt of 4 
company of ſober perſons: ehrius inter 1 2 
But when the audience have their minds impreſſed. x 
with a lively grief, an exceſs. of j Joy, or a violent, 
indignation, then indeed there is no hazard in 


breaking out at once wb: dc How far, O Cati- 
Vol. * Part. III. D « line, 
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< line, wilt thou abuſe our patience? How long 


<«- ſhall thy frantic rage baffle the efforts of j 1 uſtice 4 


IC 


« To what height meaneſt thou to carry thy da- 


44 ring inſolence ?” In this manner does Cicero 


begin his firſt oration againſt Catiline. The ſe- 
nate were aſſembled. The orator was about to 


addreſs himſelf to them i in a ſet ſpeech, when, on ny 
' a ſudden, Catiline appears. The ſenators are 


ſeized with a panic: Cicero himſelf, who. was 


conſul, was under no leſs apprehenſion than the 
reſt ; but indignation got the upper hand of his 


other paſſions :. And he ſets out with precipita- 


tion, and darts like lightning upon his enemy. 
This kind of exordium i is, in terms of art, called | 


exordium ex abrupto. 


The propoſition at the end of the Lud gigs Sh 


turally follows. IT his is an expoſition of the end 
propoſed by the diſcourſe, and ſhould be clear, 


direct, and compriſed in few words. It would. be , | 
needleſs to demonſtrate this by a chain of reaſon- q 


ings, as it is ſuffciently obvious of itſelf. 


Immediately after the propoſition comes the i | 
viſion, if there is any. | Thoſe of the rhetoricians a 
who are the moſt ſtrict, have found fault with the 
glittering antitheſis, which orators of an, inge- 
nious and lively turn ſometimes introduce into 
their diviſions. © But T think it appears probable, 
that if theſe were under proper reſtrictions, they 


might be an afiſtance to the auditor, in laying 


hold 
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hold of the principal branches of the ſubjedt. 
Tho' it is certain, on the other hand, that if theſe 

branches are preſented in a clear and diſt inct man- 
ner, they will not ſtand in need of any figures to 
impreſs them ſtronger on the mind. The follo -w- 
ing is the propoſition and diviſion, made uſe of by 
Cicero, in his oration for the poet Archias: it 
« is not juſt that Archias ſhould be deprived. of 
« the privileges of a Roman citizen: 15. "Becauſe | 
« hei is a Citizen. .. 2% Becauſe, akon he Pats: he 
has deſerved to be made one. 


een En ee 


Narration © or recital 
1 10 Nn 101 


N the judiciary kind, the en Wen a 
follows the diviſion ; "becauſe here the proofs 

ought to ariſe from the facts. The chief art of 
this part then will be found to conſiſt in making, 
in the firſt expoſition, 'a kind of half diſplay of 
ſuch proofs as are propoſed to be made uſe of after 
wards, by which means they will appear more na- 
tural, and have more the air of truth, when they 
rer er f _— ue 
tation. 1 & mum ane 

The G ah | detail of the undd . . 
be- both relative to the ſame end. e he | 
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the ſtrongeſt and faireſt light, without omitting | 

One. But for thoſe which make againſt the cauſe, 
they are to be left in the dark, or only taken no- 0 
tice of in a- curſory manner, and that on the 

. weakeſt and leaſt advantageous fide, for there 
would often be more danger in omitting them en- 
rely, than in thus making a Might mention of 
them, for the adverſary would not fail to take =_ 

vantage of your ſilence, and to make uſe of it as a 
tacit avowal, on your ſide, of the validity of thoſe 
facts, and by this means eaſily overturn the good 
effects that might otherwiſe / ariſe from your 
proofs. The whole art of this kind of recital is : 
to be met with in that which Cicero makes of the 
murder of Clodius by Mill. FH ESTI en 2%, *. 


— — — 
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* e ec e 
his proof, viz. To eſtabliſh his propoſition 
by employing every means that his cauſe can afford 

him And, to refute thoſe made uſe of by his ad- 
verſary againſt him. He muſt be able pol to _— 2 

up and to pull down. Scl! Yo tis S031 
Sometimes he ſets out with Pre rs if be per- 
ceives that his adverſary has already made a conſi- 
derable 9 on. the. LAS: IANS. 5 
1 00 
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ſo that his proofs are likely to be ill received, un- 
leſs he can firſt remove their prepoſſeſſion.ʃ 
A ſkilful orator knows his judges, and in what 


Gs deal with them. Oftentimes the beſt 


_ reaſons are not thoſe ' that have tlie moſt effect. 
The whole depends on the particular ſituation of 
the mind on which they fall. A demonſtration 


paſſes for a' trifling ſubtility, or a mere ſubtility 


for a mathematical} demonſtration, according to 


the difference, of rig i, ages, and in- 


| anne 
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- rhetoricians have adviſed'to have, an eye upon that 
of an army. The moſt bold and vigorous are to 
be placed in the front rank, as it" often happens 


that the whole ſucceſs depends upon the firſt onſet. 


Another body of choſen troops are to be ſet apart 
- a8 a corps de reſarve, to give the finiſhing ſtroke, 


and make ſure of the victory. In the centre are 


to be diſtributed ſuch whoſe courage and abilities 
are ſomewhat doubtful ; ſo that if they are not 
diſpoſed of themſelves to move forward to the 
by fioht; they may, by virtue of this poſition, be 

puſhed on by thoſe behind. And this appears very 


- juſt in ſpeculation; but it is frequently found, 


that matters require a very different diſpoſition 
| when we come to take the field. Every ſubject 
has its proper rules, and it depends on the pru- 
2 ee en ſenſe of the orator, to diſcover 
e 4 | D 3 | theſe, 
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theſe, and follow them atcordingly. The whole 
that has been ſaid, may be reduced to the recom- 

; Pg me nn ne and exact- 
nes. din lab c W 11 

ente FI dann re r 

: mem if too contracted, it loſes ſor want of 


reach, and falls ſhort of its aim, as redundancy 


of words overload it; ſo a too great brevity ren- 
ders it obſcure, and nen It from e its 
aner s £3263 eien 29. eee 

For my own part, I think the orator, in bis 
proof, may be very aptly compared to a man run- 


ning a race. You ſee him continually, bending 


towards the end of his courſe. Born forwards 
by his own weight, which acts in concert with the 
tenſion of his muſcles, and the motion of his feet, 
ſo that every part of him concurs in adding to his 
ſwiſtneſs. Bourdaloue Boſſuet, among the: mo- 

derns, Demoſthenes, and Cicero among the an- 

cients, are perfect models in this as well as the 
other parts of oratory. We join the career, and 
keep pace with them to the end. Our thoughts 


are carried away by the rapidity, of theirs, and 


though at times we loſe ſight of their proofs and 
reaſonings, yet we judge of their ſolidity from the 
conviction we feel wrought in us by them. 

Refutation requires a great deal of art; becauſe 
it is much more difficult to heal a wound than to 


make, one. Sometimes contempt alons _ 
40 2 4 4 
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ſuffcient to refute an adver ſary. Thus Scipio 
confounded an impudent tribune of the people, who 
was accuſing him of miſmanagement of the public 
revenues. Friends, ſays he, (ſtarting up on a 


"+: ſudden} I remember it was on this very 'day 
4 that I defeated Hannibal; come on, let us to 


the temple to return thanks to the gods, and 
$6 — ny 
A. Gell. 
5 Sometimes the argument may — 
adverſary. The philoſopher Protagoras, who was 
- great ſophiſt and rhetorician, had agteed with 
his diſciple Euachlus, for a confiderable/fum to be 
paid him by this latter, upon the firſt cauſe 
he ſhould gain. The time ſeeming long to 
the maſter, he ſued the other for the money, 
and this was the argument he made uſe of 
on the occaſion. Either you will 1oſe"'your - 
cauſe, or you will gain it. If you lſoſe it, you 
will be obliged to pay me in virtue of the ſentence 
given againſt you by the judge; if you gain it, you 
muſt alſo pay me in virtue of * between 
us. . A | 
To this the diſciple made the following er: 4 

I muſt either loſe my cauſe or gain it. If I loſe 
my cauſe, I owe you nothing, in virtue of the 
agreement between us: if I gain my cauſe, I ſhall 
owe you nothing, in virtue of the ſentence given 
in my favor by the judges. 


D 4. When 
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When the objection. admits of a refutation i in 
= it is to be made by contrary arguments, 
_ drawn either from circumſtances, the nature of 
the thing itſelf, or from other common places. 
When it appears to carry too great a weight 
with it, it ſhould be paſſed over as if not attended 
to, or an anſwer may be promiſed to it ſome other 
time, and then proceed inſenſibly to another ſub- 
ject: Or take occaſion to amuſe with a ſtroke of 
wit or a bon · mot. In this manner did an Athenian 
orator, ho undertook to refute Demoſthenes, 
who had juſt ſet every thing in a flame and up- 
toar, begin by ſaying, That it was no matter of 


wonder, that Dęmoſthenes and he were of diffe- 


rent opinions, fince that orator was well known 
ds be a great drinker of water, and himſelf drank 
only wine. This paltry piece of wit immediately 
enxtinguiſhed all the flame that Nen of os 
bad, heen laboring to „ 

Lali, when there is no warding of the tow, 
nothing is left but to own the crime, and have 
recourſe to prayers and tears, to avert 1 im- 


un ſtorm. 
15 75 10. 
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eee is the eee of the di- 
cburſe. This uſually comprehends a re- 
capitulation of the moſt ſtriking eircumſtances 
that have been made uſe of in the courſe of it, for 
| the conviction or perſuaſion of auditors ; after 
nich the propoſitioti i is once more ſet to view as 


"reſulting from the * reaſons Arad ad- 
vanced. Te? 2. 


-5& eon ie, ng n eee 
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E 54 N wiehy 6 over che two 
preceding articles of invention and diſ- 
poſition, for two reaſons: The · firſt is,” that after 
what we have already ſaid in the two former vo- 
lumes, concerning the functions of the genius - 
1 taſte, and the application of theit reſpective 
rules, it cannot but be very eaſy to form an idea 
of what muſt naturally reſult thereſtom, with re- 
gard to eloquence; The ſecond; which is fur- 
niſhed us by Cicero himſelf, is, that it is ſuſi- 
eient to give ſome general notions concerning 
them, to ſhew their force, mn: o i the 
95 vqqkt £ . EN th, 
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Orator, that whatever is requiſite for him to 
ſay, ought always to be inſpired by the cauſe he has 
in hand, and manage in a manner the moſt condu- 
ciye to his intereſt therein. His own good ſenſe will 
point him out the path he is to tread. in, and ſur- 
niſh him with means for arriving at the end of his 
journey  Hac propria . prudentiæ quam elo- 
guentiæ. | 
But it is not the fame thine with- reſpect to elo- 
cution. Thoſe poſſeſſed of the brighteſt under- 
ſtanding and genius, may want to be put in mind 
of a multitude of little particulars that eſeape the 
general obſervation, but on which however de- 
pends almoſt the whole effect of eloquence; ſo 
called not merely from invention and diſpoſition, 


though they are the moſt ſubſtantial parts of it, 


but from elocution, which ſeems to do more than 
all the reſt put ee on the minds of a au- 


ditors. * 
The Greek an Latin rhetoricians 009 into. 


very nice diſcuſſions on theſe matters. They 
went ſo ſar as to count the letters and ſyllables, 
meaſure the words, and even to calculate the 
time required to pronounce each. They muſt 
doubtleſs have had their own reaſons for doing 
thus, and have ſuppoſed that carrying their ob- 
ſervations to ſuch a degree of nicety contributed 

to the greater perfection of their eloquence. 
As to us moderns, we look upon ſuch things; as 
ills, b below che attention of a happy genius. 
From 
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From a general perſuaſion that the ſtyle, to be 
good ſhould flow natural and eaſy, we think that 


in cramping it by a number of rules we rob it of 


the greateſt part of its beauties; as if it were not 
thoſe very rules, when once we have gained a ha- 


bitude of obſerving and applying them, that give 


e ere 
in it. "F< bh int 


It is by rules that we ace Witt t6 know the 
agreement of ſounds, and how to blend them 


with each other in the moſt intimate manner ; 


rules furniſh us with the means of keeping up the 


attention of our auditors, and of ſoothing” and 
drawing them to our own purpoſes. | In a word, 
it is by them that the ſoul is laid open to per- 
ſuaſion, hd they alone form all the Uſes: 


hwy or, ow and indifferent Ge ö 1 
Ittigen ener fine ; 
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wat is meant by clocution. 


＋ H Oo HT may be expreſſed dame; 2 
by the tone of voice, as when we ſigh by: 
geſture, as when we make ſigns. to any one to 
advance or retire; and by ſpeech, as in pro- 
nouncing certain words. The two firſt ways of ; 
expreſſion belong to pronunciation; the Jaſt is. 
what we call elocution. 
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799 eee k wikis ho the 
ene and acknowledge the ſame rules, we 


_thall conſtantly conſider them together, and o 


make them ſerve as a ſupport and proof of one 


angther. And here we muſt. — 
into particulars. 


Thought is in general. a repreſentation A 


one thing in the mind, 25 when wit 
ourſelves the Fun. wy # © 448 4 ns 94:1 t 


Expreſſion is in . ofthe 
thought. I think of the ſun, and 1 — | 
my thought is expreſſed, . «+5 1» 

We have obſerved a little 1 that thers are 
three kinds of thoughts; idea, judgment, and 


reaſoning; and that the expreſſion of theſe three 
was. termed propoſition and argument. 


When an idea includes ſeveral other ideas, it is 
then called complex. A tree adorned with ble 


foms, and Full of fruit. A large houſe, and richly 


larniſbed. But when it is fingle and diſtin from 
any other, then it is called a ſimple ide. 
The judgment, or propoſition, contains three 
parts; one which has another joined to it, the 
ee ; e which! is — thing ear Ma round, 


* 


rn * - , 
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the third, by which the other two are __ or 
connected, is. The ſun is r. .nabi 

The firſt of theſe is called the aue, | 
0 The ſecond, the attribute; t „cine Ne 
The third, che copula or adden, 5 
The propoſition is ſometimes . in a 
fingle word, as hve; which is as much as to ſay, 
be ye loving : ſometimes it has two words, as, I 
bove, that is, I am loving : frequently it has three, 
48, I am loved.” Theſe three propoſitions are im- 
ple, as having only one ſubject and one attribute; 
thoſe which have ſeveral; are I ew _ 
are called complicated or complex. 

In the complex propoſition, we Allaguh MM 
principal propofition and incidental propoſition, 
Fheſe belong either to the ſubje& or the attti- 
bute. The diffidence of thoſe who" ſpeak in puùlit is 
rational : the diffidence is rational, is the princi- 
pal propoſition ; of thoſe who are ſpeaking in public, 
| & the incidental one; becauſe it reſts upon or falls 

in with the ſubject of the principal propoſition, 
If we have a mind to add one to the attribute 
alſo, we may ſay, The diffidence of thoſe who ſpeak 
in public i the fett of an enlightened reaſon. Pro- 
poſitions. oF enn Are t6 o be met with in every 
book. 

The reader will find Miſe particulars relating | 
to the reaſonings at the beginning of the firſt arti- 
ticle,, to which wo beg leave to refer hin. 


%. 


has _A_—— 


* 


There are then three ſorts of thoughts, ** 
idea, judgment, and reaſoning; and likewiſe 
three kinds of expreſſions for theſe, vix. term, 
propoſition, eee * 
are their qualities. 6 10 Wing 201 -; Gi 
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1955 2 e of elocuttom . 


| HERE. are. two. forts bell hey 18 
1. ing to the thoughts and expreſſions, one 
Which we may call logical, as being required hy 
reaſon and good ſenſe. The others are the qua- 
lities of taſte, as it is the taſte that, decides con 
cerning them. The former make the ſubſtance 


r eee ae. 
rr of it. een arthur ACP 7 
-AMYingq' a: 1 oa wie qual! a7”: wavy. 


mt 2440 1 N 1. 


| The buſt efſential quality of a Aa thought 3 is, that 
it be true, that it repreſents the thing ſuch. as it 
really i is. If 1 repreſent to myſelf the ſun as a. 


round and luminous body appearing to paſs along. 
the heayens, my thought is true: but if 1 _repre- 


ſent, it as a ſquare opaque. body, appearing, to the 
fight 2 as immoveable, my thought i is falfe., 4 


The expreſſion is true when it repreſents to. 
others the thought ſuch as we ourſelves haye. it. 


Ic is falſe when. X does not een Were 


#191 53 


whe or 447 ENA RE. i 63 
to others, or repreſents; it ecken manner 
from what we have it ourſelves. 10 176 

To this firſt quality dee Jufwek: A B 
thought perfectly true 9 
leſs, cuſtom hath placed a kind of difference be- 
tween the truth and the juſtneſs of a thought: 
The truth of a thought in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, ſigniſies that conformity a thought bears 
to its object: juſtneſs rather ſhews the extent of 
ne G42 Neal! ii, tb wort , 

The thought chen is e eee e- 
"I hies, and it is juſt when it has neither a greater 
nor leſs extent than that object. The expreſſion 
alſo will be true when it repreſents the thought, 
and juſt when it has neither more nor leſs extent 
chan it. If it has more it will be looſe; if it has 
leſs the thought will be,cramped-and i Wee 
| ſtrangled. zi tagte nnen 0b ile 
Tböbe ſecond quality is. clearnefs, nay indeed it 
may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be the firſt, for a 
thought that is not clear, is not properly a thought. 
Clearneſs conſiſts in a plain and diftina” view. of 
the object that we repreſent to ourſelves ; when: 
tis appears without" cloud or obſeurity, the 
thought is plain; when it appears ſeparate and 
detached * i n. is di- 
nnd viene ce hos ige ian 

| The expreſſion . bie ie 
thought'ſuch as it is without equivocation or con- 
2 e fuſion 


64 r eriwert es ö 
"Fuſion, and by the eee beer ere oberg 
a to it, and no other.” F574 #5037 mth 
— but very ke 
wie janguage they ſpeak, and yet leſs how / to give 
- ah exact aecount to themſelves of their own 
thoughts, or to ſeparate them from one another, 
——— in its proper light. Hence it 
frequently happens that they make uſe of words 
3 any clear idea -annexed' to them, or if 
their ideas are clear, they do not make uſe of 
words proper to expreſs them by. One knows 
dut half of what they are ſaying :' they diſpute 
without underſtanding one another,” when no- 
thing but a definition is eee e red 
8 an end to the quarrel bj 

The firſt ſtep then — an wes 
underſtand it thoroughly, to ſeparate it from 
Whatever does not make a part of i it, and fully to 


inveſtigate its ſeveral” eee Tun done, 
K. expreſſion will follow of itſelf. tet 


. 


R * . 
VAT N 3637 4 


oy que Pon congoit bem 80 warts 1 


Les mots n n re urrivent r 1 25 
# | $7 $64 19750 417 
Things welleonceiv'd, mays be ex 

And Words n chem are n caſe obt . 


And to this are — the logital quali- 
ties, without which there can be nothing of ele- 
xanee' in' works of literature. But in order to 

1 8 0 it is. nov-enough-thatithere are barely no 
nt e defects, 


* 
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wee there mult all be hee uo he 
r ere 

ehe CHAP, WM... 


. % N , 
Ss 1 - 
be * 


Hawes beauties or graces Wl Fan 
and expreſſions in a diſcourſe are ſuſ- 


N of, ariſe from knowing how to ſelect 
them from the group that preſents itſelf, and to 


n and order them in the moſt ſuitable man- 


Hence all the rules of elocution may * re- 
X | duced to theſe two, choice and diſpoſition, | 


The choice of the words and thought. 
* any ſubjeR i is propoſed to the mind, 


% 


the ſirſt appearance under which it ſhews itſelf 8 


produces certain ideas: on conſidering ĩ it in A dif- 
ferent light, it produces another ſet of ideas,: on 


a ſtill more ſtrict examination, we diſcover a new 
' tore. . Each ſucceſſive exertion of the mind 


brings forth freſh fruit; till at length the whole 
"toil is covered with a, plentiful harveſt. _ But 


" amidft this. abundance of e all cannot | 


. EE 
There are certain Fre 


1 
* 101 


- them. There are others which anſwer no pur- 
ber hy Ge rhe ih the 


. A. $4745 4 


F *& 


b tne _ N 
_ falſe ſplendor, and 'have alia ſolid to ſupport Xx 
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Jett they pretend to tepreſent, » Others again are 


weak and 'trifling, and have all the clearneſs of 


Water, with all its inſipidity. Some are low and 


creeping, and fall ſhort of the dignity of the ſub- 
ject; and laſtly, others are monſtrous, and tower 
out of all reach of conception : productions in 


either bf theſe Kinds are fit for en, and to be 


ſet aſide as paltry ſtuff. 
Among theſe thoughts that have a'title to our 
attention, and deſerve to be employed, are, firſt, 


the common and natural, which occur to every 


man of ſenſe and underſtanding, and ſeem to fiſe 
of themſelves from the ſubje&t without pains or 
labor. Theſe give the die in grain, and form the 


true ground work of the piece. In the next rank are 


- 


— 


248 
* 


„ 


.. thoſe which have ſome quality of their own to ſet 
them off, as vivacity, ſtrength, richneſs 8, bold- 
neſs, gracefulneſs, nicety, dignity, e, for we 
"'thall not here pretend to make a nice enumeration 
6 the ſeveral kinds of pleaſing thoughts. 
The lively thought is that which repreſents its 
" object in a clear light, and in a few ſtrokes. 9 
ſtrikes the mind by its'clearnels, and in a ſudden 
manner too by its brevity. It darts like a ray of 
light. When the ideas are long in coming, and 
. through; a tedious length of ſigns, there is no room 
room for the momentary impulſe. But when 
ea is alked, What reſource ſhe has left againſt 


a So many enetales 7 Phelps replies” the. This is 


light- 
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lightening.” The ſame! 8 of he Have. 
DIED of Horatius the father. * 

Ihe ſtrong or nervous thought has not that d. 
den effect which the lively one has. But then it 
makes a deeper impreſſion on the mind ;/ and 
traces its objects thereon in the moſt laſting co- 
lors; it engraves them in characters never to 


be effaced: Mr. Boſſuet, when he is admiring 


the pyramids of Egypt, ſtructures intended by 
their royal architects to elude the united efforts of 


"Thane gud Deck, adds, by a happy turn of re- 


flection, that they are tombs and; burying places. 
The thought here is very ſtrong and forcible. 
Pleaſures, make to themſelves wings and fly away. 
Here the idea ariſing. from pleaſures on the wing 


A ſtrongly i images the rapidity of their flight. 


The bold thought, abounds with Rrokes and 
colors of an extraordinary nature, and ſeemingly 
out of rule. When Deſpreaux ventured to write 


this line. Le chagrin monte en croupe et galope avec 


lui. He ſtood in need of the ſanction of example 


and the approbation of friends. If we repreſent 


to ourſelves vexation mounted behind the knight 


on his courſer, it is certainly a very bold meta- 
phor; but for the poet to keep up the thought 
and make this allegorical perſonage galop off with 


his knight,” ee ot er Is far ahd- 


* expoſing: himſelf to cenſure. ae i} 02 
ice bau ige tac 2294) 2901 _ We 
vo 
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We fuficiently underſtand what is meant by a 
| lively thought. Its ſmartneſs is r oc- 
caſioned by an encountering of ideas. 


'Q a ſon gres deſormais la fortune me "YE 
On me verra dormir au branle de fa roue. Boi. 


, ir 


My ve ae Fe a FHP will, 1 ot. 
4 Til deep ſecurely on her whirling wheel. 
Here we ſee the wheel of fortune, which raiſes 
or overturns the greateſt FP, mg W to 
"ok the philoſopher 1 to feſt.” | 

A rich thought is that which preſents at one and 
* ſame time not only the object but the manner 
of exiſting in that object as well as in other objects 
- which ſurround it, in order to make the im- 
1859 — greater by this aſſemblage of ideas. | 


Per Q 


Mak 8 Prens ta foudre Lens. 0 ln 
„ine on! Take thy thunderbolt oh Louis l. To. s 
The ſingle word foudre,. thunderbolt, d ns 
in the moſt expreſſive manner, ee nee e 
on the point of attacking: his foes, and reducia: 
| them ta duſt.” n en gr c {gry d wt 


wet ts 


Ro - la ſcene Francoiſe eſt ne proie 4 faden. ck | 
1 " "Beneath Pradon the murder d ſtage expires. mY 


e eee or -nither nd me pe 
to ſuppoſe this Pradon to bel who thus inhumanly 


; CONTIN? GEN INS Fee _— 
"opts. 
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"The nice or ſubtle thought repreſents the ob- 


ject only in part, and leaves us to gueſs at the, 


reſt. We haye an example of this in the follow- | 
ing epigram of Mr. de Maucroix: 1 


LS 
$58 


Ami, je vois beaucoup de bien 

Dans le parti qu'on me propoſe: : 
Mais toutefois ne preſſons rien. 

Prendre femme eſt ẽtrange choſe 3 W 


On doit y penſer mürement. N e be: nn 
Gens ſages, en qui je me ſie, 155 = EY $ 
Mon de gurl i prodenment 25 
Que d'y penſer toute fa vie. TIE . 
128 $18234þ thy * EY * 


Or this, from Buchanan: 

Says George to William, neighbour haye a care, 

Touch not that tree—'tis ſacred to deſpair; 

Two wives I had, but, ah ! that joy is paſt ! #24 

Who breath'd upon thoſe fatal boughs their laſt... 90 

The beſt in all the zow;. without diſpute, 

Says en eee d fuch precious 
e n ab [bbc 

When next you prune ed fin fag me, 

I have a ſpouſe, one cyon of that ave. 1 46440 


Sometimes it repreſents one object bo the help 
of another. That which is intended to be repre- 


ſented, is as it were concealed” behind the other, 
as when we have the idea of a book ad be found” 


* 


1 #74 bl 
only 11's grocer's or chandler's ſhop.” - The 


- 
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The poetical thought is that whoſe uſe is wholly 

confined to poetry, as being too coun and _ 
died for proſe. 

The fimple thought lie -naturatly from "I 
ſubject, and preſents itſelf, of its own accord, to 
the mind without being ught.after, as for e 


ample : San: wah . ge en te" D ein ens! 


Un Boucher rib voyant fa 8 en Ld | 
Lui dit: Ma femme, ſi je meurs, . 

Comme en notre mẽtier un homme eft n6ceſſire, | 

Jacques, notre gargon, ſeroit bien ton affaire : 

C*eft un fort bon enfant, ſage, & que tu Ns, 

Epouſe · le, crois-moi, tu ne ſaurois mieux faire; 15 
Helas! dit-elle, j'y ſongeois. uy TENSION _ 


' 0 3 
f a 
Thus Englihed. ion en hes o C pr.) 
5 42618 18 ' 
A butcher on his death-bed lad, 11 
Thus to his wee ping conſort re ow 


My dear nay prithee dry thy Tere” E. Ad of / 
A man you'll want in your affairs. 17 oy r 
There's James, — 20.3) 1 r 
You know him well, I ſhould be glad 1 
Vou would him for a ſecond take, 


A better choice you'll hardly make. 
Alas! reply'd the ſobbing ee 
tyoſt was cnkivg of ny fame. 


Ader n 
racers immediately from the nature of the object. 


of : rr 


| OF, LITERATURE . 7 
ful, mournful, &c. e as the object itſelf 


is noble, grand, &c. 912 N L067 Bt 

| There is. yet aca hh, ſpecies of thivaghts, ſo 

called by way of excellence, without being cha- 

racteriſed by any peculiar quality of their on. 

Theſe are in general ſuch reflections as are made 
by the author himſelf, and as fully blended with 
his ſubject. Sometimes it is a maxim in mora- 
lity and politics. Nothing warks' mare upon a 2 
than goodneſe. Sometimes it is 2 lively and pie- 


tureſque idea: Theſe young warriors (ſpeaking OM * 
the three Horatii) carried in themſelves alone the: 


courage aud valor of the whole Romats people. 
Theſe ſeveral kinds of thoughts eee 

different ſorts of expreſſions, anſwering to them. 
In kke manner as there are common thoughts, 


and thoughts with ſomething to ſet them off, ſo 


are there proper terms, undiſtinguiſhed by any 
particular ornament; and borrowed terms, which 
are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a character 


of vivacity, richneſs, &c. to repreſent thoughts 


of the ſame nature and kind. For an expreſſion 
to be juſt, ſhould for the generality be inihocunie | 
taſte with the thought. g 
1 fay for.t the generality: becauſe. it Salt happen 
that the expreſſion ſhall have a character which 
is not found. i in the thought. For example, the 
expreſſion may be ſubtle. without the thought 


being ſo. When Amn ſays, in ſpeaking os - 


att ; | Aricia 


72 THE PRINCIPLES” 


Aricia'; If 1 bated her I would not fly her. Here 
the thought is not ſubtle, but the expreſſion is; 
for it expreſſes the thought but by halves. Again, 
the expreſſion may be bold, and the thought not 
ſo, and vice verſo, The fame holds good with 
. e er "OE eee 
thoughts. 1 851 $1443 
This difference between the quality 'of the 
thought and expreſſion, is occaſioned by the 
diverſity of the rules of nature and art in this 
point. It would be natural for the thought and 
expreſſion to have the ſame character, but art has 
its reaſons for doing otherwiſe. Sometimes by 
means of a ſtrength in the expreſſion, a body is 
given to a thought otherwiſe weak and poor; at a 
others, the ſoftneſs of the one tempers the harſh- 
neſs of the other: if a narration is tedious, cool 
made ſhort by. a richneſs in the expreſſions. 
an object is baſe or contemptible, it is ed 
mne pe ere . 
— are e © 
their primitive and natural ſignification, as when | 
J call plant a plant, hon a lyon. : 
Borrowed terms are thoſe which are employed | 
in a foreign ſigniheation, and which is lent them 
only on account of ſome reſemblance between 
the objects, as when L call a young perſon young j 
r thi man Hon. 


The 


or LITE 


and improper terms; in the latter of ho(e-we | 
diſtinguiſh thoſe which are made uſe of 


nga nies ot 
The true diviſion of theſe,” is into proper terhs l 


% 


ignorance or neceſſity, or for the ſake, of orna- + 
ment, I ſhall explain myſel: 3) oh | 


Whenever an idea is expreſſed by à word that 


is not proper to it, it is done through ignorance, 
from neceſſity, or from taſte 3 when it is done 


through ignorance, it is à fault in the perſon who | 


does not underſtand the language he ſpeaks in. 


When it happens from neceſſity, it is ac e 
the language, which cannot furniſſi che f 


with ſuch words as it ſtands in need of. Laſt of 


all, when it is done by taſte or ehbiee, it is from 


meeting with ſomething more agréeable in the 


improper word, than was to be Pund in the pro. 
LE 


A proptiety in the terms is the principal oute 
of clearneſa· No as clearneſs is one of the chief: 


deauties in a diſcourſe, certainly propriety is to be 


regarded as one of the moſt valuable qualifieationg': 


in the expreſſion.” To procure this theng it WII. 
| be neceſſary, whenever we come: to a word ef any: - 25 


importance, to ſop a while and carefully tome 
"Sits import, to examine how far it exceetiyordalls 


ſhort of what it is intended to ſiguif; whether it: 


is- intelligible of itſelf, or requires the help UF : 


others  to-recolle&t. what ſenſe we have! alta, 
TO. Part III. £949 UE £10919 uſe 


V Taz nc iss 1 
e eee ee. always the fame” | 
import it hach in the ſume ſubjecccg ns nn | 
_ Bomowa tnms, when booed! with taſte 
and aboĩne, gine un elegante and Hfe to the dif- 
courſe. They are called h x 16d TS oof 
The word ir in general fibnifies to charge, 
turn, . eee it *. 
nnn 

CW. 1 134 315 org! . | ” 
8 I "Eh 8 e, 8 


» 1 


Ihe ane wropes are, the. . | 
 metonymy,. 7 Eat n N 
IH Hyperbole.  / N D337 

y "Tn oi die be nn. 
from its proper and. ordinary ſignification, to. one 
chat is impropar to it, fur the ſake of ornament; 
as when we fay, inflamed with anger, a taywet 
ot len che fle fields, a gras old age; 
tepms which, including a Rind of concealed com- 
pain, add a new idea, and fo. give beauty to 
dhe thought. | When the metaphor is carried on 
funben and:conkiſts of 2 number of words; it is 


25 ern « this young Plam thus watered | 


44 iti the drws of heaven, was not long without 
4 hing forth fruits” Take away dhe figure, and 
the phraſe will ſtand thus; < Thisyoung Princes 
 « thug(eridorued with heavenly grace, were e, ei 

c without putting in pradiice atts of virtue. : 
Poets, oratars, and een hills e: 
if 


— 


nn ay Fs to 
avoid exceſs on the one part, and Townes on the” | 


other. To fay, in ſpeaking of the fuins of A buncng, 
chat it is che carcaſs of a houſe, "would de going 


| beyotid the bounds of a proper erty: Bur if, in 


ſpeaking of the deluge,” we were to ſay, * 
God had given his image a fine” ſbuſing , 
would be ſinking into the Up ene * : 
Metonymy puts, 1*. The author of the thing 
for the thing itſelf, as when we lay; the dab ft 
Mars for the toils of war; the myſss for the po- 
te arts. 20. The cauſe for the effect, as in fay- 
ing of a hero in battle, that dzath'rs in his hands.” 
"4 It figures the vicious perſon, by the name 
* the vice itſelf z royalty. by the crown and 
ſceptre, 4, It takes the thing containing for 
| that which is contained he drinks off the fatal aß. 
| Synecdoche takes the part for. the whole; as 
when Virgil ſays,  Summd- placidna caput an- 
lit undi: He rear d his placid: front above the 
waves. It would not be underſiaoding that poet | 
to take this expreſſion i in aliteral ſenſe, and im- 
gine a perfor Wimming, with His head appeat- 
ing above water. This would be as poor and _ 
paultry an idea in a poem, as it wodld i in a bie- a 


alt te. he. — 


ds. DA. ttt... Milt. Att. 


* Much fachan expreſſion.n made uſe ofby a a Frenchpoet, in n ; | 
his tranſlation of Ovid: Dieu ave l fete a Jo image. 


„ 


9 


„ 
ie . 
* 
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But Virgil's, deſign--is 10; fix1 bis read 
. on the very face of his God; the 
frynt being the ſeat of ſerenity, Pt ene 
[to be taken in the ſame ſenſe as in Terence, when, 
ke, ſays, Duet capita tot; ſententiæ; and Horace, 
Ys dufuderia ft gruder, aut medi; tam chari capitis 
4. Hen the; d fer: the part: The people 
who drink the Seine. 30. The matter of which 
the thing is made, for. the thing itſelf: Amd 
with 4 vidtorious ue fins 9 We worthy of. Heres 
Gut; 13 It ü M e 

Irony, ene . ie 6" bw: 
we ſay exactly the contrary of what we think, 
in order to divert ee e 
perſon we thus deceive; - . 


* 


Ton 
© 4, Yes 


* 


1 . 


Toiutefols, Wi le faut, je veux bien m ben Jedite: 5,8 
Et bout calmer enfin tous ces flots dennemis, 5 
Reparer en mes vers les maux qu ils ont commis : * 
Puiſque vous le voulez, je vais changer de file.” 
Je le declare d done, Quinaut eſt un Virgile, 9250 | 
Pradon comme un ſoleil, · en fos ans a bad. 


Fe Ss Beil, Sat. 9. * 3 *; Wh 
2 8 78 ts 88 * 1 72 

15 Thus Lace; A e 
inne 


| But Hoc k it ious be ſo, I'll make amends, LY 3555 
And late oblige my foes to be my , | 
Thi offences of paſt poems to repair, my 
Tu change my ſtile, bee oe work erde, | 
. OQuinault'sa Virgil, Pradon eme ſun, 
An Pelles dd l 


*S 


„ Arn _ 7 

As all the terms here made uſe: of taken-in I 

eee ſenſe, are juſt und reaſonable, but 1 

8 falſe with reſpect to the intention of him who = 5 

\ ſpeaks them, it is neceſfaty to give à key to tbe 

trus ſenſe couched under this figure; and this is 

done by means of a word artfully thrown in, = q 

ape, to he ſure, in all-probability,+ 419 Mt 
* B eee eee thy . 3 
met figure; in that; lixe it, it makes the thing it 

is ſpeaking of ſomewhat: more or leſs than it is i 
reality. A ſtab of à ſword, by the help o“ 

chis ſigure, dhwindles into the prickof a pin; a1 


* ick ef a pin is aggravated: into te : 
gg or te *. wth TW OEM 2 he 72 "Ja 4 5417 it 7 8 


a Jeans in employing theſe 


herein. WA) ov ene 32.6447 * N 20310: wr + 
| Tube expreſſions, both proper NEY bortawed, | 
_ | have:their ſeveral differences which conſtitute fe - 
_  paratefatiks of each. Man, ” ſays a certain writer, 

„e ef all things: An obſervation no- 
 * Where more clearly verified than in vhat relates to 
language. For: as among us there"is me Noble 

_ pompi e N E a 

- hommage | whenever he makes his appearance, 
while the other is ſubſeryient tothe meaneſt of- 
fes, and always ready at command; fo are there 


E3 words, 


Ss reer : 
ſiet apart for performances. of the ore eee d 

ac as panegyrics, ſtudied harang ue, and me 
tts; and Sthers again which however ſtrong 
and forcible, in tbemſelves, for want of having 
| been enndbled, ate condemned te rerzin in 
mon phtsſes. But there is yet a. middle kind, 
. 2 between: theſe two degrees $55 which contains A 
5 certain number of Words and phraſes that par- 
without abſolutely-:bclonging/20+ either! cheſe 
born the baſis and gre Werk, and body of 
| the addition of 2 few-noble-terms' and Paras. 

_ - eontrary, by the concurrence of one or to o 

may de debaſed. A angle. phraſe; if e und 
__ trivial is ſufficient ,to diſhogour a Whole page; 
nay oſtenamos it may be done by om ward. But 
uſcleſa 0 thoſe viho have a: nid taſtez, s to 
thoſe wn haue none at all. We hall therefore 
de waste os dhe ont pupils. in doen:. | 
I * 3 . 85 ashi ne I bun They 
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GER ſome of the -maſt ſltikirig'pallijes, 
54 of this claſs, placed before them, their 
. attention is directed to the ſhining chbgiiteg of 
_ which they are made to obſerye the principal 
; ſtrokes. But this method is attended with ſome 
| _ inconveniencies. Every thing ought to be e- 
marked in a good author; and ſometimes thoſe _ GO 
places which appear the leaſt worthy of attention, | 
ue preciſely thoſe on which, the maſter ought to 
., dwell the moſt ; theſe frequently make the tiſſue 
of the work; and. from hence the principal beau- | = 
ties haye their ſource and origin: here- they are Ill 
firſt prepared, and from hence they take, their | 
"relievo. A mind conſtantly accuſtomed. to metz.- - 
phors and antitheles, cannot but be at 4 loſs | 
When you come to require Wund fene. And 
yet we find that the mktit of- moſt writers 
of n diſtinction lies in theſe. But what is 
to be thought of a perſon who- ſhall judge of | 
a bülling by the "Urnatictits ad carb. 
" Wotitit, withbur giüing any Attention to che di- 
"Kribiition'sf the Teverilparts, dec ee al 
TT 
IU zoo writers we and otic ated aire 
of naturill chougtits, bearing the cbmmon at- 
eeptition, and drawn from the vety TubRance of 
de mtter they triat on: een (eg 
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On this uniform ground they lightly ſtrew che 
_Howers of elocution ; : T'mean ſuch ſtrokes and ex- 
Plettone a8 have a Uiſting puihing character. Their 

nius indeed furniſhes Mo, with a multitude of 
- "beaugiful thoughts of every kind: But it, at any 
time, from a ſecret colnplaiſance, they are indu- 
| _ ed to blend theſe ornaments with the texture of- 
the work; they are reſtrained by judgment and 
good taſte in the diſpoſition of them, leaſt they 
ſhould have che air of miſplaced trappings: They 
adopt therefore ſuch only as take their colour 
, from the : ſubjeR, an d make one wy, with the reſt. 
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IL FAVING beende the foreal kinds of | 
11 thoughts and expreſſions, with the particu- 
- cular qualities of each, and, pointed out the pro- 
per choice of them according to different circum- 
ſtances, it remains to treat of the diſpoſition and 
connection to be obſerved between them. 

In the diſpoſition of the thoughts and expreſ- 
ions, chere ate ty ends only to be had in view, 
viz. to give them more. beauty, or greater 
ſrength. For that diſpoſition which produces ſim- 
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| ple clearneſs only, is rather logical and gramma- : 
tical than oratorial 7 oe OB 


; There is by nature 2. grace attached to. what- 
ever is ; performed © with eaſe : and it t being the pri- 
vilege of ſtrength to do every thing: without twW u = 
ble, ite ſeldom happes, that graceſulneſb Und | 
ſtrength are ſound ſeparate; The vigorous ath- 
let is maſter of all his motions; he regulates and 
meaſures the time neceſſary to each, and by that 
means aſſures their direction. Let us examine 
whatever has youth; and we ſhall find it full of 
graceful becauſe it is in the ſſower of ie 
ſtrength. The order obſerved in a well- formed 
ſquadron, at once augments its ſtrength, and 
| „ neee a enn ein ant 5! 
This may eaſily be applied to a diſcourſe, in 
f which the diſpoſition of the words, by contribu- 
ting to the mutual connection and dombination of 
the ideas, adds greatly to their force. Moreover © 
this connection making an impreſſion on the ear 
and mind, by the agreement and affinity of the - _ 
ſounds which compoſe the words; there ariſes that 
2 ee, heyy ee engen Harmony © 
- The difpoſſtien of the Wordg Aut thoughts +. 
conſidered relative to "thoſe two effects, compte | 
| Hends all the different kinds of figures in rbeto⸗ 
ric; and all the ſeveral combinations which ear | 
| | ens eu Weid 99/0087 | 
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"Ihe diſpoſition which \ptodyces Rus. 6 


Ber erer, or- 
dering or diſpoſing the parts of am oratorial 
phraſe, or even of ſeveral phrases, ſo as to form a 
dertain ſymmetry with each other: this is done 


by a kind of regular configuration, like that ob 


wma nee er 
When there is but a fingle word or idea; my ; 
eee eee 
the ſun, in this caſe there is no room fur uſing any 
| figure; becauſe the thought and expreſſion being 
one, will not admit of two combimations r it is 
dhe lame as a geometrical point. And I muſt al- 


then there is room for a twofold conbination, he - 
t n be And we may fill add other particle, 


form. and, atticade. te boch thought. and en- 


prieſſon, A. men may be upright; fieting, iy- 
ing in a poſture that ſhews activity, paſſon, in- 
dolence, [274 The ſame may be ſaid of the 
thoughts and exprefligns. It is from the Kinds of 


attitude given to theſe, that they have taken the 


| name of oratorial- turns with us, and of figures 
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to multiply the marders, and paints in-lively co- 
lours the headſtrong fury of the ſolliers: Sdme- 
times the repetition of the wol it Mache 4t'the be- 
ginning of different Phraſes, which follow one 
r ee 
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Lui de. tout importun jaſeur i 
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La bigoterie en Iunettes, * 

La mihauderie en cornettes, _— 
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Where ignorance in robes appears, #3 "Mm _ 

W here bigotry her glaſſes weats ; . 1 
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en it is an exclamation repeated.” art. 
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Oh rage P oh deſpair oh hoſfile fury! wo 


R Sometimes 3-poopes name, us ad Gay! Co 
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- words; according to, their degree of ſtreggth or 
weakneſs; either by aſcending, a8, he flartz, 1 
rut, he flies; or by deſcending, when, after ha- 
ing made uſe. of ſublime and elevated ideas, we 

empley their oppoſites ; but this, ſeldom e ; 
doc in fn of the burleſque kind.. 
3, Retrogradation, or, the ant-climay, turns 

ok ha upon themſelves, but in a dif- 
| ferent ſenſe: We do not live to et, but eat to 
live, . o97 anger | 
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3 think not, Pexzavit, Ion you ref; ed, 
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figures, ſeems to depend much more an the- 
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3 Ble qui a. ẽtoit pas groſſe en tout comme un uf, „ | 
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1 | N Don Ggaler animal en groſſeuf. {I'S 
= Diſant: \Regirdea bien, Inn ſtrür. 
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- Beheld a ſtately ox at gras N 
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Longe for to rival him in.figare; ,. 559 fh pig, 1 
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of this ſtory have. made, had the poet been, obli- 
_ ged to ſay, The ſiſter rere thus the other 
_ replied as follows, Ne. "I 
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I which excite the attehtieh; and thibfe Which 
5 affect the heart: "T tay” & x becauſe 


to come at "the heart we muſt pal: St | 
the mind; and the, mind js only,ro. be + moved 
by what intereſts the heart. This we hahe 
obſerved elſewhere: Now theſes two Opbra- 
tions. are, ſttictly ſpeaking, as inſeparable as the 


wo faculties from which tlie) e ee 
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what it Wil de. Mr. Flechier employs this turn 


with a great deal of grace, RL Ea 
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„i fir jamais de f PREY ITT "qui les dit 
avec plus de retenue ? *Remportoit-il' quelque avan- 
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OP LITERATURE. 5 . 45 
. Who ever did ſo many great things? Wo N 
«ever related them with more modeſty ? Did he 4 
« gain an advantage oyer the enemy ? If you would 
A believe him, it was not the effect of his abilities, 
but of their own overlight.... Was be to 
5 % give an account of a battle? Not a cireum- 
« ſtance relating to it eſcaped: his . but 
only that it was he who gained" it. In what 
e manner did he return home from canmpaigts 
chat will render his name jmimoxtal f* He Hed 
e che public applauſe : and ſeemed even to bluſh 
at the fame of his own victories ; he went to 
< meet praiſe, ee, e e , 
c excuſes, We”... Wong e en ieee 
e FE 5 
futes it beforehand. This is a dexterous turn to 
elude, or at leaſt weaken the arguments that 
might be brought againſt us, They never gain 
any thing by being firſt ſtarted from the party 
againft which they are intended; beſides, they 
by this means loſe great part of their weight and 
novelty, and by the confident manner in which 
1 HP Seer en, the judges Ale 
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which he was thought to have treated Chapelain ; 
| the poet is ſenſible-of this; and obviates/ the force 
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"Hawn, Wu n ponngaoieine;il gut A 
Autaquer Chapelain! ah! c'eſt un ſi bon homme 
Ha faſt Ieloge en cent endroits divers. 
I eſt vrai, „il m'eut cru, qu'l gel pos lege war 
AN e tue A rimer, que n'6crit-il en proße. 
Win ce que Ton Mit. He qus dixje autre choſe ? 
en blamant frs crits“ ade Gn Mie n. 
Diſtillẽ ſur ſa vie un venin dan * 
Ma fuſe en Yatequant, charitable & Giferte, | 
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His life, and for the muſe attack the an; 4 


0 But ſtill for virtue ſhews a due regard, N ey 
| And from the veel man dlingvifes the hard. 


4*. Compariſon, ſets two things or perſons in the 
"fame point of light. "Dh ming B 7 Fa 
; exerciſed i in coming. and going tram one to the 
_ other, in Comparing and... ellunating. the ſexerat 
ſtrokes in the characters of each, amd fring 
5 ſucceſſive " judgments on their reſpective diffe- 
renexs ot refertblitice. Under this figure we rank. == 
" the parallel, which is no other than 2 compatiſory | 
1 of two lluſtrivus men with each other, nn 
Mr. de Ia Mothe has, in the few following lines. 
kiten us un argen parle e Rene an Co. 
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diſcourſe of ſome length, and whinh os 
ſomething very intereſting in che ſequel, '2 quite 
different object to what was expected is of a ſud- 
den preſented to the mind. It is related, that 
* a certain empreſs having been impoſed upon by 
a lapidary, was reſolved to be reyenged on him 
.in an extraordinary manner. To this end ſhe 
* complained. to her huſband, exaggerating the 
|  < baſeneſs and impudence of this peridious mer- 
* chant, whom ſhe accuſed of o leſs chan le/ 
„ e It is very reaſonable, replies the em- 
* peror, that you ſhould be revenged for ſuch an 
nen Wb * 
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. deſerves: let bim be thrown.to- the wild beaſts, 
Tue day for executing this ſentence being ar- 
« rived, the princes. prepates to enjoy her re- 
« venge to its full height: the whole court and 
city take part with her in her ſentiments, The 
cc unhappy wretch appears in the theatre: all 
<< trembling, pale and breathleſs with his fears. 
MWhat monſter is about to dart ſurth upon him ? 
n furious tyger, a lyon, a bear, ot what ? A 
«6 me. mee his 
1 turn.“ enen ien 
We can — no means omit in chi las the a 
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Dois:je trouver en, qu un mechant 3 
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Thus imitated by Dyer Swift. 


mi e ee AAA 5 ab $f 1 9 


The mortal force of Time's deftro@tive hand; zl 
Ir mourttains fink to dales, old cities die,; 
. ——— 5 


When my old caſoc of an ancient ling 


Is qut-as elbows. why: ſhould I repine ? d 

62; Every one knows the qu eg of Viꝑil. 9 
figure alben Interruption. Scarron has a 

us the following tranitation of e e ee 


Far la mort. . II n'a cheva pas 


Our il avdit Fame trop Deo 3 * 
Allen dit il, je vous pardonne e cc awe 
Une autre fois n'y venez pas. FE 

This figure is ſometimes conſounded ich ab. 
other called ſuppreſſion or concealment, but 


_ this latter is made by wing: a thing at the 


fame time that one declares one's intention not to 
ſpeak of it. 2 5 
| [Je ne row peinhapoitle make & bee, 155 
Le fang de touyedtes ruiſſelant dans Paris, | * v1 


Le fils afſafline ſur le corps de ſon pere, 


Le frere avee la ſceur, la fille avec la mere, 
Les Epowx expirans ſous leurs toits embraſes, - 


15 ned au pere fous la pierre Ecraſes. 


Pn ester ge ge, 2. 


woke unge N Wen , 
The tymult and diſturbance I paſs oer, 9 2 : 
Mea 

* A | "The | 


87 arne . 
The Ganaffudatediwidh bees m8... | 
£ FF n it 

— Houſes by fire deſtroy'd; and dying groans * 8 | 
The helpleſs infant. dar I again d the liones, ee. 1 


. 
79. It fo apper that the orator on 3 
ſudden takes himſelf up ſhort, to ſay ſomething ; 
better or different from what he has ſaid before. 
But what am TI ſaying? Is any thing capable 
of touching you? Is it poſſible you ſhould 
ever change your way of life Can it be er. 
<<. pected you ſhould once think of yielding to ide 
<< yourſelf from Rome? In this manner Ci- 
Coro addreſſes YR = en figure oy wand 
correction. 

"The apoſtrophe: is. ty addeeffig-one's dg. 
courſe to any perſon, and when we change our 
diſcourſe from the firſt perſon we. were ſpeaking 
to, to addreſs it to others.“ Ye powers the 
46 foes of France, ye live as yet 3, and the ſpirit of 

Christian charity forbids. me to form a wiſh ſor 
« your deaths. May you-only acknowledge-the 
: «« juſtice of our arms, and accept at lengt-of that 
peace, which, notwithſtanding the loſſes ye | 
haue ſuſtained, Se e eee © 
2 n 


9 * 8 


4 Puiſſunces ennemies Pl la e vous Mer, * 
40 3 la charitẽ chrẽtienne mn de faire 9 
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+ -- THE. PRINGUPLES 
Apoſtrophes may be made to the Wing, the 
dead, the preſent, We ee 


inanimate. 


1 Wr YO Arb $9 a v7 af 
BOIL £2 41 90 #39] q | +4 : EY : 
0 rives du 5 13 J aims des cieux ! 


Liban, depouille-toi'de tes cedres antiques. * * 


0 banks of Jordain, fields belov'd by heay' "Bp 
Diveſt thee Lebanon of thy ancient woods! 


„ 8e. The wekiologre or-dolifoquy W 
fon is repreſented ſpeaking to himſelf;̃ Am 1 
<<. then overcome, ſays Juno to herſelf, . muſt 
<<. behold myſelf reduced to the neceſſity of aban- 

6 nin my er. A a e np 
„ > me,” Men 34 * 
9. In che dialogue, bees perde nde | 
5 e we eee ee 
Boileau to the king: : 


- Pourquoi ces Aephans, e ces armes, ce * „ 

Et ces vaiſſeaux tout prets A quitter le rivaj 1 9 
Diſoit au Roi Pyrrhus un ſage confident, wy $iy 
Conſeiller tres ſenſe d'un roi tres-imprudent. 

Je vais, lui dit ce Prince, à Rome oa Pon werfe. 5 
Qvoi faire ? Vaſſieger. 'L'entrepriſe eſt enen | 
Et digne ſeulement d' Alexandre ou de vous. 
Mie. Rome nn n od courrons · nous? 

— k — 
— pour votre mort. Puiſſiez-vous ſeulement 


y Feconnoitre la juſtice. de nos armes, recevoĩr n 
fois 1 


TS * 
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| (Dit reſle des Laxins ln-conquite/eh Fieils,. aten TRE 
Sans doute on 2 LAN lent Ln 
„„ Steile — e Oy: 
Dith nol tend levfriin & blentd fans efiort,. Wn. 
Syracuſe Tegoit nos vaiſſeaux dans ſon port, 
Bornez-vous Ià vos pas? . 
II ne faut qu'un bon vent & Carthage eſt conquiſe, 
Les chemins ſont ouverts, qui peut nous artter ? 
Je vous entens, Seigneur, nous allons tout & 
Nous allons traverſer les ſables de Lybie, 
Aſſervir en paſſant, VEgypte, PAtabie, 0 
Courir dela le Gange en de nouveaux pays. 
' Faire trembler is Scythe aux borde du Tami, N 
Et ranger ſous nos loix tout ce vaſte h&miſphere; .. 
| Mais de retour enfin, reren: TH 
Mors, cher Cineas, victorieux, 'contens, -...- 1 - 
Nous poyrrons rire à Paiſe,, & prendre du bon tems. 
He, Signeur, des ce jour, fans ſortix de IEpire 
en ea men qui vous dẽſend de rire W 
Fe ne anne Bail. Epit. au Rai. 


F Why M this lis This trait! and bon? 
 «« Theſe ſhips prepar'd'to quit the erbuded coaſt 2” 
To Pyrrhus ſaid & füge, Whom oft he head 
And lov'd. Yet never dic enough regard. . 
| "The King tod mad, che cvunſellor too wife, NI 
This ſhews the danger, and that ſhuts his eyes!” / . 
ate cat fameT'm eule do Rome. 
a er ener at home: 58 1 
For what? A ſiege! «A glorious enterrin | 


h | Yor Pit.” 4 un ' 4 * 1 3 * Worthy. 
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99 Tut pPRINCTPLES | 
« Worthy-alone of Philip e in and wn; F 
„ What maalk we, ftr, —— 
We ll then with eaſe all Italy ſubdue. | 
Vous Talloy chat Italy maybe; © 
« But what will you do nest? Hare Sicily; 
She ill ooh ſurrender, nor will Syracuſe 7 
1 GR Revefeſle; wel an It 
« Here do you op, my Lord ? pn eget 
_ "Preſents, and thence we will to Carthage fail; - - 
Can Carthage deal with our victorious . 
Or long reſiſt our arms when Rome is ours e 
Say what can ſtop us? When! th'way's fo ? 
All Aﬀick will be mine without a war. 1 
„ Funderſtand vou, fir, When ws hav paſt | Fc 
„The Lybian Deſert and Egyptian waſte. 
When Wannen eee, 
Ganges and Indus ſhall your laws obey, 
+. . 
„ When this'valt hemiſphere'is burs; What chen, 
Shall we not ſee Epirus once again?? 
. Ves, yes, victorious and content, we ihere 
win ee the life of gods, andlangh ab c. rr 
1 time for any thing but joy allo. 1 K 
What hinders,” fir, but yon m) do it now, ? N 
W Gould you for We Jen of lapghing 10am? 
What lets, but you may gh you x hows? 
Who, or what dares deny you that delight? 
15 "I ene nn laugh, from morn to 8 
05 night. e v Ha r 
Frespopdies ſets Gol Fry raiſes the dead, 
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220 Maas 66 dee lane aa 

Ouvre un Seil languiſſant, & Pune 4 : to 

Laiſſe tomber ces mots, welle / eee 

O Nuit! g que m'as-to dit! quel demon fur late terre 

Souffle dans tous les ene ha guene? £ 

Helas1 en devenu ce tems, cet heureux tems 

Od les rois s honoroient du nom de faineant, i 
S'endormbient {ur le trone, &c. ' Defpreaus, - 


TT: Sr e 2 
And leaning on one arm his lumpy bead, | 
While from his languid eyes a deluge ran, 
_This brokeo ſpeech in feeble tone! began. x 
Nie, hor fbf we we e nem. 
What new-born plagues doth eee | 
Fan do che furies throw their fiery das. 
breath fatigue and war in human hearts ?. 9 5 
hither are fled thoſe happy times of peace, 
When idle kings, Aiſſoly d in Honghtns eaſe, "8 


| Reſign'd their ſeeptres, and the tails of ſtate, 
I) Counts or ſome inferior magiſtrate ; | 


And on their thrones ſupinely lo'd—— 


Be The babe 5 Te WS nes 

imagy ee ren ee eee ſpeaking of | 
in ſuch lively colours, that we thin we {ce then 
inſtead of barely hearing them related. It an- 
Fwers to what we call image, picture, a lively | 
relation, Kekeelredon. It is known among the 
E * aner 
W 


an 


f eee of a 
cteribing the form of a perſon- "Nothing of this kind 
can be more perſect than the ee 

olf floth in Boileav's Lutrin ; 6 


8 28 „ et; 
2» #. #8 wet * 


| 3 ey Lane) "jet 
PEE "La Match opphitie | lee ys 
| Dans ſa bouche a Tiuſtant ſent ſa langue . 
Et laſſe de parler ſuecombant ſous effort, 


 Soujpire, fetend ſes bras, ferme Teil & + Endott. 


'She nid, rn 2 14 


Inſtant the goddeſs See 
T 


When is Wg Tm pho 
7 | marifiers, it it Is called ethopolea re ag 


ALES # 4 eb A 


5 it p 


— 


. vis 36.4 
No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew, Ho «| 
And wich a tative bent did good purſue z 

' Unfote's by punimment, unaw'd by fear, rol 
His words wa Gap, be eat Gone 


tu Fl S430 © AF Dryden. 
"= Fe ; x 7 
* 


7 wp 
— 2 * 


ene it defobe ful: 


SS =» $44 
pork! w_ 
wks 13 


- eee eee 
I.] clanging ms; he graſps in either hand. 4 
A pointed lance, and reed fm band to bands - | | 
Revives their, ardor, turns their ſteps from flight, 
| And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 
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| OF TERATURE. wor” 
| As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear „ 
The brindledt Mon; ot the'tulkey Ber; TN 
Wits volce and Hand piovolies thei doubting heart, 
. And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart : 
So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare, 


4 :argys 88 Pope's Iliad. 4 
places,” Mi, Fledtier's ; 


6 as oh cer 


deſeription of hoſpitals may ſerve as 4 model in this = 


kind; tis in the queen's funeral oration - 
Let us/behold her in theſe hoſpitals, where 
+» the grated her public acts of piety; in theſe 
places where. ill the jnfirmities and 
„of human life are aſſembled; where the groans 
< and complaints of thoſe who ſuffer and are in 


pain, fill the ſoul with inceſlant ſadneſs; Where 
L the ſmell that exhales from the bodies of the 


s attend them ready to-faint away, &c.” 


Compariſon conſiſts in placing two things in 


# ceux qui ſouffrent, rempliſſent Lame d'une triſteſſe in- of 
portune 3 ; ol Todeur qui vexhale de tant de corps lan- 1 8 


. Flechier. 


1 Voyons-la dans ces hdpitaux on . 5a [2 


front of each other, beten p tere waned 


| in one or many points: Wh N 2-6 
r. 
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ſes miſericordes publiqu | dans . ces lieux od ſe ra- 
mant toutes les infirmités, & tous les accidens de la 
© vie homaine ; on les gemilſemets & les plaintes de 
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A wit's a feather, and a chief a d, mad of 1 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 


* 1785 oa 
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72 * * "y opt $64 barry Von; 
4 vega 4 11517 4 3 


. oe l ofen u- 17. 


. be ohn bf K 
"i ordtr.t6 obtain forgiveneſsy 4, J confeſi-myſtlf 
10 hate erred, but I um aun and hat:ir dman, 
208) what'we are all ſubject to. e enen MC} 
is made ue of, when all . 
-means failing; we bare recourſe to prayer and 
"Tear rs: F208 75 £3373 Þ k F - $63 i T1492 v J 

By avs ji Wi Jer biz hb, ty the ab you 
Hive wad ey bc, T conjure. you Me 

 Commination denounces vengeance : "YR 


7 


„N A * Wat: talks 


* 


on EINE RAT UAE. * 
| == op fai ce que 17 * on n ** J pole: © 
E 1 ve, 1 feul en en eule. 
3 83 tri | 


2 - Thou te my en | thou know'fti00 what ;y 
os Tf 
1 I grow cel, Gon art the fols cauſe. 


CE eee 
ratich, We cannot meet with a ſtronger exam- 
ple in this kind than what Corneille has given us 
zo dhe following ſpesch of Clecpatra te her ſon 
e n b eee ee 


4 ih 
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Fan . woila roi, 1 1 
jet ui dfait dun pere, & dun frere „* de moi, 

| Paiſſele ezel tous deux eee eee 

t faiſſer 059 BR eee ee 
7 g iſßea · vous ne trouver dodars vote uνj˖ - 

horfeur, queg-huſte & Ade die . 

Et pour vous ſouhaiter tous ml born aig FL 

+ Puifle-naitre de yous mA habe |? the. I 


©. a+ * mn. 6 4 * „ „„ — whey es 
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955 Our Englith | poets 70580 with many V fine inſtances 
of this kind 3 but the imprecation dengunced by Lear on | 
his diſobedient daughter, is, I think, the moſt affecting > 
that could be penned by man: þ moment 5: 7: beih. hs 
Hear, nate, hears dear goddeſs, hear a faber! 

Suſpend thy purpoſe, 1 e 
To make this creature fruitful: 1 +45 
Toto her womb conwey ſterility, || Nhe 


4935s 1204, enn e c OS 


The interrogation is a figure frequently em- 
. ployed in the vehement and paſſionate ſtyle. It 
keeps the auditor in ſuſpence, obliges him to lend 
his attention, _——  —_—__—— gta 


e e re 2&3 (I *% TR 1 +2 Nan 


4 | Hall Rome zen hal, in aſhes lad, WER 
5 eee * 
„ For what I hate in Attila the Han? F 


1 EIn 
1 Dae e eee . 
2 conifer. pinion, take. Gaim thee ance 

it has the ſame character as the hyperbole, and 
5 then it conſiſts in giving an air of grandeur to what | 
'. _ i low, and making what is great 1, wig 


| „e ie "WE AE uz rinekn uit 1 
Dt ap in Her the organs” of increaſe, 19 
_ And from her derogate body „ ; 
e „Abe enter her? If the muſt teem, {i 8 
1 © © Greate her thilk of ſpleen, that it may live, , md arg FO 
„ ere . 


4 a 
-* Thick alt de wherein and benefits 0 


To laughter and contempt; tht he map fe, >, f 
Ho ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is : | 


Nimm hy ada acetate tt] > 
448] 1 "aki 1 


4x 


for thoſe. which are little: 


oOratot, 1 imprifon a Roman. elinery it in oked = 
upon 4 4 ting of parricids to pur him ta death; what 
33 1 fay of thoſe: who dare tn nail him to @ 


meme 
a certain extent given to a thought, preſented un- 


„ 
% 


_ raiſing a thought, In this "thinner does Rouſ- 
ſeau amplify that thought; "Shall wr Ways be the 
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Les forfaits les plus noirs, 22 1 uh | Tm : a HU 


"Du faux eclat qui tenvironne, M e nt 
© © Sexons-nows Weser ne aa 15-9451 od 
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0. cEfMmnooNnew#15:Crimrord os niche ur e 
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PVortune who wich e oats <4 "IF; 1 
2 3 the vileſt bad * 
Shall we ever dazzled be, © 20 


9163 54d 64,06! 5 
"With Py! empty pageantry 
Luta 9 4 


8 * 
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der different appearances, in. order to make the 
impreffion ſtronger and deeper... The foul is ſtag- 
gered by the firſt impulſe, the ſecond diſplaces it, 
aud the third intirely overturns it. This is called 


oben Incl Han! 1 * . ati 
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"Hes 8 6 besser W. 
| TOHME-" wr ” | 
kale ” quail rompetls a e ©0846 5 
D'une culte hontenx & frivole,. | eee, 


nous tes autels? 1 1 ue b | 


Ul long, flattering idol, tay," 2 ve 0 
" Mlaltve Banden homage pep: 22 mY 
"How "How long at 0 altars bow 1 * 2 nn 
4 T * N * 1. 28 


m third.is il he fame EE ogg 


Pena ee 6 ane, - 
 *Conideres par les ſactifce s, lib 0 
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| Muſt we ever ſacrifice | vg . 75 2 75 N 
| To thy whim and blind epi, 
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h | 
| And to raiſe thee fall thus low? rg. "8 
* * : * 4 „ * * * * £ 
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An important thought, 3 
Kaſh of lightning, is ſcarcely perceived before 'tis 
gone; and if it is repeated in an Igartificial man- 
ner, it loſes all the merit of novelty. "What is to 
de done in this caſe? It muſt, be preſented ſeveral 
times, and each time with different ornaments, ſo 
that the ſoul being amuſed with this piece of de- 
ceit, ſtops with pldlſure'at* the fame'6bjeR, and 
takes all the impreſſion that we Nope je give | 
her. L us Dee e When The ſpeaks 


* 10 


yang ae appearande>” Aw 40 


' | He quoi! En 
Entre Phipocriſfie & la devotion? _ 
0 F 
Et rendre meme honnear au RAE” au N 
Fengler Vartifice I la fettig, 411 
”? Colfondre Tapparence avec lay th. A 

mer le fantome autant que 3 * 
"Rell gau wou Aeg r 
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No degree of inattentiowiean! hold outdaglihſt = 
a thought ſo obſtinately bent upum returning t 
muſt make its way inte the ind, und f= itſelf 
there in ſpite of all reſiſtance. This is im all like- 
lihood the copia rerum ( ſententiarium of ths La- 
- tins, à vigorous ubundance which gers chat liſe 
and ſpirĩt to diſcorrſe, that cauſes · it to 20ll / in a 
bal torrent, and bear down all before t. 
Theſe are the principal kinds of figures as well 
1 as thoughts: which are, ucerding 
to the Roman orator, the eyes of the diſcourſe, 4 
And give it all its luſtre, fire, and beauty. But 
- if theſe eyes were to be diſtributed all over the 
oy RN eben- R | 


- i A 
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Unes in a parterrez. of ſounds in- muſic} thoughts 


208: rei nend 
ate in at wy. ee 


v welut oculosiquaſdim eloquentias credo, ſed neque ocul: 
toto corpore 1 85 r . e 
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Notion and tafte for harmony ems to con- | 
Mitute the Whole nature of « our fouls, as has 
hes te 6 be RE Re Ne 
*"phers. Whatever is harmonious, eſtabliſhes it- 


ſelf therein ad eee eg: up - 


2 part. of its eſſence. [4141466 Reo 43 #7} 1 02) 3- 
N d mona eee | 
- things. of the ſame nature and kind: Thus there 
- is] an harmony of colours in a picture, of the 


* 
os. 
1 
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amen, bree, p 
e d eee tu rh au A 
Te give-2 den lden of the oratorial Harmony, 


zt will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh three kinds of 


agreements in a diſcourſe; vi. that of the ſounds 


d , and wende cnſidered as a continued chain, or 
—  . thread of things, belonging to, and mutually car- 


Hing on each other: that of theſe parts with | 
each other, conſidered. with reſpect to a certain 
n proper te them nemme 
8 f ; # 4 com- 


— 4 


Eat /0rL1TunArUnE 2 % : 
compartment made to fall. neat 1 
the agreement eee eee eee 
compared with the things they are intended to 
to ſignify. For want of this diviſion, the term 
eee 
a eee ere * 171 
nenen 
ody; and is the agreement of ſounds which fol- 
| low each otherj-of which only one part can exiſt 
_ ata time, but yet ſo connected with the reſt, by 
means of che affinity it has with the foutids pn 
precede or follow it, as in che ſong, where-the 
tones are placed ut certain intervals, 3 
hid hold of. This may be compared to a 


9 ſtream. "PA d hn 1 Fry ' 
"Mt The ſeed is Ihe dhe falling of dbl of Vater, 
and is called number It conſiſts in ſuch a diſtri- 
bution of the parts and pauſes, as the ſenſe or ear 
requiie: Numeric in continuatfont milllus'of. Di- 
flinttio & equalium & ſape variorum intervallorum 
percuſſio numerum conficit ; quem in " radentibus 
_ guttis, qued' intervallis dilinguunter,; notare poſſi 


mu, u an enen, Er Ok. 
2 Ota W aan 


The third ſpecies wan ial fe een 
de and be called the agreement of founds, _ 
tte WI deen - 
l 1714 "We; 


__ 
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ao THE PRANCIP L7DS . 


Ec. with tlie tender or rough, ſerious; angty, 


* dich 110. Dial 81! #3443 © {TE 811 1 042 1 a 
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n ee Seek 3A + 36. It ech i bit 7 of 
$1205 TB FI of araotal Melody, ORE wal 
n er GOING. 025% ud * Ng 8 "1 
Ratorial melody in the manner-of-adapting 
or connecting ſimple or compound ſounds 
. with. each other, ſo as to, form ſyllables; and of 
yllables to form. a word, and of words to form! a 
period, and fo on. 


Tue letters of the French alphabet are com- 


monly reckoned twenty-four, a, l, 65:4, e, %. g. 
, i, by l m, n, o, 5. ge T2 dn b u u % *, Which 


may however be reduced to twenty-three, becauſe 
dheir # becomes c or gu before a, o, u, and they at 


. preſent ſeldom make uſe of the 4. 


1 


% 


"becauſe ancient f and. 5, as. well, as. u and. v, 


' were expreſled by the ſame charaRer ; but as thoſe 


letters, Which had always different powers, have 


as : - 


205 a * . e | 
* 5 ; g | | 
0 p 
73 RN a 


eee 
|: Aa or Apex. was, which ape aa Le wa 


- The Eoglih ulely.rorkon che fame number, 


now different forms, that alphabet may be pro- 
hin ole e eee mm. | 
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er wren russ. noe 0 4 


4 Fr pak een 
Of theſe letters ſome 1 Wh 
| en a compount or iguntive ve. 5 
\ The finfl of Utans Wale vowels; Mere. 
an cxpreſoaly- neee belt ae 
- five in number. ind en vint! N ; ..- 
© Tho! dibernace ö ; 


no ſound of their on, but hat they receive from 
the aſſiſtance: of ſome one of the vowels, whoſe 
ee the ſame een Thus & 
ener voirel-Whyt found] it hops. 4, if pro- 
nounced without the aſſiſtance fof'a vowel, is no 
more than x e oe: not a 
found. p . 5 
| Forma og 5 — 
"3s The ſound is either . "7M — 
less degree: . Placing the vowels in . 9 
order, 0,45 4,44 & we ſhall find that the firſt is 1 
ö che fulleſ, and the laſt the weakeſt, | WI: Wo Ty 
HR Our e and e, in; ſame words, is more open, in 10 
other more choſe, and conſequently is ,at for | 
times wore:ſonorous,- at:others-Jeſs .o 
Thpe length of the voel is the time taken up 9 
in pronouncing it. Fbis varies, in almoſt every — Þ 
| Janguage, that is to ſay, that every, language has 
beaten. 1 
time 


, * 


— 


called 1g, the Hl ve: This length and 
rer OV 
„ 0 WR 10 A 
© ' Conſonants are ene e are"Vight 
Rr 
4 m, n, r. Theſe were called ſepiorwels by the 
rt 4 with us they have the name of Iii. 
— Others again are more. ſtrong and * 20 p, 
„ Oc. and g before a, nnn aff 
There are a third kind which bold «middle 
n and are only the latter foftened in à greater 
"NY bj 4 u, vr, &ct and g before i. 
7308 The s, which has a hifling/ſound; has under 
ad 18 + Jenhe Vidal before e and, and the'z Cor 
1 ent that ie, % had 3 
1 . Theſe are the coinmon elements bf at 15. 
as being thoſe of nature Herſelf. 
| "NC ane m F e bet it 
du deen found, Aren an analyſis, chat/all Eu- 
reducible thereto, as unto a common principle. = 
"Nature, as not "contented with having given 
men the firſt elements of language, has further- 
more furniſhed them with the principal combina - 
tions of all theſe, as it were to invite and put them 
nin the way of forming words. She has given us 
 _ ©" dipthongs, which are the combinations of vowels 
1 n 
; adi. 


as + 
9 2 


or LITERATY RE. 113 
22 e eee ee tripthongs, 


from being compoſed of three ſeveral vowels. 
Theſe are the fame in all nations, with a. ſmall 
variation ariſing from the different modifications 
of the organs, according to the particular cuſtom 
or mode of ſpeech. She has, in the next place, 
| provided: ſyllables, which, are combinations of 
theſe vowels with conſonants. |, Of theſe. ſhe pro- 
duced at firſt the more ſimple, as ba, be, bi, &c. 
afterwards ſhe brought forth. e one ee, 
pounded, as bra, bre, bri, &c. An 
Thus far reach the elementary Fee 
mord combinations of all language. This is 
the common ſtock from whence every people firſt 
drew their words, which they afterwards diſpoſed 
according to certain laws, which uſe, cuſtom, 
example, neceſſity, art, imagination, circum- 
ſtances, or chance, introduced among them, In 
this manner have muſicians, from the ſeven prin- 
cipal notes in muſic, compoſed not only ſimple 
Airs, Fenn, 
no to be met with⸗ e 
| eee wv proqued.ta. „ 
mill be neceſſary to offer yet ſome few obſerva- » 


amen e, e e 
ne eln $61 

Wan egal in te 6 hae chad + 
wp That the nearer they approach to the ſungli- 


/Eity of the firſt elements, the ſofter ä 
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and more eafy to profiviince.- 20. That che lon- 
ger they are, the more melodious they are. 39. 
That the more they are diffuſed, the more ſono- 
rous they are. And contrarywiſe, the more com- 
plex, ſhort, — ee dryer, 
and deeper will they be 
As to the combination of ſounds, it is to be 
remarked, that the vowels which run into each 
Scher in joyning, ate always ſoft, that thoſe 
which will not ſo blend, form dertain gaps or va- 
cuĩties called hiatus; that confonants, which clalh 
with each other, are always more or leſs harſh, 
| becauſe the configuration the vowel receives from 
* them, — drr mau men 
Having thus edel Wen obfahviſith dn 
Peas — elemerits of ſperch, und their 
4 particular characters, let us in' chte next place exa- 
| Yan: Ne rouge bugs ee eee 
Haden e eee 
And here there are two extremes to be avoided, | 
viz, the hiatus, occaſioned by two vowels coming 
together, which' ſeem to cut off each other, as in 
this phraſe, "Should thy Iumbier; and theencounter- 
ing and daſhing together of conſonants, which, 
having no proper ſound of themſelves, fatigue the 
organs in pronunciation, 3 18 the 
1 . * 
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| HY | Inthisiecies, as in morality, che mean is the | 
true point of perfection. The conſonants and 
vowels ought to be ſo blended and adapted, as to 
give a mutual ſtrength and ſweetneſs to one ano- = 
ther. The former ſhould. ſerve as it were, for a 
uppart and prop to, the, latter, while theſe again 
ſhould, in return; give a whe poliſh to the 
others. %% waht 2% Mac lids 3s tl 
Thoſe laws relating to the, anion, of the 3 
in a ſyllable, and of ſyllables in a word, take place 
in ſuch words as are combined and adapted to each 
other in the ſame. phraſe, The final conſonant 
readily unites itſelf to the initial yowel of the fol- 5 
lowing word, and in the ſame manner tlie final 


vowel loves to reſt and ſupport itſelf on the initial 


«onſonant, from whence there refults an agreeable = 
chain of ſounds, which nothing fps, nothing 
ie wp totes prut Th 
In the union of the 9 e e | 
are principally to regard eaſe and variety; this 
latter qualification is more eſpecially to be atten- 
ded to. This we may gather from the diſguſt 
dat l delicate ear feels from  ſameneſs of the final 
notes in a piece of muſic. Sometimes a phraſe 
- hould be terminated by a ſhott word, at others 
dy a long one 3 ſometimes by a chain of either of 
- theſe; by founding ſyllables, or by falling ones; 
the firſt round off the cadence full, in the others 


252 
. 
914 

% 


2 as to the beginnings. tt He M199 ON 

We are not however tyed down to a ſtrict ob- 
ſerrance of all theſe rules. Little more is required | 
than to inform the taſte, that there are ſuch laws 
in being, to render it attentive; and put it upon 
its guard in its operations. We are ſenſible that 
ee eee deere NA 


N en e de e 

a 1 4. x N i * ; 
(3s 47 H A p. aneh Ani 
35 975 e ee, 1 40 

: Wo * 8 2 eu was 727 


e eee mann 
number, and have repreſented it by a2 
r be Wee » 
be farther explained. | 
Number is fo called, ene mult conli-of 
more than one. Unity is no number in arithme- 
tic, a ſingle note makes no meaſure in muſic, nor 
will one geometrical line form either ſymme- 
try or proportion. In like manner, in a diſcourſe, 
one word, or one ſingle member of a period, con- 
ſidered by itſelf, cannot produce what is called 
number. Number can only ſubſiſt in a multi- 
plicity of parts, having am affinity of equality 
or inequality, conformity or r- 
. each other: Diſtinctio, & ægualium & fa 
3 | 5 


or IRA TAE 117 
To proceed regularly in this matter, which is 
hed, importance than is generally imagined, 
we ſhall firſt inquire im how many ſenſes the word 
number may be taken; and then examine what 
effects it produces in 2 diſcourſe, when, taken! in 
every one of theſe different ſenſes. ” 
The word nuniber, in Latin numerus, has the 
fame ſerife as rhymes, goljucs, had with the Greeks, 
Sometimes it is taken for a ſpace of any kind, 
which has ſome ſenſible relation to another. In | 
this ſenſe Cicero uſes it in the paſſage juſt cited. 
© Tt is likewiſe frequently undetſtood dec tk 
ner in which a phraſe is terminated ; or, in other 
Words; by number is meant the laſt or conclu- 
ding ſounds, which give an agreeable cadence or 
'Qole to a number or period. In this ſenſe we ſay | 
à numerous cadence. Cicero in his Orator, and 
Quintillian' in his Inſtitutes, frequettly make uſe 
of it in this ſenſe. | 37 
=" Sometimes it ſignifies what the muſicians call. 
the time or movement, ner wah renders the 
air quick or flow. = 
_  'Lafttly; we ſometimes find this name given to 
what the Greeks called metres, und the Latins 
fett, and which we may term meaſure, though 
1 In this ſenſe we find it again 
e ra at wm ene or Ng opp 
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| All men have a natural propenſity to numbers. 
We de almoſt every thing by meaſure. When we 
Poel, gur ſteps are made at equal diſtances, We 
| breathe at equal intervals. The hammer of the 
blackſmith falls in cadence on his anvil, and be 
weaver toſſes his ſhuttle in numbers. Not eyen | 


times, its periods, its intervals of moying to 


n 19155401959 at nic r dw A * 
If rus fyqumetry de found in things which ap- 
pear merely mechanical, how much more reaſon 
is there to lock for it in ſpeech, which is the 
image of manking, that is, of that part of us 
dich is itſelf, che principle, rule, and model 
all ſymmetry and proportion ? þ 8 25 ne 
From the necefity, we Ie under of fetching | 
breath, we firſt begin to perceive. the neceſſity of 
number in oratory. Our organs regyire an interval 
of art to reſume their functions; and nature, who 


IS. . 


ov 4 
0 © . % 


never (chers the agreeable from, the truly uefyl, 


has attached a pleaſure.to reſpiration, which js fel 
23 ſenſibly by thehearer as by the orator himſelf. 


: = * "oy Js: > et 
Over and above this kind of pauſe, there, are yet 
| three others to be remarked, vis, The pauſe of 


. p C 
20 
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the object, aher deten an tas cf cher 


ea 2 be? 


"The abe ſhould: be al matted diſtin. 
and without confuſion ; and conſequently require 


to be ſeparated by ſome kind of interval. Let us 


conſider them as they are found in nature, or in a 


picture; not one but has its line of circumſcrip-- 


tion, which bounds it and ſeparates it from every 
other object. And ĩs it to be ĩimagined, that in a 


diſcourſe, which is a moving picture coloured in 


the moſt exact and regular manner, they ought 
not to be drawn ſeparately, and diftinguiſhed from 


„„ wes Wk ou | 


painting? ce 

— pays of ee is 
very eaſily confounded with that of the mind 
which repreſents them, and this without danger 
of prejudicing the number of the diſcourſe, ne- 
vertheleſs the mind has its pauſe peculiar to itſelf 
and quite diſtin from that of object. 
Like a 22 it draws its Rrokes. ena 
another, whence they muſt neceſſarily be ſepara- 
ted from one another by ſome kind of ſpace or 


interval. There are three operations of the mind 


idea, judgment, and reaſoning- Each of theſe 
is terminated by a pauſe. When the mind con- 
fines "itſelf to an idea, there is a pauſe after this 
idea. When it would ſorm a judgment, there is 


r . 


1 * 


ö 
. 
' 
6 
1 


en foul 


2120! Tar anni. 


* there is another pauſe: after the reaſoning. . Be- 


ſides this, the judgment when complex, and 


every reaſoning in general, has its half pauſes and 
quarter pauſes, which are diſtinguiſned by the- 


punctuation: for example: 0 _ 


niobet, are periſhable goods," | he 


The ear has alſo a 2 occur 


; —— pn, wich cru tr 
points, terminating a certain ſucceſſion of times, 


and king u Influtt- nfs cee or 
another ſucceſſion. Theſe pauſes are very evi- 


dent in muſic, which is always diſtributed by 
pPhraſes, demi phraſes, and meaſures. A ſuc- 


ceffion of ſounds without their proper diviſions 


| and compartments would quickly tire the ear, or 


at leaſt ceaſe n _— 
in continuatione nullus gi. 


& few endiaplce wilt preſently. avplatn a that. 


has been faid. This young plant thus watered with 
it. In this phraſe there is but one pauſe 
marked, which is that where the full We 
Nevertheleſs there is a pauſe aſter plant, another 
after heaven, and another after long. And to 


a pronounce it properly, there ſhould be ſome ſpace 


or diviſion obſerved. We may breathe after hea- 
ven, but then this is but an half pauſe, the mind 
not being at the end or boundary of its operation 


Vll after. fruit. There is a paule for n 


5 or durgdt, 2 3 
aft p, 
A he tl PHT. ee 
obſect and that of the reſpiration are blendes to- 
gerher in that of the mind, which. All continues 
its progreſs, though the objects are divided, and 
the pronunciation ſtops for to give breathing time: 
this occaſions a variety. At length theſe three 
pauſes all fall into one another at the full / ſtop, 
where the ſucceſſion of objects finiſhes, the 
reſpiration Tenn! aud the mind is at the 
end of its kürte Mammon: 
It now remains Gees Gets ebm 2EMy X 
pauſe ſor the ear. Tbeſe depend either on the 
ſymmetry of ſounds, which in the modern verſe 
is called rhyme, and ſupplies . the place 'of the - 
uniformity of metre that cloſed the verſes of the 
antients; or on nnen 
uniform intervals, neee 
. chante les combats & 5 — bei, kei 
Qui par les longs 1 trausux e oy 5 8 
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ebe ee ;of,, interyals, lince.cach, 
Ng Pare; Wo. - "verſe 


177, 3 vine 77886 MP 
erſe conſis of a like numer of feet, and have. 
each the ſame final. But behdes this pauſe. of 
the finals, there is yet another, of che hemiſtichs, 
which anſwer to each b other 0 9 the finals, and 
are e uniform on 7 from be. equality of their i inter- 
vals. This will be beiter F in ak two. 


; lines | i 11 _ 


| 
Lorig e de eee m_y * 


Fortune he wick erring Baker „ 211911629 2144s 
wept n ee frre Ho Mot lie e 1 
ind iin id ort e n be 
Hajeghe eum hen in item pruſet, though there 
is no ſymmetry of ſound. But add the two fol- 
lowing verſes, and there will be SS: ſymmetry of 
Wümme, 


abngci to Ptbtout; 
Er. we. 5 FARE 1 1 2 EY, 


(fy berlin e. 
* 9 15 1 5114 hy A1. 10 Vier 72 Ann 
eee pauſes of the ear di- 
ſtinctly marked, and their two-fold kind exhi- 
bited n clear manner. . 

The pauſes of the mind, and thoſe of reſpira- 
tion, may be diſtinguiſhed by the punctuation. 
Thoſe: of the objects, when they do not fall in 
with thoſe of the mind, cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
by any ſenſible mark in writing ; nor. yet in pro- 
nunciation, but by a particular tone of inflexjon 
of che voice, or certain e D ee | 


or ern OTA 12 
aſte, ot by a clear and inct manner natural to 
the perſon who is ſpeaking. | And hende is it that 
we meet with ſo few people capable of reading fo 
x3 to give their hearers pleaſure and fatisfaQtion, ”— 
Tue pauſes of the ear are diſtinguiſned in the 
ſave manner as thoſe of the objects, "when they 


depend only on the — of the intervals. . 
when we ay, 


1 - : * 
* * wi? &; 9433 BE + va © 
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Fortune who with . 1 wn Wa 
Crown'ſt blackeſt ations with ſucceſs 


- 


 Wedwell-alittle eocowerrki-witderrefmct- | 
line by way of diſtinguiſhing the points of diffe- 
rence. But when there is a ſymmetry of ſounds 
or rhyme, the conſonance alone is — of | 
diſtinguiſh them. » 1; ging eat?" 

"Theſe are the different kinds of pau ſes 3 13 
remains to confiler.at what diſtance they are * 
placed. W ane w 1 ft 4467 e het: 

py eee ah! een | 
88 the ' neceflity of reſpiratiom and the Jaws of 
taſte.” This 1 inconteſtable. Therefore if wo 3 
would pleaſe" in proſe, we ought neceſſarily to fol 
low, ad ear as poſſible, the ſame rules, fince it 
is. to paſs through the ſame organs, and to be 
_ Judged by the ſame taſte ; andg by x like conſe- 
2 every piece me to be har 5 


WE 12 


43214 1111 1 


to ado; © jucY Bip 155 ay are made uſe. of | 
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WHIT: e ago eee, e 
feet, more or les. 
But how, comes it chi this propa 00 
all che air of a paradox? | 8 
Dionyſius of Halycarnaſſus in his, tivatife on 
the diſpoſition of words, goes ſtill farther. He 
will have it, that proſe which is perfectly har - 
monious, has not only its pauſes and rhymes 
nearly the ſame as what we find in verſe, but 
even its metres too ®, and by cutting off ſome 
TO which he fools to ave een m. | 


is Dt 


ted i re tbe Cs 
| laws. Metreis à like bounded. ſpace, but has * 
parts filled according to certain laws. os ap 
To render the diſtinction more clear, een 
rhyme of two me aſures, yurn this any way you wall, 
thire muſt fil!” reſult two meaſures. Rhyme regards 
| only a ſingle ſpice : but if this ſpace is filled with ſounds, 
as theſe ſounds are either ſhorter or longer, there will be 
more or leſs. of. them required to, fill the ſpace ; which 
will produce different metres. in the. ſame rhyme ; or, if 
you will, different diviſions pf the ſame ſpace. If the 
1wo meaſures of the rhyme are hlled by two long ſounds | 
con es) the rhyme becomes chat metre called a 
ſpondee z if by ou long and two ort ones, the rhyme, 
though-ftill remaining the fame, takes the' name of dac- 
 tyl: if there are twoſhort aud one long, it is an ana- 
peſte ; if one long between two ſhort ones, it is an m- 
phibrachys; laſtly, four ſhort ones make a double pz Thie, . 
Here are fe forts of memes or feet fr the fame rhyme, 


1 troduced 


erer e., Tas | 
troduced merely for the ſake'of bettet diſtinguiſh 
ing the verſification, he has turned the exordiums 
of all Demoſthenes' cy. kts different kinds 
of verſe. 8 86 | 
But we have no e chus Fir, inc 
we have no knowledge of the different metres. 
However, we have this to ſay, that French proſe, 
when it has its proper number or harmony, has 
its pauſes diſtributed in near the fame re uler 
manner as they are in verſe. Me 
Leet us open Flechier, one nn abus 
oraters they have for a fine and delicate ear. If 
we pronounce the words in the ſame manner as 
in proſe, that is without enpreſüng all the ſylla- 
e eee 
te ne N 
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19. & la renommte qui ſe plait 
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14. Los peres m ; © 41 + att 575 


. envient leurs fils pleurer | e 41 


10. fur leur ginirel nurt. my WT E 
17. Larmee r e 
18. 4 lui rendre les denoirs funtbres, 


— is * * * 


20. à 1 e dans Funiuerer r 
21. r ecmnaains,. 4 85 1244 * 1 


a3. eli dla prin 
2 2 L ręret de ſa mort. N 0 23 75 
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Ian affiifted, Fun vubfdtiy el zart? es ri 

2 Tau- expires © e vo ind! gw e 
3. all is confus'd < ma Wen A ver tidy elav::3 
ering. LF 99 5 
5. victory jm ,ʒ re * 1 
5. peace diſappears e 
. the good intentions of th ali grew coo £ 

8. the troops feel their 2 * 14 IR * 
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20. to fpread argund) 9 1 
21. whateper's e yada. * al 


22. proceeds to for g 
7 th thts prifce's 22 40 


23. with * 2 ac 
bn and cn heart with or row Pos death, © 
* WA”; 
; nh -4 this "exaniple_ 0 . haye Ger. pay 
f l in the exa t interyal Proper fox. werke. 
None of them exceedin twelye feet ing t 
French, nar ten in the Falk. he fx firſt 
are rather ſhorter _ indeed than the common ſhort 
Ferle; but . 3 confines that kind. of 0 
vert io nothin g under fix X Hllables, i is SY r 
bitrary, and is We Gel e i fave only in th 
ſtricter and more elevated por In the lyric 
and familiar we ſometimes ſes ic ale ef three 
or four ſyllables only. For the ſeventht, let us 
count the feet as they are pronounced (in the 15 
French! 0 : or M wh N. K JOY 
| 5 85 7 89 10 "It 12 
Engng fa ths Hells fo Heile 


And as r gebb, h eee L. bab 


4 A by b&d ©; 9:4 10 

The T1. ala grow 0. 
. And we ſhall find that in either there bs Of che 
* at the hemiſtich wanting, to make all the 
| TO mae 


- 


I 1 „r 8 
L Fay ee 


by 


rhe br ige . 


Ane ee de h verke, if meaſured in 
Asher: eee 
wulle interval filled with ſyllables, © 
"Bil of ihe ee have e there are 
ſome for reſpiration, and others for the pauſes of 
the- mind. | Theſe are too ſenſible to dacht ofa 
dil _ ear are. not qui wit lc 
plain; as for Example in the * 
nnn 0 Vos G1 3 


| # TS e 


— — eee 
1 four leur giniral. 10 1 9100 eslchall i 100 16 
wt Expiring Father” | vado „den l £143 ano 
nd their ſons to weed | (EA I 

F a tes ih . dt 8: 2 
Xi ae i 2 in thele verſes of 
Mad. Deſhoulieres : ene . e 2 N 


, Afiſe-au bond dela See Þ£ 8 2 
4 Sur lepanchant end rede * ask. I 

Warn ö 

© Lalffe pain lot toupend. 


eee 12 2114125 e 8 
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Reſting on the graſſy mead, 12 als 
The lovely nymph fair Cm. 
Leaves her fleecy flock to feed. | 


Here you will fay the pauſes are diſlinguiſhed by 


the rhyme. It is certain this renders. them more 
ſenſible then they would be without it, but take 


away the rhyme and they an n 
ſenſible: 


Aſſiſe au 4 deln Seine 


$ Sur le panchant d'un coteaa, 
La bergere Timarete 


Leiſſe paitre ſes brebis. 85 
By the borders of the Seine „ 


The lovely nymph fair Arabel Th 
| Leaves her fleecy flock to graze, Tt 


Wi and yet we have the 


pauſes for the any ting NEE ONEG Aphrd- 
tion of the objects. 


5 But chat we may not be imagined to have TL 


choſen the above extract from Mr. Flechier as an 


exordium of a ſermon of father Bonrdalou's, o 
the reſurrection. The text is talten from the 
words of the angel to the woman at the beer 


? * 
. 


Reſting on the graſſy mag 


example fingular in its kind, and ſeldom to be 
met with, we ſhall prefent the reader with the 


A 
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"He is not here, he is 1 ＋ N on + 


Ces ney 
de celles que nous voyans communtment gravies 
les tombeaus des hammes. 17 . 
Ruelque puiſſans quiils aient e, 
4 ' quot ſe reduiſent 
ces magnifiques. eloges 
gu on leur done, 
& que nous hſons es th brad 
ſur ces ſuperbes mauſalies * 
due leur irrige la vaniti nin, A 
A cette nſeription oo 


N 
n 


2 bie 

of. i - 9 th A N WW, 
— 
& toute ſa grandeur : I. r 
Len puiſſe tier. ae "Rl AS FM 
| N en ei bien autrement 1 t een 
„„ 
A Peine Lt a enfermt 44 £ I) $6200 525 


dans le ſein de la terre,, Seen act 


92 10 en ſort, . * 2 5 my uns 20 13 UW , 
| ex le , FEE 
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©" oiftorieux & triomphant. An - 


44 lieu done que iy plira dn Grand aw file 

ſe termine au tmisaſmmnm I 0 01 
eee e, e e nt en 
la gloire de ce Dieu-homme. . 


Ceft, pour ainſi parler, 111 4 5460 a2 ls 40 
dans le centre de la foibieſſſ 1 tt fl 


9u il fait iclater toute ſa ft, 1D 


& juſq entre les bras de la rt 
| gu il reprend par ſa propre vertu 2221 
une vie bienheureuſe & n e 2 nr VF 


Thus | Engliſh We wear b 2 


F113 33 1 10 "24391; 4 A 


How res a. 1 off) 2: wife 


From thoſe we commonly beholdd i!. 
Engraven on the tombs of men., r 


* 

7 LS 

1 
"o 


Let them have been ever 6 leben 


living 3. + {;4) nag 46-5 ods of 


C135 "£7 T 


In what at lung rc 5:44 yd butt 


— 


End the pompous panegyrica ano ü 15 
Which we find inſcribed i 855 2 
On the proud monuments :. „at $603 al 


That human vanity has: | pro . | them? 
To this inſcription, , © N 


This conqueror; . 
This mighty man ſo famous i in N word 


"7 6 Bars 41 


. = . - 
. * ,- * $ G * 2 o 
g 7 N = 443; 99910 TJ Jy « ÞY 
Henk „ Ae. 


h Kley ene i yiieow 212 
This hero, | | 
, * r y "0 
ce wine mY tet ow A 


Pg 


= 
* 


— — — 


A conqueror and triumphant. 
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Lies here, | cnt 5 v8 ub 


Seb e bee ahh leg N 
He and his glories buried Ine daſh: \ - 

. From which not all his . e IT an de 
Nor boaſted greatneſa Ka [Es «$74, 61 


Dun ad te mae him. . 47+ Neun n N 
| How different is it an. W Na en irt 
; With the lord Jeſus:k:. It! I A. N Nr 
Scarce had the earthy. 2 4 0. wr 8 
were him 0s boſon, N 


Beheld him . 25 4b 


*..Þ ; 
-.-4 
* 


Thus the glory ef this Ged-Man, 


| „ eee eee glory ens 12 


In the graye. 


— 


He manifeſts his power, ba, 95005 ttt; e 


In th very ant of weakonk, | 00H 
fl xque «eſe wn immoral i, 
In the embraces of death itſelf. * 


It u be embed that we are 7 FLIV8 


ing to prove this maxim; that proſe ought. to 
Have nearly the fame interyals and pauſes as thoſe 
which we find in poetry ariſing from the verſifi- 
cation. Now there are not one of the intervals 
med A eas" 


kind 


— 
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kind with thoſe made uſe of in poetry ſo thatche _ f 
| difference between proſe and poetry with us, does 
not at all conſiſt in the difference of the inter ts, n 


but in the liberty we haye in proſe of 


them at will ; whereas in verſe, the firſt int 1 
always ſerves as a rule for the ſubſequent ones, 
_ vals meet together and anſwer 
each other, as ſometimes happens in pieces of the | 
lyric kind,. the firſt ſet always ſerde as a node 


for the reſt: or, laſtly, if this is not obſerved, 
than fink recs OS NO gl rs 
"rhyme, or ſome certain arb 


the poet. 
l . et us now examine in what manner theſe in- 


intervals or numbers are to be combined int.. 


. ws! ood J | ee e * 
enen 


independent one of another; provided they keep 
within certain bounds, it is all that is requited. 


Or, to uſe the words of Quintillian, profes 5 ; 


a confined, but poetry is kept in chains. 


deve.» Some. gf conn ve that | 


ng 4 
g ici couch# ſons la pierre 
Of enſeveli dans la pouſſitry* . 


, 5 | 
Ef 21+ * 
640 & 4 


: 


4 


* Tit burverptes 
ighty man ſo fans in che world 4 


* 


2 Lies here RretcHi'd out beneath a ka ebe, 
He apd his * m_ in the duft. | bye 20 1 


„ . 


| Thismighty man ofumouin, the world... 


* ; 4 


E 
2. & que npus liſans ſur cn ſuperbes 
r | 


2 N a 
+ hic jacet. ; 


oer rA v KE. | 135; 
Wo Tn what cad a: length the pompous pane 
gyrics, 0 
2. Which we find ee 
numents that 60 


them ? 


3- In this inſcription, * EO Rt, 
1 * £ r = 70 * * » : 
'4- Hens Lies, Ce. "OR OUR IE 


Sometimes this reverſed progreſion akne IJ 


ecrtain warmth or vivacity.. 


Dire vous que je me ſantois c condable ? ot 
nn fe an ine. 
'Ftoig une tri;-belle action. | 


Que je evaigntis Tal aue „n? 
Au paint ag de fon jugement; il made 
_— i: $0 res e. un dali be- 
IT; 18 vain 447" 
283 e OY 
Qu gi * | 
eee, * dene 1 080 i 8 
_ Will you fa [ 15. 4 i. 
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That I was deny d. the men 
| N.. nee 3 
This is a falſhood. 


"That I dreaded db 
This is a calumny. | 


The following affords a much thorter 1 


I have canſidered every thing, weigh np thi, 
ond ſeen every thing. 
But of all. theſe different eee 
has ſo much dignity as that which preſents a eli- 
max; this elevates the ſtyle, and gives it a co- 
i piouſneſs mixed with warmth and energy. 10 
| Dar lene: Granted nnd Aral this ae 
pear, variety in the number is ſtill more ſo. Theſe 
two qualities ſhould be united as much as poſ- 
fible. deb err ben yr pa for more 
bo fot in a clearer Night thamdthid wikids; a 
intervals, and ſuch as run down in a gradual 
deſcent, ſhould be employed at times, and the 
ſymmetry now and then brake through, for the 
fake of rendering the numbers more brilliant. In 
a word all ſhould be fo diſpoſed, as to avoid on 
one fide the appearance of affeRation and pedan- 
vy, and on the other, to have the pauſes to mu- 
| tually anſwer to or diverſify each other, that there 
wu be a ſucceltion of objeRts without confuſion ; 
„„ ann ING EY and 


4 © 
*. + 
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and that the wind may alternately exert and reſt | 


2 ielelf. at proper Iinteryals, that the ear may be 


ſtruck and led by a variety and uniformity of ca- 
dence ; in fine, that the reſpirations be mains 
tained free, but, not too, looſe, that the auditor | 
be always kept breathing, and in that inſenſible 


kind of .exerciſe;which may ee a, e 


But here eee e s ex- 
eee ee s ue 


.. ˙ Oe: 


are too many or too uniform. 


8 For example'; for want r b 
we are in a manner bewildered in the ſecond of 


the two following. I ir an almift general rertived 


opinion that a mam may with u very liiu under 
andi gain 4 cnifilbrable reputation” in arms. 
This is the firſt ; herefollows'the ſecond.” But f 
am not the more diſpoſed to believe that a machine 


to which the uſe of refleftion is unknown. can. poſſibly 
exerciſe with any kind of ſucceſs an art in which of 
| all others reflelion is, of the greats importance. 
There are ſome few pauſes in this phraſe indeed, 
© but they are not in ſufficient number, nor ſo ſen- 
ſible as they ought to be; and the objects are as 
it were entangled in one anather. This makes 
a confuſed medley, from which the mind cannot 
extricate itſelf without trouble : and if the 


: " +4, | $ x «+ 
of 84 „ * 1 1 
14 * : 3 DEI RDS #4 reades 
* 8 a | Y: - ; 
* 
; : - 
$ 


— 


nog Eaten oe. ve. Cola tt tation 10 


4 


— 


Is ths paifeiputs 


reader does not o "tl" che Tiberty of 
| breailng when be wants It, ke is in great danger 
of being out of breath "belore he” gets to the 
end. ent 1 8 ni : oh 
© When the TO too frequent, nds, 
or too brilliant for the Kind in which they are 
employed, in that cafe the diſcourſe becomes a Kind 
of picture in moſaic work, where from #to6 * 
regularity; every thing appears foreed, cramm 
in, and ſtiff; or elſe ie will form a kind of trove- 
A or burleſque, in which, things, though quite 
ſimple in themſelves, are dreſſed up in the maſt 
pompous numbers; and thoſe of the greateſt evn- | 
ſequence, in the moſt looſe and diſfuſe . 
A a ſtriking example of this, take thedallow+ 
Ing extract, where in laying down the principles 
of the art to a young Rudent in dloquence,. hes 
8 tald, ſpeaking of orators, that, * rn? 2443 21 Lig 4 
„ I faut git u- biz” e. dn 2s Wes 0 
eg 
ie 
ap 
len puiſſe 3 * 
- 8 0 


2 en ne tent N * Au W * n Qi 


rw arte re M In! i den anne AW. 
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yt 'T 1 4 "Fel Jr, 
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1011189 2 —_— man 
h ©, ia viugaiti de la dur, nnn 
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e pas afſez quielle wache | fl * 
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And penetrate our heart: 


1 of 4 
6 * * 1 


1 is not enough that they Wade * een 
e ee r a 7 206 38 


n is not 3 that hey re, p rue 
They ſhould tranſport us 


| * 1 < tha C 2 
PRE 07 24 *, 196 of 
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eden die” 
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eee 
They ſhould rend the ſoul. 


This is what the Latins would KG called nu- 
merus luxur iant, a lumury of numbers; and Ci- 
cero, on ſuch an oceaſion, would not have failed 
to have applied theſe verſes of Lucully: 


Quam lepide lexeis compoſiz, ut tefſerulz ones 
Arte, pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato ? 


One may think to have done wonders in thus 
heaping ſymmetry upon ſymmetry, and diſtri- 
| buting all the thoughts into ſo many different 
zanks, but after all-it- will be ſound, that inſtead 
of noble, free, and vigorous docu- 
ne bing 0% eee ee 
is the reſult. 

5 We end her of Mad, de S6 unt o full of 

numbers as the orations of Mr. —_— but 
ver repeats a thing twice : ſhe ſays it at once, and 
and trys to deceive his hearers. Mad. de Sevigne 

Flechier forgets nothing that can add to the 
energy, ſyblimity, or luſtte of his diſcourſe. He 
not only endeavours .to- join cloſe the ſounds of 
hs parity; hat; vo. mmbe them terminate in ſuch 

2 


* 


\ 
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a” manner as to render the cadence agreeable, 
both to the ear and mind: in a word, he ſtrives 
to adotn his diſcourſe with all the brilliancy of 
of numbers, taking this word in the ſecond ſenſe 


we have given it os, and which we ſhall pro- 
a ceed to unſold. 


eee. 


The ancients, who had metres ready made for 
their verſes, extended the uſe of them even to 
| their proſe, They examined what were bril⸗ 
liant, ſimple, and of the middle kind, The firſt 
of theſe they reſerved for the cadence of the higher 
kind of poetry; the others they gave to the mid- 
dle kind and to their proſe. With them it was 
uſual to ſay that ſuch a period, to terminate grace 
fully, ſhould end wich an angpelfs;y A ene, 
a peon, G. " 
As for us, after having 3 the 0 of | 
a uniformity, of cadence, commonly called rhyme, 
as the characteriſtic of our poetry, in the ſame 
manner as the ancients reſerved the brilliant metre . 
for theirs, we have for the reſt contented our- 
ſelves with general rules, and judge it ſufficient, 
chat th ales be ara, GY end: lofty 
Aa e is this we e to ww 
advantage as the antients. For after all, their 
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was a neceſſity for a taſte and ear to point gut to 


them the uſe they were to make of their artificial 
rules, and direct them as to the time, place, and 
manner of applying them. For without this, 
their exact calculation of the ſyllables would have 
| been! of no more ſervice to theip, than the rules 
of rhetoric to an m or 1 perſon in 
compoſing an oration. 

Not but that the e of. our a may be 
directed by certain rules, as to the ſyllables ; 
which © ſhould immediately precede the pauſe. 
The finals of our words have their greater and 
leſs degrees of the ſonorous, the long, the heavy 
and the fprightly, as may be more particularly 
obſerved i in hs was ea the rhymes of any of our 


poets. nn 
It is e bude of the orator to make Fuch a 


choice of theſe as is moſt agreeable to the nature 
of his ſubject, and that of the thoughts be 
would repreſent ; or the beſt adapted for keeping 
up variety, which is never more neceſſary than in 
this part. But then this variety is generally pro- 
duced by the objects ies and the words by. 
which they expreſs them. The {kilful will 
id the whole of his art reduced to the keeping 
numbers free from whatever is likely to ob- 
 foure FRO, or nt: 2 SLANG * 
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1 Q munber anf an mation; @1l, 1. 


Nuntber conſidered as motion conſiſts in the de- 
gree® of ſlowneſs or ſwiftned. A fiream flows 
ſwiftly in murmürs. A river Twelled® with rainy 
difplays 4 broad front, and proceeds with a firm 
but ſilent courſe,” till it meets with ſome obſtacle 


that oppoſes it. A fountain plays in the ar, but 
advances no farther. 


- Oratory is compared to a flood, * bas deb | 


nearly the ſame volubility, poſſeſſes almoſt all its 
other attributes, and ys almoſt i in as r , 
ferent manners. ex] © 

The movement of a diſcourſe exiſts i in the man- 
ner of its compoſition, as well as in the action of 
the perſon who ſpeaks it. But it is in this latter 
only that it is clearly felt; as a piece of noted 


74 «A 


muſie has its movements expreſſed, but i * An | 


ſenſible till it comes to be played or ſung. . 


Is es, ir cmd felt tain 1 


' rangement of the things, producing 9-3 go 
pelling each other, as wave puſhes on wave. 
2. In à natural ard unesaf men er 


of the ideas with each other, hence all the parts 


ſeem to be mutual attratted, eee : 


to the ſame end. ne ee nh, e 
In enumerations 2 cheuſilfanees, the 
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N and * manner | 
k | | 45. 
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3*: | 
ideas croud thick together, and and ru 4 


144% Tz rater | 
40. In the uſe of certain figures, which ſeem to 
raiſe the diſcourſe as it were on wings, ſuch as 
disjundion, which takes away the  copulations ; 
repetition, which by a contrary effect multiplies 
words, and by giving ſpur to the thought quick- 
ens its Pace; Laſtly, and above. all, interroga- 
tion, which. carries away the mind of the auditor. 
with it, on which it impoſes the neceflity of an- 
ſwering, and by that means often exerciſing it 
againſt its will. | 
"56. In a mixture of ſhort and long fyllables, 
which rendered the ancient Iambic ſo remarkable 
for its rapidity, celeres ianbor, the ſhort firiking 
upon the long, the reſiſtance made by this latter 
err e Mr e epi ee 


114 
A 311 
Beatus Ille quiprocyl negotiis, eee 
Puterag rara bobus exercer ſuis, DIE ed a 


Laſtly, in a proper Aiſtribution-of tbeſe um- | 

bers which gives each member, ſentence, and 
| word w kind of impulſe preciſcly of the ſame na- 
eee W. en aver .9:certyin; eb gives 
mechanically into it, and from we very begin- 
ning of the period haſtens on to arrive at the end, 
and then begins again with the ſame activity. Be- 
| fides this, there are ſome pauſes, and Ffourths of 
| pauſes, which having all a kind of tendency to 

one point of union 35 to a centre, 1 


* 4 \ 
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ching with which they have any connection the | 
fame way. It is to the union of all theſe qualities 
that the animated pace of Homer is owing, every 
y thing i is in motion with him, ſemper ad inuentum 


feſtinat ; and the reader in following him is ſo far 
from being weary or inclinable to nod, that he 


preſſes forward with double ardour to arrive at 
the concluſion. 


| Of manker_confuered ax n. 


Wich regard to number conſidered as nere, it 
is to be obſerved, that although we have no me- 
tres properly ſo called in our language, yet as we 


are poſſeſſed of the matter of which they are com- 


poſed, I mean long and ſhort ſyllables, conſe- 
quently they are to be met with in our proſe, and 
we may, if we pleaſe, make uſe of every thing 
that the ancients have faid on that ſubject. There 
is more dignity i in the long ſyllables, more fire and 
vivacity in the ſhort ones. Hence a diſcourſe 


which abounds with the former, will be more 


majeſtick, and where the latter prevail, more 
ind ſprightly. We have already delivered our 


ſentiments on the particular rules to be given on 
this article, and ſhewn that they.can, in no wiſe 


ſupply the place of taſte. 
And now to retrace in a. few words all that 


bas been ſaid concerning number, we ſhall de- 


monſtrate the uſe it is of in a diſcourſe. 4 
If we conſider numbers as certain ſpaces termĩ 


Vor. IV. Part UL H | nated. 
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nated at proper diſtances, we ſhall find that they 
greatly eaſe the mind, ear, and reſpiration of both 
ſpeaker and hearer. They exhibit the objects in 
a diſtinct and ſeparate manner; Join the phraſes | 
together by a ſymmetrical connexion ; cauſe them 
to fall and ſwell as circumſtances require, and 
vary them in a manner the moſt agreeable 
and pleaſing to the taſte. They prepare the ora- 
 tor's action; for no geſtures can be grateful that 
have not their proper times, degrees, variations, 
infections and pauſes. And if a rhetorical com- 
poſition is wanting in any one of theſe requiſites, 
it will have the ſame diſagreeable effects, as a 
dance in which the eps do! not * time to the 
inſtrument. 
If we conſider numbers as a ſet of Wal ca- 
dences prepared with art, they are like the ſharp 
points at the end of a dart; they at once give a 
greater weight to the thought, make it carry fur- 
ther, and render the duration more certain. So 
that when the ſounds are united by a juſt melody, 
and have a ſtrong and lively final joined to them, 
they form what Seneca calls pugnatorius mucro. 
Fn U this caſe the phraſes are fo many arrows which 
. carry to a great benno: and enter wherever 
they ſtrike. 5 
Laſtly, if we conſider number as a kind of 8. | 


- feral movement of the whole diſcourſe, it quick- 


ens the compoſition more or leſs. An hiſtory is 
read co and withvut exiotion ; 5 the Th pro- 
 * reeds 


/ 
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ceeds unconſtrained and at its eaſe, ; it travels as 
in a carriage. But in a piece of pleading, or in 
> tienfous fermon, we are ſoreibly drawn wr. 
In chee, che urguinent and amplifieution have 
ſuch an impetachtyy they ruſh on us with ſb V- 
lenr and itreſiſtidle a force, as adds a double 
een eee and eee * 
poſition. ' eZ WOLIOT ag LITO 

Hence I think we eee 6 one 
thing ls of greater importance to an orator than 

to know how to make i proper oſe of numbers; 
ſince they comprehend che greateſt part of that 
degree of elocution and that kind of "poetic 
ſpirit which mens geßerres the name of 40 


* 12 . 45 1 H A F. 1 or: 

n ot oratorial r | 
TY 1 Aer of ſounds conſi de as ſig ons, 
is che agreement of thoſe ſounds with the 
chings chey repreſent. This conſiſts of two 
points: 19. The agreement and relation . af 
ſourids, Gables and words, with the objects 


they expreſs 29. In the agreement of the ſtyle, 
with the ſubje&, the firſt is the agreement of the, 


parts of the expreſſion with the parts of the things 
expreſſed ;_ the ſecond, the agreement of the 
* the whole. |. | „ 

A with H 2a "The 


We r ** Fr 7 5 0 
* The eta luce H u b 


in Aa tun r {1 

W are, *. their nature and duration, 
and without the aſſiſtance of words to expreſs 
them by, capable of furniſhipg Mankind with a 
fort of inarticulate.language by which;they might 
expreſs to a certain point a,'certaity number of 
things. This is proved as follows. 

If men had no other, means than that of ge- 
ſtures to communicate their ideas 19. each ther 
they would imitate as near as paſlible, the Hgure 
and motion of the object they meant to repreſent. 
They would raiſe their hands to denote heaven; 
they would point downwards to ſignify any place 
beneath them; they would deſcribe by imitation 
the running of an horſe, or the Falling of a tree. 
But ſuppoſing that in the room of geſture they 
were only poſſeſſed of voice, and knew no more 
of language than juſt, the firſt combinations of 
- theſe elements which have been elſewhere de- 
ſcribed, as common to all men in general; is it 
to be thought, that they would not find the 2 790 
of ſpeaking to each other by theſe ſounds? VUpo 

any urgent neceſſity the organ: of the voice Ep 
be exerted in its utmoſt force, and give forth 
- lively, piercing, dull, rapid, flow, rowling or 
furious ſounds, each of them expreſſed, by the 
different impreſſions they received 28 they 1 
thay) the throat or | larynx, ov ei the tongue, 
4 


— 


or 111 En kr LOW tg 
2 t Frorh he Tips, and Ob 
conformity to the'q lities' & the obje, they 
6480 5 abs "bk een 3 Ty 5 
And this Kind of webs | hok'm N 
ginary,” fi ry found in a great part in eile 
Who freq uently 17 imi tative ſounds to ex- 
eſs 5 ok obj 115 W 2 5 they have not yet | 
ed; h wa in thearnicat declamation, there 1s 


a I in Wich we do not find many 
wWlh& expreſſed” wholly $0 the” particular tone 


of voice and initeafive foun op ener diag 00-48 £624 


"Th "Theſe ſounds of iitation are bund in Wii * 
bh, ey , they ate indeed the very baſis ang fo founda- 
of of them and the firſt . from which 
Wokds kae their” origin. ry language, für- 
_ Niles bs Ya. 4 ue of t 6% terms, . Muſical 
Yitatibiy Akt lays” bold on fuck obj ects 3 as make 
A noiſe, becauſe nothing i is more = than to im- 
| Wc then it proceeds | to thoſe 
which have a motion, becauſe ſounds moving after 
their manner, have; in, that manner a power of 
exprefling the motion of its obje&.... Nor are 
forms or colours exempt from this muſical imita- 
Gong "thou hi they appear to yietd little ot no fub- 
je& for it, yet has the imagination found à ſort 
of analogy or 15 45 between theſe an te 
ve, the ſharp, the. long, the dow, the lt, 
the ſoft, the harſh, the 1 light, the heavy, the 
| Erdat, the ſmall, motion and reſt, &, Joy ex. 


H 3 ___ pands 


Dd 
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pands, fear contrafts, hope EMI. fe 
FE; blue is.,foft;, red, lively igen. gays 
So that by this means, and the help of ĩmagi- 
tion, which is very ready to lend its aſſiſtance in 
ſuch. caſes, almoſt all nature has been more ar 
| leſs fulyected to, imitation,, and repreſented. by 
Pounds. From all which 1 conclutle, | that the 
- firſt principle in harmony i is to make uſe of ſuch 
words or Phraſes, as from their ſoftneſs or 11 5 | 
I neſs, flownels or ſwiſtneſs, carry with them that 
1 imitative expreſſion that 5 ound 3 in ſounds.” 
The greateſt.poets in all ages, haye. made «his 
| a rule; Homer and Vi irgil haye obſerved ee 

the whole of their writing. a; wreſtler, is 
deſcribed, the verſes raiſe, bow, balk. 
claſh, precipitate, ſtand firm firm or fly fly off, in imi- 
tation of the Roy PWR eee FOE: they 

are to repreſent. _ ie A275 "MN 
Is a monſter to 7 ain ted with a thouſang 
throats wide gaping & DNN — wy {6 99804 1511. 
 Quitquagintd atris inn dee, jars," ago 


Lochs Ladet ſedem. 5 Noon 54 le 5 


24110 165 10 215; 


Obe lot aig th raking chain 
1 ibs deſaribed f, ohadigegti Is 25H JS7 gil 107 * 


3 ee W 5 W ne 40 woolstic % 
WW Welder r it file ft, rl : th cul 8555 
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OF LITERATURE, Et. 
Let me aſk any one Who has an ear, if he does 
| not find in theſe lines, that inarticulate and na- 
| tural language, of which we have been ſpeaking⸗ 
The writings of Racine and Deſpreaux among 
by, the French, and of Mr. Pope with the Engliſh, | 
every where abound with inſtances of this Kind; 
and make the ſound an eccho to the ſenſe, 
The length of the ſounds may likewiſe contri- 


bute to the. expreſſion. The Greeks and Latins 


kad greatly the advantage of us in this reſpect, 
by having ſome of their vowels much longer than 
any of the others. This difference in lengths 
was ſo conſiderable, that they had letters inven- 
tel purpoſely to expreſs. it by, though the found: 
was ſtill the fame : there is an example of this 
in the omega, which has the ſame ſound as the 
omicron. This length of ſound contributed 
greatly to the characteriſing certain muſical ex- 
4 ons; for 1 it is evident that the ſhorter a ſound 
Is, the Irfer and more harſh it will be; and the 
bogs It is, the more eaſy will it be to render it 
copious, and. ſonorous. We have our long 
ſounds in oyr manner, and conſequently our ſhort 
ones. Indeed we have ſome almoſt as long as 
the longeſt of the Latins, as fantime, blime, in 
French: fall, ball, call, in Engliſh.. Some 
alſo. that ate yery ſhort, and are of admi- 
table uſe for imitating ſwiftneſs : Others 


e wars pronounced at all; 
T Ha - * 0200 


5 4 
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28 entẽt⸗ ment, cachete; z tem perance, 'preference, 
Kc. So that if we fall ſhort of the Greeks and 
Latins in ſounds to expreſs a ow movement, we 
exceed them in thoſe that revel ſwiftneſs and 
rapidity. : 
"= "2 nh of the N go nearly the ſame 
effect in a diſcourſe, as length of ſounds. But our 
language is not defective in this article for ex- 
cluſie of our words being neither too long nor 
too ſhort in themſelves, our articles, prepo · 
fitions and auxiliaries, though ſeparated in gram- 
mar, are not ſo in diſcourſe. _ They make but 
one word with the principal one, and are rendered 
abſolutely, one and the ſame, by the unity of the 
idea they repreſent, Thus we pronounce as one 
word, I „ng, I have fang ; the glory, the victors: 
articles and pronouns are additional pieces, of 
\ Which all languages have an equal ſhare. 

So much for the harmony belonging to Words 
taken ſeparately, Aingulis; there is yet another 
ſpecies which belongs to them, when conſidered 
as connected or joined to each other, collocatis, | 

As all objects which are connected with each 
ble Fd mind, are ſo from a certain character 
. of agreement or diſagreement i in one or other of 
| their appearances, | the phraſes which repreſent 

this oonnection of ideas, . ſhould bear the fame . 
character. There are ſome phraſes more ſinooth, | 
ehe, and harmonious, than others, from the 
choice 


| en ; i 
choice of the words ' and iner ol placing, and 


SITES However nice this | 
harmony may appear, it is productive of real 
beauties in 'compofition, and 'z' writer that has a 
good” ear; will never neglect or paſs it by. No 
one can be more exact than Cicero, in this point. 
Etf humini” nibil oft magis optandum, quam Pre 
ra," aquiabilts, perprtuaqui fortuna, ſtands" vite, 
fi allboffenſfime,” turſu: tumen ff mihi tranquil 
& placata*omnig fuiſſent, incredibih quidam & pent 
diving, Avid, qu nunc vero beneficio fruor, læritiæ vo- 
| | cornifſem.. The whole of this period has: 
an admirable ſoftneſs; there is no difagreeable- 
claſhing of conſonants-; the vowels are in great 
number, and an eaſy and continued movement 
which nothing interrupts, prevails' through the 
whole, and ſeems to be ſupporte and: kept up by 
the ſounds of which it is compoſed; > +» 11 
The following is the very reverſe of this; being: 
an inſtance of harſh. conſtruQionz it Fs 
the te er for war. 


. bell Ggnum Laurenti Turnus "Y ace, 50 
Extulit, & rauco ſtrepuerunt cordus antun. 
Ucque acres concuſſit equos, utque impulit arma 3 

Extemplo turbati animi : ſimul omne tumultu 2 
Conjurat trepido Latium, ſevitque juventus 
IF "PuQored N & lens. 


e Fits ir. * — 42. _— * 75 15 
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Contemtorque d deum Mezentius undique e 4 
Auxilia® Iatos vaſt cltoridusagrin: n 


rel e 90 fo eee 
naa ese enen 
The chain af na was are; perfectly well 
adapted to the ſubject ; being, as harſh, mage, 
nant as can poſſibly, „ c be 4 
arce extulit-c . raten. ſfroputre.:: r acres : And in: 
the ſame line, Aigle impulit; c. This warlike- 
apparatus ddes not indeed 7 7 — many determie 
nate objects for the imagination, but the general 
idea furniſhes: à ſentiment of horror, on which; 
the imagination beſtows a kind of Weine dat in 
in eee by imitative. art.. Adina or 
ran a ,of ihe Fes 10.5 203k, 4h 


f | M4 G. 

The ſecond ſpecienes; harmony is that of "the: 
general ſtrain or manner of the writer in his com- 
poſitions, or the actor in his declamation, with; 
that of the ſubject in general and in tlie hole. 
For as we are not: to read tragedy in 2 comio 
tone, nor comedy in a: tragie one, unleſs: hy way 
of parody; by the ſame reaſon ought we to treat. 

every ſubject in nen that en belongs: tolt.. 


Deſeriptas ſervare viees, ee : f 
Cur ego, ſi nequeo 1 ignoroque, beate Alco 4 


When I ſay the ſutjekt, I mean the ſijecg ib 
- l ir cixcumſtances; for an alteration in any ſin- 


e. 
* +» . 


* 
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gle; one of theſe, however inſignificant it may- 
ſeem, is ſufficient; to change the whole, ſor this 
plain reaſon. 3 that a. Houſes ad ann not 
4 thouſand:. . N 
The chief point ae to avoid Relay” > 
to, underſtand perfectly the ſubjeR we: treat, to. 
know its full weight, extent, and degree of dig- 
nity 3 that done, it remains to gipe it the words, 
turns, and phraſes: which are moſt ſuitable to it. » 
| There is a wide difference between the elevated; 

and the ſimple ſtyle: the ancients. have. diſtin— 
guiſhed this difference, in what related te their: 
languages ; but I do not find that any of our mo- 
dern rhetoricians | haye attempted: to point this out 
from the writers. of the preſent. times; I. ſhal}i 
therefore take upon me to. preſent. the reader. with, 
a few. ſtriking examples of the kind. if 
In the following manner eee ee "I 
rigné relate the death of. marſhal, Turenne, in a. 
letter to her ſon in aW. bas. hold 
It is to you, my dear counts; that Ten ads- 
«:drefs myſelf, to acquaint you. with one of the- 
«. greateſt and moſt unhappy loſſes that could have: 
happen d 
as much grief and concern about it, as wer al 
are here.“ The king has been afflited in 2 
manner proportioned to che loſs of the greateſt 
K. - general.and the. beſt man. in the world: The: 
18 whole: | 


to France: If I am the firſt that-ſends; 


. rnb e Tore” 
Spb was in texts 5 Mr. Chhdoik 
4 was near fainting. Every thing was ready for 
«© ſetting' out on à party of pleaſure to Fontain- 
5 « bleau, but upon the arrival of this diſaſtrous 
by, « news, 'all was broke off. All degrees of peo- | 
le were in the greateſt confuſion and trouble; = 
Every one was making enquiries, and gather- 
ing in crowds to lament the loſs of their hero: 
* T have fent you a vety exadt relatio of Whit. 
Fe be did during the laſt days of his Hfe. 'After-- 
4 Fri three months of a conduct aknoſt faperiatural;.. 
und that thoſe of his profeſſion could never fu 
« ficiently admire, arrived the fatal day, chat 
e ones "to termihate bis fl. ur r 


48 Wehn, 261 rung 
Me ; 


Here now is a paſſage thoroughly weII v 
* in the moſt ſimple ſtyle. The cry yo 


i grand, but the kind in which it is treated is 
the leaſt ſo of any. Fhe ſubject then in this caſe 
muſt be/lowered, and reduced" to the ſtandard of 
the kind. nne 
du tnisbeen dene? e 1515 
The chief privitege of the epnshiy Mile iy: 
freedom In conſequence of this, ſuch. things. 
migbe de bhended with the. fubfec as Concerned 
dnl che perſon who was writing, or to whom it 
"was addrefied: "ff it io you; my dear tount. "If T 
00006 een (obs my urn 0; A rer 
J 3H 5 e 


* d 


ot Fu the ſecond place, chere are ſeveral common. 


that could have happen d to France : offiidted at the 
hofs of the beſt man in the world : every thing tuns 


bis profeſhn. rttzae din h K 
vi „ tte. aeoided./!/ Thets a, the 
 greateft, general indeed, but the reſt of the ;phraſez 


Which is entirely low, takes off fromthe dignity 


of the other, as well as the expreſſion the beſt man 


in the world. The term hero has nothing empha- ; 
SN WT wwe 9-oy> 


ing of M. Turenne. '* | LA. 7 . 3 32 p #43 8 7 33 


The cadences are all looſe and flowing aa 


| ee as. tue all are here; all wat brole . 


In the laſt place, and what is, in 3 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed charaQeriſtic of the ſimple 
ſtyle; there is neither diſtinct. melody: ſupported 
Harmony, or ſenſible numbers; alf is Iboſe and 
negligent ; ; one number does not introduce. an- 
bother; there is no. progreſſion, obſerved in the. 


ideas nor phraſes, which. rather reſemble a ma 


fuſed crowd, than an army artfully drawn up. 
We ſhall now ſee a contraſt to this, in a . 
_ "fage which 1 fall eite from from M. Frechier, 


The Orator is in his pulpit; he is ſpeaking of 
| the moſt ſublime. and affecting ſubject (the death. 
of an hero, to whom his country owed her pte. 
* W I aſ- 

A" | 


or ir RAT UNE: 57. 


phraſesintroduced ; One of thi moſt, unf tunate loſſes 


ho &c. . TION an exact —_ wi 


j 1 
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— great kingdom. Will he introduce 
himſelf in his narration ? Wilde ſuffer a word, 
pe. thought, or a phraſe to eſcape him, without. 
having K CHE ESE with: the" Bones ** 

tention. - 

cc. Alteady Aid RR 41 Ape 
«. tremble in their canp. Fhat eagle had already 
6 winged his way to the mountains to ſave him. 
«: ſelf, Whoſe bold and rapid flight had at firſt ter- 
* rified our provinces. Thoſe brazen thunderbolts 
«© which hell has invented for the deſtruction of 
| <_— ' roared! on every ſide, to favour 'theit- 
« precipitate retreat; and France, in ſuſperice,. 
| «- awaited” the ſacceſs of an enterpriſe; Which, 
_ « according to all the rules of war, appeared: 
- - «infallible. . Alas, we knew what we hat to. 


hope, but eee gef 1 
4 to fear. "Wo 37 ; 


— Ae Ken 
. Deza frémiſſoit 7 ſon camp Vennemj confus & 
4 dẽconcertt. Deja Preneit Teller p ur ſe ſauver dans 
ee | montagnes cet aigle dont ſe vol hardi 'avoit.. | 
<4 Pabotd effrayE nes provinces: Ces foudres de bronze. 
4 que I' enfer à inventts pour la deſtruction des hommes, 
* 3 n e e eee prẽcipiter & favoriſer cette 
; 4. retraiteg & la France en ſuſpens attendoit;les- fuccey 
5 2 enterpriſe, qui, ſelon toutes les régles de la- 
% guerre, Etoit infallible, Helas! nous ſavions ce que 
eee ee, eee ae 
1 N e n 


1 iv 25 0 > SACS & vv * 4.4 
* - 


er rw r 1800 
; * O'rerible God, but juſt; in thy councils- 
over the chifdren of men, thou diſpoſeſt 


ns of che victors and their victories | ——, 
« Thou facribcelt- e victims to thy, 


> {qyereign- grea eatneſs, and Ntikeft when thou, 


4 ſeeſt fit, thoſe mluſtrious heads thou haſt 10 , 


ee eee DING EO 6017 


ny ten crowned!” 


0 Do not expect, 


4 
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1 in, 3 eee 


4 in this place, 1 tragical Teenie 3. of er ; 


« this great man ſtretched out and extended on 
N eee mu form we the- 
NG dead yet unmng y — 
I chall make his blood ery out de Abels, and 
that I am ſetting beſore your eyes the fad ima - 


T ge ont aye Al i 
* F am afflicted, gentlemen, n Nin wn 


1 Dien terpible, mais jyſte en vos conſeils far Jes- _ 
JONES des hommes! vous diſpoſez, & des rainqueurs 
* des Vietolrts. . „ yous imimotez 1 votre "ſouveraine. 
* vibtimes ;- & vous frapper, quand 
il vous plait, ces tẽtes illuſtres. * vous avez tant de/ 
-« fois couronnẽes. \ 
N'attendea pas, Meſſieurs, and den wil fe Bi 
« tragique 3, que je reprẽſente ce grand homme ẽtendu ſur , 


«ſes trophẽes x. que je decouvre ce, corps pale 

* CEO aupres duquel fume encore la foudre qui, "8 
« frappe ; que je faſſe crier ſon ſang comme celui Abel, : 
«< & que j; expoſe e ben Ha li 21 
i gion & de less GylbieL; 4 $45 buen br 4h 


44 Je. me —— . NA meurt, Kc. 
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106 Trainers 

This example ig Alone ſufficient hew the 
differente ene the dlevated And the Atuple 
Ayte. Who would thiblt Har Mad. de Sevight bad 
ſaid the ſame thing, and has made uſe nearly,of 
the ſame turns? But if we examine, both theſe, | 
examiples cloſely, we ſhall find a a great — 30 15 
between 1 But Fat, A N ee in 


80 n 


Fu 42% Ae t king out, Me 
the moſt powerful terms, ſuch as paint the thing 
to the imagination, at the ſame time that they 
2 makes den tremblad wing'd 
| = aint 1 yet je e, 
France in ſuſpence inuaited,' bee. if bj 


e 4+ 0 ep Iu $4 * 


. The turns are bolt and feriking: Tyra 
d "the enemy tremble, Already had the eagle, 
wing d. Sc. r 

ver uſed inthe ſimple Ryle... fy: ee FRM | 


. 57572 ate * 


15 30. The figures are oo. dnl; fiber: Ex. 

clamation, alas !, Apoſtrophe, O God: terrible. 
Pointed antithefis, Tun diſþo/2f of victers and of 
-viffories. The fimple. ſtyle has not fuch an ani- 
nated ſpirit, none of theſe allies that n the, 
' . * W err pre i 2 


I. 


* F \ 
* 3 * 0 Pe 15 2 LL % # 
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| | We ar ſonldl be is in th pulpit, we hear his 
We. we behold his action. e 


* ac. ; . 


. Amplification prevails AS the whole; 
that is, the orator preſents each idea ſeveral times, a 
and each time with a new degree of enhancement 
and force: Already trembled—Already wing'd his 
way. The ſimple ſtyle contents itſelf with fay- 
ing the thing once : Mr. de Condom had nearly 


fainted. | Every thing was ready for ſetting out for 
Fontaindhau— Al was put aa enb 


. Diſtribution and progreſſion 40 de 
that is, the orator has made choice of the moſt 
majeſtic' intervals for his phraſes, —— 
ane progreſion. E 


$1204 had 216% - 
1. Do not expeft, Ke. ner _— u 5 1 
2. That I ſhould repreſent, Kc. * 1 wal 


3 That 1 ſhould uncover, 8%, 
4 5 I ſhould make his blood, ce. 


is Jzma 

„ now are four members which continually = 
riſe one above another. This is called the af« 
cending progreſſion of numbers, or the inter- 
vals which include the phraſe, This diſpoſition, 
which is almoſt every where to be found in the 
elevated ſtyle, preſents the mind with a kind of 
ramid, with its point and baſe, and, fotms'a ] 
Hgure, in W kae —_—_ 
dar. al 0164 e DG 34 . eee 5 
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69. The cadence of the phraſes, which are 
more diſtin, more ſtudied, and more varied than 


in the ſimple ſtyle. 

7, And which indeed 1 mould have f put in the 
firſt place, the ſounds are maſculine, ſtrong, a 
fufficiently furniſhed with conſonants ; the words 
are long and N and the whole noble 5 
and majeſtic, et 

M. Plechier could \ not ſay "thar MI. Tirenins 
was ne of the befl men | in 2 That his 
death was an unfortimate lofi to France, that thoſe 
of bis profeſſion, admired what he did, For the 
fame reaſon, that Madem de Sevigné, had the 
made uſe of lofty and figurative words, inverſions, 
ſuſtained harmony, amplification, vile dune, 
ſhe would not have wrote a letzer. 

Theſe extremes are eaſily avoided, | rated as * 
they are ſo ſufficiently Feparated' from each other, 
. at ſuch proper diflances as to prevent the falling. 
out of one into the öther: but there” are degrees 
not quite ſo ſehſible, and kinds: more fimifar, 
though entirely ſepdrated, which may ſometimes 
de taken one for another. Thus a tragic writer 
may make epic verſes, and ſometimes even lyric ones. 
and a comic writer may forget himſelf, and run. 
into tragedy. / Every. one his his-taſte peculiar to 
| kirnſvlf;/ and-is apt to imagine that will pleaſe 
cher which- pleaſes himſelf. The compoſer 
ought to be in a manner engrafted into his ſubjeRy. 


od OY 
2 4 „ 


% 


4 
* 


Which conſiſts in the 
eee they repreſent, is now kund:no where hn 
in poetry, and in the more exalted kind in parti: 
cular : for the poets,” in their deliriums, perſonit 
Hlkgalt id ly even, Sen e 
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Pee in che authors. it takes ih ions afcibe 
man, and loſes ſome part, at Jeaſt, of its o 


If h4Gdjet dose n tha rule in comperriges 
take the tage of me lidhecb in coming fon, anf 
make the ground of the piece, ſo as to jm 3 

variety without breaking the unity. Great things 
would be lowered' without: being degnaded,, and 
{mall ones would-be raiſed without loſing their mr 
plicity. By this means would Homer, Virgil, | 

Deſpreaux, Milton, Racine, Shakeſpeare, La Fan- 


talne, and Gay, become the models of, beauty in 


their ſeveral ways 5 und by the oppoſim to this, arg 
Locan and Seneca, and ſome others I could wen- 
tion, examples of the contrary. nn 
01 Sete two. kinds ef harmony de Hirſh, 
of ſounds wich the 


. otic ſpecies of Harmony: 


161 run rere 
being in a miinher redubed to melody and the fe- 


5 pt eit bs 0 
Ir may perhaps be alleged chat this niccty ig 
ſeldom practiſed, and that! theſe obſervations are 
co ſubtle to be ef any aſfiſtanee to the author in 
| writing, or to the reader im forming a judgment. 
But thoſe of Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionyſius 
of Halyeatnaſſus, are till more ©, and yet they 
Have never been looked upon as Uſeleſs; Such ex 
- atiples admit of no contradiction: beſides, they 
may help a maſter in the art to tear up every 
. thing relating to eloeution. It was by the help of 
theſe principles, the laſt- mentioned author was 
enabled to irweſtigate the nicer beauties of Ho- 
merz Herodetus; and De moſtb enes. Iren att 
Were the beauties of oratoriab or potticatielocu- 
tion obvious and palpablep wiere they to be feen 
or felt, nothing would be more common chah elo- 
Weges; and a middling” genius might attaln it 
With alf imaginable eaſe; And ſometitnes iter 
happens thut for want of being fafficiently verſed 
in chem, «'writer,” though born with' à talent for 
| tops in che midway; of wanders wide 
D 203% ori reared G0 nin 
+2 Though'the influence' of theſc rules in com> 


poſition muy ſeem Hardly perbeptible; yet art 
| thepthorihe/Tefs rea Can it be believed! that 


|. Gicbbv"þtabliled'thbm only by inſlin8t 1" Ofrceven | 


Peeling ir * author is not directly under 
a 5 their 


err ATE 165 


their guidance and influence, at the time he is 
compoſing, as having. his attention taken up with 
other things; yet when his mind is free, and he 


omep , t neviſa his work in a cool and deliberate 


manner, he is either made conſident by theſe. 


rples, or makes uſe of them to correct ſuch places 
wherein he! may have wandered; from, or tranſ- 
greſſed them. In preceptis, his hanc dim & banc 
utilitatem eſſe arbitror, nnn ut ad, reperiendum quod. 
dicamus arte ducamur; ſid ut ea quis naturd que ſtudie, 


gue exercitations.conſequimur,, aut'redta, cle c. 
mu, aut, prava intelhgamus, cum quo. eh Sn. 


An. Cic. de Inv. lib. 2. numb. ling yr 
n m e 099440] 4 BE & {4 cone 
wn ie OG b. Xl. | 14 55 2 
4 254 hs 1 ins 'of Sele. 6 Rinn 7 
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according to the laws of harmony and 
en in a manner agreeable to the dignity or 


ſimplicity of the by treated of, there ann ER 


what is called 
The word „f 2 was «lt by ws ancients 
to to eich an inſtrument like a bodkin, with which 


they wrote upon their waxen tablets, The one 
end of which was pointed, and the other flat; with 


this part. they uſed to ſcratch out ſuch lines as did 


not pleaſe z hence the expreſſion of Horace, Sape 


_ FS, Scratch out, correct frequently. At 


a | 


* 
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preſent it ſignifies the manner, ſtrain, and elo 
| is. Cr AP ds Nee eng 
fun po the wn 


These are three farts of ane, the imple, hy 
middle; and the fublime,” 2 4 7 . 

The ſimple ſtyle is uſed in familiar 
letters, and fable-writing. It ſhould be pure, 


r "we 


ſhall explain its charadteriſtics hereafter, + p 
The ſublime ſtyle is that which gives an er 
dignity and majeſty to a work. Here the thoughts 
are all noble and elevated, en eee 
ſonorous, harmonious, SG. 

There is a difference between a ſublime fiyle,. 
and what is called the fablime,) By the latter 
we underſtand whatever ſuddenly raiſes, tranſ- 
ports, agitates or impreſſes. the ſoul. This is a 
ſudden flaſh. The ſublime ſtyle, on the cbitrary, 
may be maintained for a length of time. It con- 
ſiſts in an devated tones a webs 208 bee 


0 F IS 7 L wo * 5 * | * oh 
4 - : N N i 


ve ſeen the wicked map on earth 00 % foo 1 ol 
ſp-tow'ring like the cedar to the tkies, * 1 
With front audacious, and inſulting pride, © 5 0 - p 
; Seen che Almighty": 's vengeful bolt to wield z 1 N 
' While at his feet in proſtrate terror lay 
| 15 vanquiſh d foes ; thus flouriſh'd he while | 
I dig bur paß, aud 101 ke was a ſnare: 1 


. 9 % 
if V pon * SIT} + 59 '3 It. 110 4 82 dE 1 
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1 
Ni 


uoons at that inſtant paſſing by, Ropped thoſe that 
carried the corpſe, and turning himſelf about to 
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ſtyle, the laſt js the ſublime, without being in 4 


ſublime ſtyle. We have already conſidered ths 


ſublime at the beginning of the third volume. 5 
The middle ſtyle holds the mean between theſe | 


1 hen the artleſſneſs of the ſimple ſtyle, 


and at the ſame time is ſuſceptible of all the ornas 


ments and colouring of elocution. 


We often meet with theſe three different ſorts 
ef figleinione anduize fine work, | becauſe, as the 


| ſubject may either riſe or fink, the ſtyle, as being 
dependant: on it, muſt likewiſe. be raiſed or 
lowered with it. ee eee, 


hang together, and are connected by a 


chain, the ſame connection ſhould be f Oi 
the ſtyle : conſequently care muſt be taken, that 


the ſeveral paſſages and connections be properly 


prepared, ſo as to riſe or fall inſenſibly, as occaſion 
requires, unleſs where the ſubject taking of itſelf a 


ſudden ſtart, and becoming wild and irregular, 


obliges the ſtyle to change as ſuddenly with it; 
For example, when Craſſus was pleading againſt 
one Brutus, who had by ſome bad action diſgraced 


his name and family, the orator happening to ſee 


the funeral proceſſion of one of this man's fela- 


Brutus, with the moſt ſevere reproaches, addre{- 


{ed bim in the following manner : bat h 


— CO 
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ul of you to yur father, and thiſe'of your un- 
glos, whoſe images you now ſee carrying by ® What | 
Dall ſbe fay to that Brutus who delibered' us from the 


tyranny, af, our kings? & c. Here were no colour- 
ings or nice connections required; the ſubject car- 
ried away the ſtyle with it, whoſe: mane it is 
always to wait on it. n 1 
The ſtyle may be either elenden Ggeintel. 
The connected ſtyle is chat wherein the propo- 


ſuons or phraſes are joined together, ate erg | 
ſenſe, or by the means of conjunctions. 


The disjointed ſtyle is chat whoſe IR are in- 
be eee and unconnected with each other. 
Examples will ſuffice to Wines both theſe ods 
of ſtyllee 

If Meade ee, bad lee W. ts fight 


3 to cangurr: I be had, not raiſed himſelf to a 


more than common pitch-of virtue : If his courage and 
had ret. been animated with the ſpirit of 


faith and charity; I. ſhould. rank him only with the 


Fubii and the Scipio: Here now is a period that 
has four members, and in each of them the ſenſe 
is kept ſuſpended. ⁵ Mr. de Turenne had known 
only how to fight and to conquer, &c. + Here the 
" ſenſe is left unfiniſhed, becauſe the conjunction i 
promiſes another period at leaſt, to follew : there 
fore the ſtyle is connected. To make it disjointed, 
we have only to take away the conjunction. 
n n mort than march bot 10 


- by 
Ki 4 3 \ o * 
* + . * * 


| - $42 W rr be „ 15 FF 
5 ingute. #t abt ap a 1 p © 
virtut more than human His courage and prude dence A 
were animated tbith the ſpirit of faith and charity. „„ q 
Ir ibis de is fur ſuperior to the Fabi and Scipio. of 1 
old, Or here is another example: He Paſſes bs the 
river ; "he watches the motions of. the Log be” 
raiſes the courage of the allies,” Ke. moet ra 
A period then may be defined: 4 Wok com- 
poſed of ſeyeral other thoughts, in each of Which 
tlie ſenſe remains 4 tilt the final cloſe 
common to them all. 
Fach -of theſe thou ghts, taken krach, i 25 | 
eater a member of a period. 1 
Wen they are but two, three, of EY it is 
called a period of two, three, or. four members | 
but when they are more than four, It is no longer 
A period, biit'a continued or periodical diſcourſe. 
| Likewiſe when there is but one; this, how 
ever. harmonious it may be, is not properly 4 a” 
4 5 period, whatever ſome authors may ſay. ä 
Ik, ſometimes happens that the members ofa pe=" © 
nod are compoſed of other parts, that are called 
iel, or bparentheſis. Theſe del, ſerve to 
ſtrengthen and dilate the thought : Cod can pro- 
4 whenſoever he pleaſes, from the treaſures ＋ 1393 
a his wiſdom, the ſouls. of great men, &c. It is 4 
enough to have an idea of this part, for i it would 
be only time and labour thrown 1 | to collect . 
multitude of rules concerning 3 i 
Vol. IV. Part III. 3 The 4 
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: 2 . The ſame holds good in the rules, that relates 
ö to the members of the period. It is enough to 
know, that if they are too ſhort, they will be 
light and ſuperficial, and that if they are too long, | 
they will be heavy and tireſome ; that the cloſe of 
each member ſhould have ſomething agreeable i in 
it, and that of the laſt member more ſo than the 
reſt; in a word, that the thoughts ſhould be 
blended without reſtraint, and follow each other 
in ſuch a manner, that the laſt ſhould always add 
ſomething to thoſe which went before. 5 
The connected ſtyle has two advantages over 
' the diffuſed ſtyle. Firſt, it is more harmonious ; 
ſecondly, it keeps the mind in ſuſpence. When 
che orator begins a period, the mind of the hearer 
is engaged, and finds itſelf in a manner con- 
ſtrained to follow him to the end of it, otherwiſe 
Z it muſt loſe the fruits of the attention it has 
| to the firſt words, This ſuperſtition has an 
22 e effect for che hearer, it keeps him al- 
| ways awake and in breath. * 19 2 
The diffuſed ſtyle has more life and ſpirit than ; 
the former. They are both made uſe of in their 
turns, according as the ſubject requires. If we 
| believe Cicero, the diffuſed ſtyle is that which 
| ſhould be moſt generally uſed : Neque ſemper uten- 
dum eſt perpetuitate, & quaſi converſiane verborum ; 1 
fed ſape corpenda membris minutiaribus oratio oft. 
Yay ſo ie in every thing, is more par-. 
C3 ny 
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ticularly ſo in a diſcourſe 3 a monotony of ſtyle is 
above all things to be avoĩded and we ſhould 

make it our ſtudy to learn how to paſs eee 
Du grave au dbu, da plaiſant au ſtvire. 

From harſh” 19 folt, from merry to ſevere. 


HAP. XH. 
| Qualities - of ſtyle. 
| 0 F all the qualities of a good ſtyle, which 


are partly the ſame with thoſe ſpecified at 
| the beginning of this article, there is one much 


ſuperior to all the others, and which ſeems to 
" comprehend them all; I mean ſimplicity of fiyle. 


To convey. an exact idea of it, we muſt neceſ— 
ſarily enter into a few minute particulars, Un- 


doubtedly the art of expreſſing our thoughts, de- 
ſerves as much attention as any other, both for 
the beauty and great utility which attend it. A 


painter employs his whole life to attain a natural . 


repreſentation of drops of water, of the down of 
fruit, or the moiſture of the dew: a muſician 
ſtudies carefully che leaſt variations in ſound, and 


is continually exerciſing his talent, in order to 


catch the dHicacy of an air which laſts a moment ; 


and ſhall not eloquence, which governs the hearts 
of mankind, immortalizes virtue, and is the 

ſweeteſt bond of ſociety, deſerve our whole appli- 
extion? The ancients, às we have already ob- 


* | 12 | ſerved, 


" 
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ſerved, were of the ſame opinion with us on this 
ſubject, and, that they thought right, is ſuffi- 
ciently evinced by the fame which their authors 
obtain and enjoy to this day, notwithſtanding the 
difference of age, climate, or manners, and the 
ſurprizing revolutions, that have happened in the 
hiſtory of the human mind. They neglected no- 
thing which regarded elocution; and this is vi- 
ſible in the minute obſervations they made con- 
cerning that point, which, though perhaps uſe- 
Jeſs in themſelves at the preſent period, ſhould en- 


gage us to follow their example, in the ſtudy of 
our mother. tongue. | 4 


What cmplicity of ble i is, 


The Greek and. Roman writers ſufficiently 
ſhew, that they were as well acquainted. with 
ſimplicity of ſtyle as modern authors, but I queſ- 
tion that their language afforded a proper word to 
expreſs it. The Romans uſed the following : Di- 
cendi genus femplex, fincerum, nativum, ingenuum, 
condidum, dicendi ſimplicitas; but theſe words do 
not give an adequate idea to the French word 
 Rajvet;, though they are equivalent to the Engliſh 
term, ſimplicity of ſtyle. We muſt not however 
confound ſimplicity of ſtyle with a ſimple thought, 
or a natural ſaying, A ſimple thought often ſteals 

from us ede. and often implies 5 
m 


nr 
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much vivacity,, ignoranee, . "Trhpradence, A gi even,: a 
"weak underſtanding. , We Rave an . 
this Kind, in an anfwer made to 3 din 1 and 
dy his wi wife, "Marty ſuch an one, my, 2's fa 


* Simplicity of ſtyl, on the 1 22 i the e hahe 
unconſtrained language of liberty. ps 
1 a ſimple ſaying there is neither refletion nor 
ful); but both are requiſite in ' fimple lle. 
though void of affectation. In the former, the 
| thought and words are artleſs; in the latter, eng- 
mination and choice have preceded, but eyery | 
thing i is 3 the ſubjeRt and the preſent cir- 
Fools ls ſay imple things, EN FEY * 
they are not certain of what they ſay; 
but true ſimplicity belongs to men of great genius 
"and fupetior talents, oO 


A ſimplicity of ſtyle is a ade Mack, de- 5 8 


ſequently not eaſily caught, we mall exhibit it in 
company with other ſhades, in 1 order to hx our 
wavering ideas by ſtriking examples, ket hon 
traſt with each other. een 

We may diſtinguifh i in an ingenious Work; 9 
ſpecies of thoughts the firſt” are ſimple, the ſe⸗ 


cond natural, the ä TRAITOR and the laſt 
Forced. N 78 0 v1 es Wa 


the poor man; take my Word, be is "the man. | 
Alas! replied ſhe, I was juſt thinking of it. + 


FF 
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- The firſt ſpring naturally out of the ſubject, 
(CCC 
aid to come forth; the third ſort demand a ſtrong 
effort, and belong as much to the author as to 
the ſubject itſelf ; laſtly, the forced thoughts are 
extorted with violence. b- 
The following diſcourſe is put in the mouth of 
Mucius by Livy. Mucius ſpeaks to Porſenna, 
whom he had attempted to ſtab, in order to de- 
Ivey Noun frye the dvngex fe poprebeaded Frm 
Rim. * 
. un name is Muck 3 8s 
* an enemy I would have killed my enemy, nor 
have T leſs courage to receive death, than 1 
had to inflit it. e 
« do and ſuffer great things.” | 
; Romanus ſum, inguit, civis: 8 
Elis lotem occidere volui. Nec ad mortem minus 
animi gi, quam fruit e d 
| fortig Romanum gi. 

The firſt thought, 2 pp nap ty name is 
Alas; may properly be called ſimple. No- 
thing, in effect, can be more ſimple, nor, at che 
ſame time, more ſublime. I am not a 
„ to own who I am. You hate the Romans 
« and are come to deſtroy them. .. Fam one. of 
+ them; if you doubt of it, inn Fs my 
ene | 1 
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uusuli Baus billed un memy. This might % 
be reekoned a ſimple thought, had it ſtood in La- 
un as in 'Englith, but Livy has ſpoiled it by an 
- antitheſis : hoftis hoflem occiders volui : As an ene- 
my I would have killed an other enemy. M- 
eius might have expreſſed himſelf i in this manner, 


and conſeqquently it is natural; Rill it is ealy to 
| perceive more att in that line, than in the fore- 


1 have [iſs enewage to revive death, 11 
bai to infli it. This thought is not ſoreign to 

the ſubject ; but if we recollect that the brave 
Mucius lived in an age, when the moſt eloquent, 
- ſuch as Menenius Agrippa, ſpoke in an uncouth 
ſtyle, priſco illo et borrids mods, and throw an eye 
on the circumſtances, in which he was ſituated, 

mall we believe that he could frame an antitheſis 
of ſuch force? The hiſtorian muſt be allowed, 
at leaſt, to ſhare it with the hero; OY: 
be called. er cht. 

Bir what dall we fay of the; lat, thought: . 
"Facere ei pati fortia. Romanum oft It is the 80 
of a Roman, to do and ſuffer great things? This 
. undoubtedly is. noble and ſublime; but in the 
mouth of Mucius it ſounds too much like a falſe 
 bravado. So general a ſentence might have found 
_ more proper place in Pliny's panegyric, than in 
the diſcourſe of a ſoldier of that age; when, ac- 
conding to Salluft, the ſtudy of virtue was pre- 
7 n ſerred 


— 
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Niſus, on ſceing his r 
We r del tin. - W eolytt 


r geſs the heavens, and the conſcious ftats, 
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tree, to that of clogution, ». The, author ſhould 
ou tap it to us zg his own ſentiment, or at 

aft found a more proper, plage for it; for ger- 
tainly he was unwilling to loſe it. We profeſs. a 
great admiration for Livy, . and praiſe that energy, 
that bold preciſion, which reigns throughout the 
whole work; but we ſtill Admire more the maſcy- 


Jin fimpiiciry of Viel, who, .tbaugh entitled:o 
poetic licence, is more ſimple in the diſcourſes, 


_ » Which the heroes of his poem hold on ſevetal oc- 


caſions. We may form a; judgment, by: thoſe of 
Dido, Eneas, Exander, and Turnus, but we 
ſhall. content ourſelygs with giting dhe wonds of 


(ant 2 71 74's 
"Me me, (adſum qui feci) in me convertite 
0 Rutuli ** mea fraus omnis, nhl iſte, nec „ 
Nec potuit 1 corlum hoc & conſtia ſidera teſtor. 


T cee cart e. fu 1 


J am the Perſon, here Fam: we. 
« your blows," Rutufans; 7 have done al the 
_ « miſchief. That youth had neither the cou 
rage nor the power to do any; I call to wit- 


alas] his only" crime was, that he foved his 
 ««- unfortutate irtend too well” > 03079 

' This is che whole of the Gar g dd W im- 

ple ſrom the beginning to che end, nothing but 
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of being maſſacred, he endeavours to draw we 
fatal ſtroke on his own head: or menen 
apoſtrophiſes the. Rutulians in nder io draw.aheip 
attention in ſo critical a caſe. He takes upon 
himſelf the whole guilt ; Iam the man; and proves 
the innocence of his friend by declaring him in- 
capable of annoying. Then he ſwears by the 
heavens, to which he points: cum duc; and, 
finally, pities his exceſs of love; 'Tantum in, 
cem nimium dilexit amicum. Our attention is not 
fixed on Virgil's wit or ſpirited diction 3 it is en- 
groſſed by Niſus, whoſe motion we obſerve, 
whoſe voice we hear, and whoſe geſtures we 
behold. There is nothing in this paſſage far- 
fetched, much leſs forced. Every ſentiment is 
not only natural, but accompanied with that 
ſprightly eafe, which characteriſes truth, and 
f _ propefly be called ſimplicity.” 
Let us, for a moment,. throw an eye on a pic- 
ture of Le Sueur; we {hall immediately diſcover. 
in it the amiable ſimplicity, 1 am ſpeaking of. 
"Art is fearce perceptible ; ; © every ſtroke exhibits 
ne; this beauty cannot be defined nor tapght by 
« milfters, nor pirated by à rival pencil; yet thoſe 
_ who have a foul, and Jac 2 are N 5 
1 Ek 
© The! fame fit won city may e010 de bud! in a 
dente: Words and phraſes,” when. properly 
OL. 25 * 5 hand- 
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handled; are as pliant as the painter's colours. 
Homer is an inſtance'of this kind; to whom may 
be added Virgil, Cicero, Catullus, and "thoſe 
Gap omar require eber N . 
15 The obſervation is not newy, though I imagine 

| Worte de acti to explain the character 
of true ſimplicity. We ſhall undertake the taſk, 
however difficult, in order to enable authors to 
imitate a good model, We RING . 
the beauties of a book. Ae 


| What produces kerle of ft 1 
H "' "The elocution of the ancients is ville in er 
Works. Their method is reducible to three 
Points, viz. brevity, order, and combination. 
The firſt requires not much diſcufion ; for, if 
one word ſuffices to expreſs our thought, it will 
_ neceſſarily be moſt natural to avoid more, The 
human mind is greedy of information, and is ſa- 
tisfied with the moſt compendious road. that leads 
| thereto. The uſe of eircumlocution and far- 
fetched thoughts, only ſerve to fatigue the ima- 


gin ation, without inſtructing the mind. A 
. thought ſhould be produced in its natural growth, 
as Minerva ſprung from Jupiter's head. Roche- 
- oucault's maxim, The mind is often the bubble of 
| the heart, could not be expreſſed in fewer words, 
Jar in a mor Gy OR: Had. Ws the 


or Ir EAA 45. 
love and tafte' which we have for certain things, re- 


orgs thin a difores light fragt het they engl yy 
7A ere; the thought would have been the ſame, 


but then, © what difference in the expreſſion! 


The one creeps, and the other ſoars on wings. | 
Our ideas, in general, are complex, and con- 


{quently ſuſceptible of various dreſſes. There 


fore when we can convey an idea with leſs pain 
and time, where is the uſe of multiplicity « of ow 


to expreſs the ſame thought ? 4606, ESTs 05 
We do not mean, . d e in 


guage to monofyllables, imperfect expreſſions, 
and enigmatical words, like thoſe with which 


Perſius abounds. A thought ſhould have its ful! 
dreſs, yet be viſible; in the ſame manner WR 


your appears through wet line. 
0 Neither 'do we blame thoſe orators, who laun A 


179; 


out into amplifcation, though we are aware, 


that multiplicity rather belongs to our ideas than 
to arbitrary phraſes. For example, we never 


ang too great a number in Tully's orations. His 
expreffion 8 ſimple, and never dazzles or over- 


chatg es the mind with a load of ſuperfuous 
oo We might cite on this occaſion, Homer, | 
Vi irgil,: Terence, &c. but we are contented to 


refer the author to the abovementioned diſcourſe 1 
of Niſus. It is impoſſible to expreſs it in fewer . 
Words; had it been 2 the author e 2 


Have 


abt. l 2 ir : 19. ad * 16 
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ideas. In our actions, we have one object in 
views vhich occupies our whole attention, to the 
excluſion of all others, which have not ſame 
coanexion with the principal objec. . This ob- 
ject is repreſented by a principal idea, as a ſubor- 
dinate idea exhibits an . * Now I 
reaſon thus | 
_ As language is a faichful eiue of the ' 
tions of our ſoul, common ſenſe directs us to re- 
preſent them in the ſame order they are contained. 
A painter would be ridiculous in eclipling the 
perſon, he intended to draw, with. a. group of 
heterogeneous figures. Their chief aim gonſiſts 
in exhibiting the hero of che piece in the moſt 
. conſpicuous point of view ; this done, accellary 
ornaments may be employed, on which the ſpec- 
tator may caſt a glancing eye. The ſame law 
holds with reſpect to the painter and. orator. A 
wan, who ſees his houſe on fre and his liſe in 
danger, will neyer be heard to make this ſpeech | 
to the ſtandere- by: Gentlemen, be plegſed 10 de- 
der me from the danger of either loſing my liſe ar 
n habitatim. Nature then cries out, ny ex- 
preſſes herſelf in one . 15 
In academical diſoouries, the ſame an 
Gould be obſerved, and the fame . Fle- 


ny * © ” - . * 
” 4 ' 
„ 


mim tis point. We ſhall felect the 


t tir Aron HH. 
chierh biſhop of Nimes, in France," Wen 
prolopopeid of 
a dying prineeſs: & My eyes ate ſriking in dark. 


4 neſs; an etermal ud is Trifing between” hs 


« 'world and me. I am dying, and 
« fly from myſelf.” Melancholy moment, and 
« fatal period of my lingering youth This dif- 
courſe proceeds from the ſame” principle, Which 
impels a man to cry out, fire. ' They are the 
words of a dying perſon, and have beet plated 
in their proper and natural order by that learned ; 
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"The melt Arikin ng objet ſhould be foternoft, 25 
in dhe preceding enn ple: my Her ate finking i 
darkneſi—an ' eternal cloud is riſing betten the = 
| world and me.” The exclamations "which con- 
ae ae ene, are BY eh nenten, in a ſimple, 
 artleſs $ ſtyle. Sia 2085 _ ib 247169 1 D173 fs 477 40 
We may perhaps fee this beautiful diſcourſs in 
a more advantagious light, by oppoſing to it An 
other repreſentation of the ſame thought. Some 
orators would not bluſh to expreſs it in the follow- 
ing manner: "Death ir fealing upon my oth, and 
. n. = everlaſtin ng 


Healing infen- 


'* Fhave finiſhed my "career. ' A ſecret violence * | 


Aids the union lot body. How dreadful 


is this moment ? Ts this then the term of a : few Jears 
| paſſed in Indblente'P © Though this latter is far 
n incorrect IO yer on read reading 


4 


= 
T 
4 - 


perfect regulations of ã language. 
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| the forwery;the, difference will magiſeſti appear. 
In the one the words are diſpoſed according to the 
laws of nature, ieee: 
500 © 
Simplicity of ſtyle requires alſo, an Exact com- 
dination of the words, which compoſe it, and muſt 
be uniform throughout the whole work; Seruetur, 
ed imm qualis, ah incepte proceſſrit. Phe fame, 
object, muſt be kept in view f clic; on he ſabſti- 
tuting of others, the reader's mind is entangled 
dd diverted from, the principal, point. been 
| author would be liable to cenſure, for drawing 
the following c nce : Taſte is not confined 
do a bare knowledge of hooks ;, therefore we 
| ſhould, not employ ſo many years in the ſtudy of 
ſciences. » The firſt line dwells on taſte, and the 
ſecond on. ſciences, which are two ſeparate ob- 


1 ea. and of courſe diſtract the mind. Lit Steg 


All the parts of a ;diſcourſe, both great and 
mall, ſhould be cloſely. united, and compoſe. ons 
whole. This order is viſible in nature. A tres 
conſiſts of branches, leaves, roat, Ec, they are 
but one. Therefore, in order to condutt a work 
with propriety, we ſhould, be acquainted. with 
every. part of it, and juſtly adapt them to each 
ther. By this rule we ſhall avoid artificial 

| actions, awk ward turns, and other frivolous ex 
25 bedients, i or daa 
a * judge, of 
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building by the plaiſter, In authors of note, we 
always diſcover a noble ſimplicity, When they 
have finiſhed one ſubject, they paſs. to another, 
and treat it in the ſame manner yet they do not 
loſe the energy which is diſtinguiſhable in he- 
vity of ſpeech, when' properly arranged. Their 
expreſſion may be compared to the impetuoſity of 

a javelin, which is darted in a direct line, A good 
author feels the impulſe of nature, and obeys it: 
language, however refraQtory, muſt at laſt ſubmit. 
It ĩs true, that order may be perverted in ſome 
places, but, in general, the combination is ex- 
act. Hence we may conclude, that every author 
ſhould endeavour net only to be natural, but even 
ſimple. In order to attain this end, he ſhould be 
perfect maſter of the ſubject, and follow his incli- 


nation; language will nag ff be aha RN: 


his dictate, 
Nec bene, aft bane. nec Ferns ord. 
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* by thirſt, met at 
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TE thall conclude this article with Kwon 
or two concerning the manner 3 85285 


Firſt, n * 


ny, apply to writing. Cicero tells us, that 


the pen is the beſt guide in this kind: Stylus opti- 


mus dicenũi magifter.. Thirdly, it would be proper 


to imitate. 1 mall d e on this W 


kn genetal, iniration has little Ss! nn 
Fay is the common author, whom we propoſe 
for a model. The young ſtudent never falls to 


Aisfigure a thought, which he is — to e 
pret. It is no longer Tully. - ' 

An imitator is liable to one of theſe. extremes ; 3 
he enriches or impoveriſhes the ſubject. The 
bee ſips from the roſe and other flowers, a juice 
which compoſes honey; in the hands of an _ 


- Imitator, all flowers wither indiſcriminately. 


It would however be proper to. preſent them 
with a model in the ſtudy of grammar. Thus let 
em tranſlate and compare the following paſlages :. 

Ad rivum eundem lupus & agnus venerant fame com- 


the 


7 
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che ſame xivulet. Ad patron. ſuum frater & err 
venerant amore campulſiʒ a, brother and Aſter, mo- 

ved by love, went to their father. e 
In a performance gf ſome. length and conſe- 


quence, it will be negeſſary to,proceed in a diffe- 


rent Manner, e APD, anſwerable 
We and digniyt 4 - 7 ginn tg. 05 1911 


As muſicians before they begin a cee, ne 


their inſtruments to a certain key, ſo an author, 
before he takes pen in hand, ought to chuſe a 
rungue, he muſt not canſult Livy ar Salluſt, 
much leſs Terenae ar Plautus; let bim read 
thoſe hratinns df Cicero, which apprnach the 
oration for Marcellus, for Ligarius, ar the Ma- 
nilian law, will ſuit him the beſt; if an invec- 


© tive; theorations Againſt Verres, "againſt Cata. 
line. or the Philippics. Were I to undertake an 


heroic pb, I! would peut” Virgity not his 
Georgics or Paſtorals, but thoſe parts of the 
Eneid, which appeared to bear the greateſt re- 
ſemblance to my ſcheme, Virgil alone ſhould be 
- my Apdtlo, and Ariftarchus 1 
udge ene. N 
2 He wing finiſhed my poem, — 
ompare it with the original model. What an 
+ ' Exquiſite pleaſure would it be to find a ſimiſitude 


n? 
bd of ſentimerit, or energy "of „ 
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Pe is net \ipoſſible: we” often catch in- 
8 'ſeiiſibly the manners of thoſe we often converſe 
with: how natural muſt that communication be, 

if ve ctideavour to imitate 5 5 
When we read with an intention to Bente, 
we ſhould, for a few days, lend our whole atten- 
ttion to the original. It would be proper to ob- 
ſerve every thought, every expreſſion, — ten 
. peruſe the ſame: nor is it ſafficietit to read, we 
muſt pronounce each word aloud, and enter into 
the author's enthuſtiaſm. Then we ſhalt} catch 
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; me will niix with and aſſume the form, of their 
I! companions. Horace, Juvenal, and Tully, will 
i he een oh ae e VR 
| 4 | 11 . n. 1 
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een On PRONUNCIATION , 73/47" 


8 we propoſe, in h work, to iw | 
1 you, it will not be thought improper to 
Clap ſuggeſt ſome. obſeryations, which may 
prove uſeful in their public exerciſes. What they 
repeat, is generally borrowed from others ; how- 
ny WY; ea e 


r kat d 
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1 eee | 
nounce clearly. This may be effected by 
| ſpeaking flow, diftinguiſhing the ſounds, without 
mouthing or mincing the ſyllables, and obſerving 
the. comma's and points, A clear pronunciation 
the ear, as much as a fine letter in a wel- 5 
printed book delights the eye. | 
Adly, Our pronunciation muſt be. en 
ent. We ſuffer ourſelves in hearing a perſon who 
ſpeaks with difficulty. 1 had rather hear a few | 
bold faults in a gentleman's mouth, MO 721 
the ſcrupulous exactneſs of a pedant. as EIN TY 
3dly, It is neceſſary to accompany a 1 
with the tone of voice which the ſubject Tomy ©. 
require. Thall not determine. 63 34 
t 
very difficult to give rules for them: nevertheleſs 
they are in ſome meaſure reducible to three kinds, 
viz. the familiar tone, the raiſed tone, and a 
tone that holds the mean between the two for- 
mer, and on that account may not improperly be 
termed the middle tone. | 
"Fs Gatlin: tam je Bk wit in Go 
verlation. This 8 ſinging «x nor monoto- 
| nous, 
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8 "nous, in a gentle and TLople inlefion 
of the voice. This is better learnt from imitation, 
and the choice of a model, than by any rules. I 
ſay the choice of a model, becauſe there is a certain 

choice to be made: there is a gentecl familiar 
bones and it would be but an uncertain method, 
to tench young people to ſpeak in the fame man- | 
ner us they do to thoſe of their own age, 
The raiſed tone is that which is uſed for decla- 
mation; and the grayer ſort of diſcourſes, or in 
the reading of a very ſerious work. Here the voice 
is to be always full, the ſyllables are to be Pro- 
Hounced with a kind of melody like chantir 
e in the infections. 
©: "The middle tone is a little more Hudied ü 
dme familiar, and fomewhat'fefs ſo than the . 
' "Theſe three kinds of tones have each their diffe- 
refit modifications more or leſs, according to the 
je. the actors, the audience, and'the e. 
In public exerciſe, all the definitions, remarks, | 
relleckions, and narratives, Gould" be pronounced 
* a familiar tone. It is a literary conyerfation. 
In all quotations, whether in verſe or proſe, 
Wet of che higher kind, the tone ſhould be 
| ſorhewhat raiſed ; as for example, a paſſage from 
2 diſſertation, a play, or a fable. For we mult 
N treat a fable in the lame manner as we do the re- 
marks upon chat fable. Theſe latter Thould be 
in a more uniform and 9 manner. The 
fable 


— 
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fable itſelf with a e ns bly 
Laſtly, ho faca nah Pt Sr WO 
ſages from orations, or the higher kind of poetry, 
which I rank with oratory here, though it is a. 
degree above it, verſes ſhould be chanted and not 
read. We ſhould make uſe of a noble and eleva-- 
ted tone in reading or ſaying, Turms is dend, 
Every thing falls into cunfigſon, Peace flies af, Vi- 
tory' grows. weary. But this tone will become 
. : 
folevelng veces Wi 


Maues.des grands 8 Waters — de ee, 
R exemple & Feffrgi de la terre. 


| This flrongtone ul wee with ett to 


LE In Vegtttnig 2 r in a b tone of LY 


voice. We know by experience, that we inſenſi- 
{bly riſe again to the piteh weleft off at. This 


forms an agreeable variety that ends the: phraſe, Fa. 


and ſeldom fails of pleaſing the ear; indeed it 
Would be ridiculous to require any thing more in 
an exerciſe. Can it be deſired, that a child Bould' 
take the tone, or adapt himſelf tp ſo many diffe- 
rent characters, one after another} as are truſted? 
to his memory? that he ſhould dechim like Bour- 
daloue now, and in the next * rr e 
"yp" 1 Wy 4 1 | gt * - 
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. In pronouncing with an emphaſis, chat is 
to ſay, by dwelling upon certain ſyllables, to ex- 
pfreſs the ſpirit and life of the performance. 
3. In conveying the rhyme fully, e in 
| the higher kind of poetty; but without 4 
the poinits and flops. For it is a fault to flop at 
the rhyme, unleſs the ſenſe requires it. _ . 
As to action, it is commonly thought to mean 
the motion of the hands. But action is no other 
than ſuch a carriage or motion of the body as be- 
| ſpeaks ſenſation and thought. It is a language 
_ addreſſed wholly to the eyes; whereas words — 
tones are addreſſed to the ears only. | 
It would be as ridiculous to require great Aion 
from children, as it would to expect the ſpirited 
oratory of the pulpit or the theatre. If they pre- 
ſerve an eaſy and graceful air, and ſuch as is agree- 
able to what they are ſpeaking or rehearſing, if any 
- they appear to think that is enough. If they have 
motion in their hands, let it ſeem rather the firſt 
ſtep towards action, than compleat action itſelf. 
This will be no loſs to them, but rather the con- 
trary, for it will appear as if they were under a 
modeſt reſtraint, which, in thoſe of a tender age, 
is 2 greater recommendation than all the . 
they can make uſe of. 4-3 f 
To employ their eyes, they each to 
highs perſons as preſent to whom they are 
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and as giving attention to them. Thus for ex- 
ample, if they are repeating the fable of the oak 
and the reed, and it is the oak that ſpeaks, they . 
muſt be made to ſigure to themſelves a reed liften- = 
ing in a; particular peace, whether they muſt di- 


enn een POT WIR b 
_ wig ih ern n ene d- Hi e ria 
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| ment to young people, eſpecially the left; there- | 


fore they ſhquld at firſt have a bock given them 


to hold, or a role of paper, or elſe the back of a 


chair, which conceals moſt part of them, and ſo 


rids them of à great deal of their perplexity. 


This is much better than to ſee an arm ſtretched | 


out like a ſtatue accompanied by a diſguſting mo- 


notony of voice. In every thing that is to be 


| done with taſte and elegance, the firſt thing to be 


conſidered, is that the actor be quite at his eaſe. 


Some characters are much more pliable than 
others: and we have. ſeen children as it were 


born with peculiar graces, while others again are = 


clumſy in all their motions. The former ſcarcely 
ſtand. in need of any tuition 3 it is enough. to 


point them out the way, and learn them to pur- . | 


ſue that engaging care and freedom which a ſour _ 
authority almoſt always nips in the bud. As to 
the latter, we ſhould give them ſuch leſſons only 
as are gay and lively. The deſect of theſe. is 
W 
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20. In pronouneing with an emphaſis, chat is 
to ſay, by dwelling upon certain ſyllables, 0 ex- 

preſs the ſpirit and life of the performance. 

3. In conveying the rhyme fully, eſpecially in 
the higher kind of poetry, but without neglekting | 
the points and flops. For it is a fault to op ar 
the rhyme, unleſs the ſenſe requires it. _ . 

As to action, it is commonly thought to mean 
the motion of the hands. But action is no other 


by _ than ſuch a carriage or motion of the body as be- 


ſpeaks ſenſation and thought. It is a language 
. addreſſed wholly to the eyes; whereas words and 


tones are addreſſed to the ears only. 8 
It would be as ridiculous to require great aQion 
from children, as it would to expect the ſpirited 
| oratory of the pulpit or the theatre. If they pre- 
ſerve an eaſy and graceful air, and ſuch as is agree» 
ableto what they are ſpeaking or rehearſing, if any 
they appear to think that is enough. If they have 
motion in their hands, let it ſeem rather the firſt 
ſtep towards action, than compleat action itſelf. 
This will be no loſs to them, but rather the con- 
trary, for it will appear as if they were under a 
modeſt reſtraint, which, in thoſe of a tender age, 
is a greater recommendation than all the ſs & 
by + can make uſe of. 
To employ their eyes, they muſt be . to 
1 perſons as preſent to whom they are 
E l to be ö in their natural ſituation, 
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and as giving attention to them. Thus for en- 


ample, if they are repeating the fable of the oak 
and the reed, and it is the oak that ſpeaks, they . 


muſt be made to figure to themſelves a reed liſten- 


ing in a particular peace, whether they muſt di- g 
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ment to young people, eſpecially the leſt; there - 

fore they ſhauld at firſt have a book ee a. 
to hold, or a role of paper, or elſe the back of a 
chair, which: conceals moſt part of them, and ſo 


rids them of a great deal of their perplexity. 


This is much better than to ſee an arm ſtretched 
out like a ſtatue accompanied by a diſguſting mo- 
notony of voice. In every thing that is to be 
done with taſte and elegance, the firſt thing to be 
conſidered, is that the actor be quite at his eaſe. 


Some characters are much more pliable than 


others: and we have. ſeen children as it were 
born with peculiar graces, whiſe others again are 
clumſy in all their motions. The former ſcarcely... 
ſtand. in need of any tuition ; it is enough to 
point them out the way, and learn them to pur- 
ſue that engaging care and freedom which a ſour _ 
authority almoſt always nips in the bud. As to. 
the latter, we ſhould give them ſuch leſſons only 
as are gay and lively. The defect of theſe. is 
een 
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1997 THEVPRINCIPLES | 
vigilance of à tender and ſenſible mother; or if 
any other makes the attempt, it muſt be ane 
ing the ſame ſoftneſs and goodneſs. 


I had forgotten 10 obſerve, that N 


ſhould never be leſt to make their firſt tryals by 
themſelves 3 they may by this moans contract ſuch | 
habits as it will be impoſſible to break them of 
afterwards? They muſt have an example given 


them, by ſpeabing before chem what we would”: 
have them ſay, and repeating ſeveral times he 


different tones, motions of the head, arms, &. 
that we would have them uſe; and then putting | 
them upon waking the trial themſelves. But if 


through diffigence or fear they cannot be prevailed 
upon to do tis in their maſter's preſence, then they 


ſhould be defired" to practiſe by themſelves before 
a looking- glas. By this mearts they will hear 


themſelves ſpeak behold theit oum action, and 


approve or condemn it at their own liberty; LY 


if they have the leaſt ſpark of underſtanding or 
_ rafts in them, they will fbon catch the aktion 
from the model ſet before ther, or at leaſt ſup- 


ply its' place by ſomething equivalent of their 
on. After this they will appear” again With 
more courage, and conifequently wir greater 
ſucceſs. Men are mem at all times of life; and 
their ſalf-love is to be  conſulteT before every other 

conſideration, | Ha omnia omnia magis EEE fac , 5 
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CHAP. u. 


of the conneQion of the voice and afion wit the 
celocution. e 


ER E 1 muſt. beg lev to-addreſs a few 
words to orators, to make them ſenſible 

ſ of the connection there is between the elocution 

of the action and voice, and that of the words; 
and of how great importance it is, that the words, 
the tone of voice, and the action, ſhould be in 
perſect mutual agreement in che perſon who ſpeaks. 
k is by no means our intention to lay down 
any rules in this place; we mall conkne ourſelyes | 
to one ſingle point: and. that is, to give ſome in- 
light into the extent and number of the things 
comprehended i in the art of declamation, that if 
any one ſhould take upon him the ſtudy of it for 
bis own ſervice, he. may be. clear in what he is 
about. We ſhall even allow, if it is requeſted 
of us, that every one ought to be almoſt his own. 
maſter in this, kind, and that the beſt leſſons on 
this, head, eſpecially thoſe delivered in writing, 
are but Sn away: 

The antients had a collection of precepts on 
geſtures and tones of voice, that formed an art, 
and ſerved as a rule for thoſe who were to ſpeak 
in public, They ever N this to be one of 
Vor. Pan lil. n - the 
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the moſt eſſential parts of the art of meaning 200 
perſuading. 

Every one 3 tio 3 and Noſcius 
N each other to a trial of ſkill in their 
reſpective arts. The orator expreſſed a thought « 
by words: the oohedian infttttly .exprefſel the 

| ſame by geſtures. "The-orator changed the words 

while he preferred the thought: the cbmedian 
changed his geſtures, ved ſill expreſſed the ſame 
thought. 0 073 0 If; 

Her fen wi here ted aaa of expreſſion, 

| each ſufficient of itſelf to repreſent the thoughts, 

ll Heech, and action. 

|) + Pantomimes | were .entire pieces, Tepee | 

4 - wholly by action. They formed a regular an 

| 


connected diſcourſe, to which the audience could 
attend for ſeveral hours: what would they 
Have been had they taken i in the other part 0 
declamation likewiſe, the tone'of Voce? 

Muſic, which has only this latter means "of 
expreſſion, makes uſe of it to convey an infinite 
number of things, It gives to feel grief, joy, and 

languor; it expreſſes fury, gentleneſs, tenderneſs, 
and many other paſſions and ſubjects in the va- 
riety of its modulations. Tt warms and tranſports 
us, though it ſpeaks to us only by founds. 
What would it be was it joined to action, 
which rouſes the ſoul in paſſing . through the 
 Eyess and to ſpeech, which at once makes its 


e 


* 
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way to the Heart and find? Was à mathe- 
matician by chance to calculate the powers 6f 
A diſcourſe read*in'a plain and uniform manner, 
and thoſe of che ſume diſcourſe” read wich the 
ſpirit and tone of declamation, I am perſuaded 
that the latter would turn out double,” triple, 
nay four- sold the ſum of the former; or even 
of itſelf make a n * 5 other done 
Sor nothing. 

0 — -onher ne "_— 
and moſt Mential quatifieation'of am orator; an- 
fwered, action: being aſked what was the ſecend, 
e replied as before, action: being aſfed what 
was the third, be anſwered again, action: ſtill 
continuing to make the (ame reply, till they had 
done queſtioning him; giving them to underſtanil 
by chis, that without action, the other quali- 
cations of an orator are to be conſidered as of 
little or no account; a truth which he himſelf 
Had been taught - % a ene 
for ever.. 

This orator, a any age 
— notwithftanding his great ſtrength of 
genius and manly elocution, never appeared in 
public without diſ-approbation, till he had learned 
how to manage his weapons. The leſſon he re- 
ceived from a oomedien was like a ray of light 
which broke in upon his mind, and firſt 
clearly diſcovered to him, that without action 
che moſt beautiful things are but as a lifeleſs car- 
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caſe, and more likely to benumb the hearer, than 
to warm or tranſport him. He therefore applied 
himſelf to it with all his powers, and the prodi- 
gious efforts he made, joined to the immortal 
glory he acquired in conſequence of them, will 
be a ſufficient ſanction to thoſe who are deſirous 
of following his example, and to give neee, 
up entirely to learn the art of declamation.ʃ 
The ſtudy of this art is not only ul to tho 
- whoſe profeſſion leads them to the pulpit; or the 
- theatres, but to every one who is obliged to ap- 
Pear at times in public. Without the aſſiſtance 
o this art, how can thoſe who read good authors 
be capable of taſting their beauties? To reſume 
the compariſon of the dead carcaſe, though no 
very pleaſing one, the books we read are but ſo 


es many empty ſhadows, mere lifeleſs phantoms, 


that the reader muſt animate himſelf; if he would 
find any traces of their real form, he muſt lend 
them bis voice and his action. He muſt himſelf 
behold Oedipus ſtriking his forehead and roar- 
ing in the agonies of deſpair; he muſt himſelf 
hear the burſts of Demoſthenes” eloquence; he 
muſt be, like Cicero, inflamed with rage againſt 
ia Clodius and a Cataline; and have the audience 
before his eyes ſhuddering with horror; other- 
wiſe, the fineſt writings will be but like the faint 
ſketch; of a * or the you en ns a 
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How ean the author, in his compoſitions, give 
any liſe to his ſtyle, unleſs he can, in his cloſet, 
imagine himſelf addreffing heaven, or laying open 
the infernal regions. Where is he to come at 
grace, energy or ſtrength, unleſs he tries, at 
leaſt in ſome meaſure, the tones of nature? 1 
Seeing then that the art of declamation is alike 
uſeful to him who compoſes, who. writes, or who 
ſpeaks in public, it is no more than reaſonable 
that we ſhould op! a while, and: take a view ol 
what it contains. 5 
Declamation, or fo ſpeak in a the phraſe of the 
 rhetoricians, action, is a kind of bodily elocution, 
an expreffion conſiſting in geſture and the tone of. 
the voice, - "Eft atio quaſi corporis . quedam cle. 
quentia, cùm conflet matu atque voce. C Ic. 
This kind of eloquence has its Za 5 
well as the language of words; it may, ke, 
that, be either ſimple or luxuriant; it may bo H 
its particular harmony with each object, and its 
general one with the whole ſubject; it has its 
melody, its numbers, its variations, and its pro- 
PROT youre it has its faults and its ex- 
1 There are Buße N and les & which 
the others are compoſed.” There are forme more 
compounded and others leſs, and the combina- 
- I ONO or leſs eaſy. It * 
K 3 
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he ſaid, that there are in the ge//ual language not: 
only whole periods and phraſes, but anſwers to- 
words, ſyllables, and letters. But what is very ſin- 
gular. in this language is, that it is underſtood by 
all men, of whatſoever age or condition; and alio,. 
that every individual. has it as particular and per- 
ſonal to himſelf, as his exiſtence. Ves, we have, 
eyery one af us, our geſtures and our tones, in 
the ſame manner as we have our out ward form, 
our ſeatures,, our ſize and our vdice; and we have 
them as different from thoſe of other men, as- 
we ourſelyes are different from them by the cha- 
racter of proprietys. which makes it that Peter is; 
not Paul, nor Paul Peter. Flas the gelcual 
language of Peter is in no wiſe that of Paul, 
nor Paul's that of Peter; and, though founded 
on the ſame common elements, yet the language 
of theſe two differ at leaſt as much as the French 
language from the Italian, or the Spaniſh 'from 
the Latin, from whence they have taken moſt 
Part of the words which canſtitute chem. 

Every orator then has his action, which he- 
longs to him, and him alone. This property of 
expreſſion makes him ſpeak i in a proper manner 
the common language af. all the world, and 
gives him likewiſe a method of expreſſing hiraſelf 
with 2 kind of novelty, though ung words chat 
My no novelty eta It is this —_ 


a 


\ 
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of novelty Which attaches us ſometimes td one | 
preacher in preference to another, or to this actor | 
rather than that. Let two different men have | 
the fame things to ſay, or that ſame part to act; | 
we ſhall be charmed wich the one, and tired with | 
the other. The reaſon of this is, that the one | 
joins to his language of words, a gſtual language, | 
which. is clear, definitive, and plain; and the 
other. has only a vague, indeterminate, and tale. 
Action, void of all force or energy. | 
" There axe ſeveral kinds of action; of which, 
ſome repreſent by imitating, as when any one 
wimicks another's gait or bis manger of ſpea'ing.: 
theſe may be called paztative geſtures. There: 
are. others again, thigt only ſerve to point our an 
particular place, thing, or. perſon, theſe. are in- 
dicative geſtures. Laſtly, there are others that 
may be called edting, becauſe they, paint the 
affections of the ſoul, and convey- theſe pgerd; 
Taps of ther to the erer 
Imitatiye geſtures- are more frequent i in co- 
mary than tragedy... It is unbecoming a man 
of d ignity and gravity, to mimic the geſtures or 
Tr of any one, becauſe in ſuch an imitation, 
ere muſt always, ſomething eſcape. to. diſcover 
the want of gravity, and to put one, in miud 90 
its being but mimicry, . . | 
Indicative geſtures, expreſs only a thought 3. hey 
Ka 4. ſerve. 
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ſerve but to point, out the object that we would | 
have the ſpectator take notice of, : 
Laſtly, the affecting geſture, is the true nie 
ture of the ſoul. It aſſiſts nature where ſhe 
means to diſcover herſelf ſuch as ſhe really is, 
and to give herſelf up without reſerve to the im- 
preſſions ſhe receives. This is the life of every 
diſcourſe, and here eloquence particularly tri- 
umphs. £3 
This geſture comprehends every attitude and 
motion of the body, without exception. An 
orator ſhould be attentive to the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtance of his carriage, even to the placing of 
his feet though they are out of fight ; on their 
diſpoſition frequently depends the firmneſs, dig- 
| nity, and grace of the whole deportment. | 
The fame thing holds good with reſpect to the 
tongs of voice, which diverſify and ſet off each 
other by ſuch diviſions as are frequently out of the 
reach of the niceſt muſica] calculation, The pitch 
of an orator's voice is generally confined to the 
fifth, which it ſeldom exceeds, except in an im- 
petuous fally, or when ſome very unexpected 
ſtroke is to be given: this is what the Latins 
called vocis contentio. What art and pains is not 
requifed to lay hold of ſuch nice differences ! 
Nay more, every orator has a voice of his own, 
which requires an art particular to it, either to 
foften when too harſh, to raiſe it when too weak, 
| to 
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to correct it when falſe, or to —— 
too impetuous. 

In fine, there is not a ſingle paſſion nor emo- 
tion of any one in particular, nor even the ſmal- 
Jeſt part of ſuch emotion, but has its peculiar 
geſture and tone, its modulations, and its de- 
grees of geſtures and tones; and every man has 
likewiſe geſtures and tones peculiar to himſelf, 
for expreſſing theſe emotions : theſe I call per- 
ſonal ; and, what ſhould be an alarming caution 
to thoſe who would ſpeak in public, there is not 
2 ſingle perſon of the audience, if he is a man, 
but is able to lay his finger on this expreſſion, and 
to judge of its juſtneſs or falſity. 

And on this very faculty of impreſſion upon the 
audience, is founded the energy of geſtual ex- 
preſſion. There is a natural ſympathy between 
the orator and his hearers, which- makes the one 
to comprehend readily and exactly whatever is 
expreſſed by the outward- action and tones of 
voice of the other. When our eyes and ears ac- 
company the orator in his declamation;. their 
functions are then exerciſed on their natural ob- 
ject. Nothing eſeapes us. It is nature herſelf 
who ſpeaks to our organs, that is to the ſaculties 
vhich ſhe has created purpoſely for herſelf, and in 
ſuch a manner, that theſe faculties may feel and 
| e whatever the ſays to them. 
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However rich or copious 2 language may be. 

either in words or turns, there are numberleſs 
vecaſſons in uhich it muſt neceſſarily fall ſhort 
of what it means ta expreſs. Some things it can 
render but in part, or in an obſcure manner, 
or by cireumlocutions; frequently it can only 

ſhadow out what ſhould be painted, or even 
deeply engraved. A fingle cry will ſtir our very 

hearts within us; we feel our ſoul and all its 
powers intereſted in the object; it operates upon 
us ſo as to break through all other ties and con-. 
nections, and carries us away altogether with. 
itſelf. It is the ſame with geſtures. A look 

often expreſſes more than the moſt elaborzte- 
diſcourſe. ' And a particular attitude or poſition 
of the body, will explain to us a thouſand things. 
at once, which we afterwards clear up. to our- 
ſelves with pleafure. How many charming ſcenes 
are there which owe every thing to the art and 
genius of the actor, which had they had no other 
aſſiſtance than that of words, would have mand 
at beſt but rude ſketches, 
Me language of declamation is as rick and 

copious, as it is ſtrong and forcible. It has ex- 
preſſions to anſwer to all kinds of words and 
turns whatever. In ſome figures, the tone of 
voice and the geſture are ſtronger and deeper laid. 
In a word, there is not a ſingle figure of the 

a ä which has not its correſpondent geſture 
and 
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au tone, with this only difference, that the fi- 
gures of the geſture and tones cannot be traced 
upon paper, whereas we may clearly repreſent in 
writing, thoſe of the words and thoughts. 

The pliability of the geſtures and tones to the 
figures of the words and 2 are as evident 
likewiſe in the periods. 

Fhere are fimple n confifing of one ſin- 
gle member only. There are compound periods, 
that have two, three, four, five, and fix mem 
ders, and more. Now every one of theſe re- 
quires a certain tone of yoice and manner of geſ- - 
ture, which accompanies them from the begin- 
ning to the end, terminates the members by 
means of ſome inflection, marks the diviſions, 
prepares the way for the next member, and at 
laſt marks. the full ſtop or place of reſting. 

There is one tone that ſhews the firſt member, 
another tone for the ſecond, another ſor the third, 
and ſa on, and another again which ſhews the 
concluſion of the whole, and informs the mind 
and the ear, that the pauſe or full ſtop is at hand: 
aud, as in every well turned period there is me- 
lody and numbers, variation of melody and num 
ber, and a juſt conformation of the whole, fo 
Hkewiſe in geſtures and tones, there is to the me- 
lody ; this adapts them to, and unites them with, 
each other: for in every geſture actually make- 
ings _ is to be ſomewhat remaining of the 

one 
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one that preceded it, as well as ſomewhat of the 
beginning of that which is to follow. 

29. The number; this regulates the intervals 
and pauſes, prepares the finals, and 3 over 
* intonations. 

32. the variation. Variety, which Wenn 
are ſo fond of in every thing, is more eſpecially 
neceſſary in this article. As every one is here a 
connoiſſeur, if the actor makes a wrong geſture, 
2, falſe accent, or miſtakes a cadence, he may ex- 
pect to be hiſſed. On the other hand, they rarely 
fail to applaud for a remarkably true or expreſſive 
geſture or tone of voice. But if he is eternally 
dwelling upon the ſame inflections, if his motions 
and cadences are always alike, the ſpectator be- 
comes tired and inattentive, his eyelids drop, 
and he falls aſleep. There muſt then be variety; 
and that not only in the things. themſelves 
(which is a rule never to be departed from) but 

even in the repetition of the ſame thing. A 
conſtant return of the ſame words, if they bring 
with them a return of the ſame geſtures and tones, 
becomes very ſoon inſipid and diſguſting. 

Laſtly, There is a. propriety,. clearneſs, and 
truth, in tones and geſtures. This. latter qualifi- 
cation (ſeems indeed), to include the other two. 
For here, when the expreſſion is true, as it has 

nothing in it of artificial, or what ſuppoſes ac- 
quired knowledge, it muſt in, itſelf be juſt and 
clear. 
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elear. Propriety or juſtneſs is an exact agree» 
ment of the expreſſion with the thing expreſſed; 
Now in this agreement conſiſts truth; ſo that 


the geſture and tone, to be true, ſhould, either 


the one or the other, and frequently both, 
riſe. with the thought, proceed with it, and 
adapt themſelves to all its - infleQions and de- 
grees, and this is termed juſtneſs. 
They ſhould likewiſe be ſprightly and free, 
Whatever has the appearance of ſtudy; or embar- 
raſſment, carries with it an air of falſity and arti- 
fice. Conſtraint betrays weakneſs or diffidence, 
eonſequently the orator ſhould always ſhew a 
freedom and eaſe in his action. Fheſe ſeveral 
qualities are all included in the idea of truth. 
And this truth it is which we have elſewhere 
ſtiled Simplicity, and which, if it ought to be ob- 


ſerved in the words and turns employed by the 
orator, Who makes uſe of a language of human 


invention, much more ought it to be FI 
in the language of nature itſelf. 7 

But here, as in painting, there is truth, and 
beautiful truth: for if there is a reſemblance be- 
tween any two kinds, it is between painting and 
declamation ; fince the one is the model, and the 
other the copy: I ſay the one, without any par- 
ticular diſtinction, beeauſe if nature is the pain- 


ter's model, painters ought, in their turn, to be 


an madels for A declamation, What ex= 
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cellant leſſons are there for a good actor found in 
che paintings of Le Brun, Le Sueur, and Pouſ- 
fin, where the figures are all ſo many panto- 
mimes, ſo much the more admirable, that they 
are not indebted for their expreſſion to a ſet of 
geſtures which mutually affiſt each other, but to 
one ſole geſture only. By this ſingle geſture was 
to be painted all the:ſoul-of Alexander, and the 
grief of the mother of Darius; and this geſture - 
might be ſufficient ta draw tears from * of 7 
every beholder. 
What emotions then muſt we not experience. 
from. ſeeing a ſubje& that is true, real, and ac- 
tually exiſting, repreſented hy an orator in his 
own perſon, which is a living and animated mo- 
del, inſtead of being repreſented on canvaſs, and 
to hear him join ſpeech, and every accent of na- 
ture to thoſe geſtures, that, even without that 
addition, made ſuch an impreſſion on us? 
Becomingneſa, or decency, (zengine) is that part 
which influences all the others, and preſcribes the 
rule and bounds for whatever is acted or ſaid. It 


teaches the ſpeaker what is. required of him from 
the ſubject; the place where be is, the au- 

dience to whom he is ſpeaking, the thaught he 
is expreſſing; and laſtly, what he owes to his own n 
age and condition. This, in a principal manner, 
regulates the movement of the diſcourſe, 


T 
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Ts groateſ part of thoſe who attempt to ſpeak- 
is publio, are without the keaft idea of this move- 
ment, or at leaſt give little or no attention to it. 
Te is nevertheleſs to this movement, which the 
ancients ſometimes called by the name of Rhyth- 
mus, that the nee of the n 
Is wholly-o' 

The Greeks had two ſorts of movements, the 

one gentle and agreeabſe, ſuch as is found in the 
life of the peaceful citizen, whaſe heart is in action, 
but without any diſturbance : this they called 
#005 ; the other was lively and impetuous, as- 
where a paſſion is raiſed, . this was the ado and 
hence is derived the term Pathetic. 

Fheſe two movements ſhauld alternately have 
the rule in every diſcourſe, according as the deſign + 
of the ſpeakers is either to inſinuate gently, or to 
attack with vigor, and bear down all reſiſtance. 
Weak and imperfect orators accuſtom themſelves -- 
to one uniform declamation, which they have ta- 
ken from the model of ſome perſon who might. 
perhaps have been eminent in other reſpects, but 
was moſt aſſuredly wrong in this, They pro- 
nounce with equal vehemence the exordium and 
the diviſion, the narrative and the proofs. They 
are like a wheel put out of order, which nothing 
can ſtop. If by chance they make any alteration in 
the movement, it is done To unſkilfully, that they 

betray. 


* 
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betray the badneſs of their taſte every time they 
attempt it. As they have nothing farther in view, 
but to unburthen their memory of a troubleſome 
load, they are ; perpetually pouring forth the 
ſtreams of thoughts as they occur, without once 
conſidering that they ought to repreſent in them- 
ſelves the paſſions they mean to raiſe in others.; 
and that theſe paſſions are like fire; of a light 
and ſubtle nature; and that the lighteſt breath, 
or the moſt trifling idea that paſſes through the 
mind, will change their colour, motion, and * 
e A 
Of all movements, the moſt proper and mo? 
| cl is that which diſcovers the confidence of 
the orator, on the goodneſs, of his cauſe, and his 
certainty of being able to preſent it in ſuch: a 
manner, as to perſuade the minds of his hearers. 
It is this movement which conſtitutes what is ſtiled 
che authoritative tone, when the orator, fully maſ- 
ter of himſelf, and his ſubject, diſcovers a noble 
confidence, and a ſecurity of ſucceſs. This tone 
inſpires the audience with reſpe& for him, and 
. adds double credit. to the proofs: he brings. 
Whereas he who ſuffers himſelf to: be carried 
away by his ſubject, leaves us room to ſuſpect him 
either of lightneſs or incapacity. Such an one 
may be compared to a rider, who is unable to 
manage the reins of an unruly horſe. And all he 
* 99 5 b Can 
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ean hope for at the end of his career, is to deſtroy 
the good opinion his hearers might haye had of 
him, and ſee himſelf at length obliged, to Tie 
the victory to his rival.. 

Some orators think they have a more proper de- 
livery, and a tone fit for declamation, when they 
give their voice its full ſcope, and ſing out all their 
words. But this clamorous tone only diſtraQts the 
hearer's attention. His head is, as it were, ſtun- 
ned with the noiſe, and his mind undergoes a 
mere paſſive agitation, like that of a man who is 
in a thoughtful mood, and ſees and hears many 
things without heeding or obſerving them. Some 

times where the place itſelf is too confined, it 
racks the voice, and throws it back upon. the 
ſpeaker, which occaſions a ſort of cacophony. 
and confounds the auditor, that he is obliged tp 
exert all his efforts to hear what is ſaid, this calls 
off his attention, and greatly weakens the impreſ- 
ſion that might otherwiſe be made on his mind. 
There is no one art in which there are a 
greater number of different parts than in elo- 
quence; and there is at the ſame time hardly any. 
one which we ſtudy leſs, and conſequently where. 
we are all liable to run into great errors. 
The mind of the bearer might very well be a a 
tabula raſa, free from every prejudice, and 
like ſoft wax, ſuſceptible of every impreſſion 3 
and with all this, not yield to truth itſelf, — 
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poſed in the manner it is every day propoſed; un- 
der the appearance of falſhood. ee 
And beſides, moſt frequently the auditor comes 
covered with an armour of defence, to, ward- 
off all the ſtrokes that may be leyelled at him. He 
bids defianee tothe orator, he waits for his attack, he 
$ts as judge upon his art and addreſs, determined 
to parry all his blows,. or turn them back ypon: 
himſelf. In this ſituation the mind is attentive to; 
the leaſt flip,. diveſts the argument of all its forces, 
and totally overthrows the deſign of the crator. 

It is to. be 4 7 155 ap. ame e f 
15, and the importancp of. his own. —.— 
and bearing the goed of mankind i in his boſom, 
would . upon him to preſent us with the truth 
in 2 plain, eaſy, and lively manner. and with that 
pure heat and ligbt which are its conſtant con- 
comitants.. But inſtead of this manly vigor, 
which would call for a Demoſthenes we Have & 
ſet of half-formed artiſts, who meaſure the faxce 
of eloquence by their own weak abilities, and 
think they have done every ching i in a parcel of 
pretty expreſſions, ſwelling phraſes, « or ſparkling 
witticiſms ; and when with great pains and la- 
bour they have brought all theſe wretched trifles 
into an Ns they throw them Ly to the, W- 
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dience juſt as they are guided by inſtinct, or by 
the imitation of ſome model choſen;by chance. 

There are many who. will perhaps be aſto- 
niſhed to hear of ſo many difficulties in the art of 
declamation But our obſervations are addreſſed: 
to thoſe only who are able to comprehend all the- 
nobleneſs of their art, and propole to carry the: + 
prize in it. 

Fhere is no art but what requires ſome effort: | 
to attain it, and if any one deſerves it in particu- 
lar, this certainly does. We ſee young people 
for whole years under the care of. maſters, to. 
learn them to come in and go out of à room, or 
to give and return a compliment in. the moſt 
graceful manner, and'yet it fall be left wholly 
to nature or common inftin&, to give that pro- 
priety and. addreſs, which is ſo neceſſary to a man. 
who is ſet in view to an aſſembly of people, who 
judge in the moſt rigorous manner of his every 
word and: action, This nature, which i it is pre 
tended ſhould be left to itſelf; if; it is juſt in itſelf, - 
wilt never loſe any part of its A by being. 
cultivated ; but, on the contrary,, acquire an. ad>- 
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CHAP. I. 
What Narration is. 


Narration is an exact and faithful expofi- 

tion of an event, that is to fay, an expoſi- 

tion which ſets forth the whole of the event, as it 
really i is. For if it adds to, or diminiſhes from 
it, it is not exact, and if it ſets it forth otherwiſe. 
than it really is, it is not faithful. | 
Every narration is a picture of the event which 

is the ſubject of it. Le Brun and Quintus Cur- 
tius have both of them painted the baules of Alex- 
ander : the one by arbitrary and inſtitutive marks, 
which are the words; the other by natural and 
imitative marks, which are the ſtrokes and co- 
loring. If they have both of them exactly fol- 
lowed the truth, they are both hiſtorians : if they 
have blended falſhood with truth, they are poets, 
atleaſt in the fictitious part of their work. It is the. 


| character of a poet to mingle falſhood with truth, 


with this reſtriction only, that every thing ap- 

pear of a piece. 

Sic veris falſa remiſcet | 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. - _ 

G 8 ; - W] | 
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Whoſoever propoſes a narration, is placed as it 
were in the middle between truth and falſhood. 
He is naturally deſirous of intereſting his hearers, 
and as this depends greatly upon the grandeur and 
ſingularity of the things he relates, it is very diffi- 
cult for a man of a lively imagination, whoſe ſub- 
ject is removed at ſome diſtance from the preſent 
time, and is in itſelf pliable, to attach himſelf ſo 
ſtrictly to truth, in his narration, as not to wan- 
der from it a little now and then. He fees 
his pardon written in the eyes of an admiring 
audience, who are always better pleaſed with af- 
fecting probability, than dry unornamental truth. 
How is it poſſible then, under ſuch circumſtances, 
to obſerve a ſcrupulous exactneſs? | 
Tf we are cautious with reſpect to facts, white 
the falſhood may be eaſily detected, we are how- 


ever at full liberty with regard to the cauſes,” We ; 


may at pleaſure produce the greateſt and moſt-im- 
portant effects from the ſmalleft principles, either 
as they are fo in themſelyes, or by their diſtance 
in point of time. We may diſcover their moſt 
imperceptible connections and dependencies, bring 
to light what was hidden, and by ſeparating a 
fight circumſtance from the reſt of its concomi- 
tants, make it ſerve to unravel the greateſt under- 
takings. By this means we ſhall acquire the ho- 
nor of appearing quick-ſighted, to have made 
deep reſearches, and to have penetrated the mazes 
10 . of 
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of the human heart, and conſequently the kind 
acceptance and admiration of moſt readers. Now 


this, as any one may judge, is not a fault that 
weak or ſilly heads can commit. But however 
Hear it may approach to ee is never- 
cheleſs a viſe. ff 
Narration is in its Kicheſt alia ien wil 
perfection, when to fidelity and exactneis it adds 
brevity, plainneſs, and raiſes that ſort of concern 
which is ſuitable to it. 
Me have obſerved before. * chat 3 is ne- 
ceſſary in a narration, and likewiſe that it is ne- 
ver prolix while it ſays no more than what is ne- 
ceſſary. It is the buſineſs of the ſpeaker to know 
the limits of his fubje&. What relates to the 
plainneſs of the narration has been already diſcuſſed, 
an ſpealeing of the plainneſs in a diſcourſe. As te 
che concern or intereſt proper to it, that has been 
already defined, in the beginning of the ſecond vo- 
Aume, under the article of Epic poetry. We 
hall only obſerve, that the intereſt of a truè nar- 
ration is infinitely greater chan that of a fabulous 
one, becauſe hiſtorical truth makes as it were a 
part of ourſelves, it is the portrait of our fellow- 
ereatures, and-conſequently our on fables are 
only the-fancy-pieces of imagination, mere in- 
genious chimeras; they may indeed affect 
— —(———a— . — ß 
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us, becauſe they are imitations of nature, but as 
imaginations they will affect us much leſs ſenſibly 
than the truth. In omni re procul dubio vincit 
| imitationem veritas. n 
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| 4 E we ſhall reduce to three, . wiz. 
oratorial narration, hiſtorical narration, 
and familiar narration. We have ſpoken of the 
firſt of theſe, under the head of oratory, and of the 
laſt i in treating of fable. We ſhall therefore con- 
Hine ourſelves at preſent to hiſtorical narration. 
The characters of this kind of narration differ 
according to the different kinds of hiſtory : now 
there is the hiſtory, of mankind conſidered j in their 
relation to the deity ; this is the hiſtory of reli- 
gion: there, is the hiſtory of mankind in their 
mutual relations to each other; this is profane 
hiſtory : and laſtly, there is natural hiſtory, or 
that which treats of the productions of nature, 
and of her various changes and appearances. 
The hiſtory « of religion is divided again into two 
kinds ; the one ſacred hiſtory, written by men 
inſpired from heaven; the other, eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, written by men with the afliſtance of 
Aatural knowledge only. 
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"CHAP. I... 
"The character of ſacred | hiſtory. 


15 we are deſirous of e. hiſtory i in all i its 
grandeur and dignity, we muſt look for it in 
the holy writings. - Here the author, diveſted of 
every ſentiment but what immediately relates to 
his ſubject, and devoted wholly and entirely to 
the truth he is ſetting forth, preſents it to us ſuch 
as it really is, with that candor and ſimplicity 
that are proper to it. Here is no leaning to one 
fide or the other, no artifice made uſe of to ſtir 


up love, pity, ſurprize, or admiration: the 


brightneſs of truth works on our minds unaſſiſted 


by the arts of eloquence. How ſublime is the 
account of the creation of the univerſe, and. at 
the ſame time how ſimple! And yet could there 
have been a fairer occaſion for diſplaying the 
treaſures of genius and art, than in beginning 
the hiſtory of the world ? God might have been 
repreſented as marking out one ſpot in the im 


menſity of ſpace, for the bodies he was about to 


create, and another in eternity for the zra of 
of time, ' ſeparating by his incomprehenſible 
power, the ſpace which divides being and non- 
entity, and afterwards arranging the ſeveral parts 
of created ſubſtance, with a wiſdom, regularity, 
and magnificence, worthy of himſelf. But ſuch 
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a, pompous and ſhining, train of ideas would 
have rendered the truth of the writer ſuſpected. 
Wie ſhould have been apt to believe him taken up 


with himſelf as well as his ſubject. Had the Al-. | 


| mighty any need of being glorified by him, after 
having created the world and ſtampt it with the 
ſeal of his attributes, or did he want thoſe high- 
_flown praiſes which only dit coyer the weakneſs or 
ignorance of the admirer? It was himſelf who 
dilated to Moſcs, and ſimplicity characteriſes 


the, expreſſion In the beginning God created 


2, && the heavens and the earth.” 5 the ſame ſimplicity 


reigns in. ſetting. forth the ſeveral circumſtances, 


Let there. be light, and there was light“; Let 


the earth produce every kind of plant and beaſt, 


the air all ſorts, of birds, and the waters every 
kind of fiſh “ And it was fo,” 

Was there any neceſiity of explaining the man- 
ner in which theſe were formed, by entering into 
all the minutiæ of phy ſical diſquiſition, to gra- 
tify the empty curioſity of a vain and reſtleſs 
mind, that forgets, the chief object and principal 
end for which it was created, for the fake of bar- 
ren ſpeculations? God would not have it ſo; 
becauſe this knowledge belongs alone to the 
workman; and as man is not charged with the 
care. of theſe ſublime matters, it was necdleſs to 
inſtruct him in the ſcientific principles. It is the 


part of an all great and good God to reſerve to 
Vol. IV. Book III. L. him 
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*hinielf'the explanation of his Hered 'wfiigink, 
and to leave to man to enjoy theſe bleffings, aid 
render thanks to his meal in pliane admira- 


tion. 


The moving parts of the narration” are con- 
ducted with the ſame ſimplicity. The life of 


Joſeph, which is a model in this kind, owes all 
its beauty to its ſimplicity, and the critical ſitua- 
tion it repreſents. Real beauties theſe, not to be 
. ſupplied by the utmoſt efforts of art. 


The narration of the New Teſtametit has ay 


- fame character: there is no affected diſplay of 
knowledge or erudition ; Ho pointing out of facts, 
nor labored reflections to affiſt the reader in find- 
ing out the extent and greatneſs of the ſubject: 


the ſame ſpirĩt that dictates the text, will be the 
interpreter for thoſe who read in faith and humi- 


" ity. We find none of that inquietude which 
: accompanies an author when left to the guidance 
of his judgment in the choice of facts and cir- 


cumſtances. On the contrary, we perceive a 


pen, in full confidence, tracing-out events; and 


leaving them to defend themſelves" againſt the 
attacks of incredulity. Who can deny that a 
wonderful child was born at Bethlehem, as was 
foretold by the prophets? wiſe men from the eaſt 
came to pay him homage: to whom did they ad- 


' dreſs themſelves? To king Herod, who being 


unable to tell them the place of him they were 
2 e in 
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in ſearch of, aſſembles the doctors, of the law, 
to learn from thence what the prophets had de- 
clared on this head. But, as if this was not 
ſufficient evidence, the wiſe men go up to Beth- 
lehem: the king, alarmed with jealouſy, waits 
with m atience for their return; and finding 
bimſelf deceived, explains the ſacred oracles in 
his on 1 and fearing leſt this child 
ſhould one day deprive him of his crown, deter- 
mines he ſhall periſh: but not knowing where to 
find him, he commands all the children of the 
fame age in Bethlehem to be put to death; hop- 
ing to include this infant in the general maſſacre. 
A PEE). cry is raiſed againſt this inhuman edict; 
it is heard through the whole Roman empire, and 
fills it with horror. Was there any need for the 
hiſtorian who related this event, to add any thing 
of his own to the plain truth, to render it moro 
probable? 

In oe: hiſtories, the writer is obliged to ſup- 
ply the place of truth where it is wanting: he 
muſt ſuppoſe a chain of circumſtances, and have 


recourſe to the action of cauſes : he cannot pro- 


ceed a ſtep without his. memorials in his hand, 


which often require to have their authority ſup- 


ported by other vouchers ;- theſe may indeed be 
ſometimes inconteſtable in their kind; but they 
are likewiſe as frequently obſcure, equivocal and 
myſterious, and in a manner contradict one an- 

L 2 other 
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dther. . In ſacred hiſtory, the author appears to 


have every thing before his eyes, and 5 his 
narration accordingly. 


Though the inſpired book is not made for a 


model for other writers, but only to teach man 


[whit he is, and how he ought to act agrecable to 


the views of his creator; yet it is certain that no- 
_ thing can be more perfect i in the hiſtorical kind, 
It is exact, faithful, certain, ſimple and impar- 
tial. It is truth itſelf, that ue naked and 


without diſguiſe. _ 
We ſhall not take notice in this place 1 * 
me ſubject is intereſting it itſelf. There cannot 


de any thing more noble, grand, and ſpirited, nor 


more full of a greater variety of incidents, in any 


oo hiſtory whatever. It is, with reſpect to 
other hiſtorical narrations, if 1 may be forgiven 
the expreſſion, what the epic is to the other kinds 
of poetry: ſince it has the full right of preſenting 
us with the wonderful; by ſetting forth the ac- 
tions of God himſelf, the laws of his juſtice, the 
extent of his power, the treaſures of his wiſdom, 


and the ſublimity of his deſigns. It contains, the 


principles and development of the true religion. 
It ſets forth in the cleareſt light. the fundamental 

maxims of the law of nature: It teaches men of 
all ages and conditions the means of aſſuring to 
themſelves everlaſting happineſs. It contains the 
needful as lo all nations, and ſhews their origin 


_ 
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mm various eſtabliſhments; 3. it caſts a licht upon the 


obſcurity of upwards of thirty centuries z it fur- 


niſhes us with a Qlue to extricate ourſelves from 


| the labyrinth of fabulous ages; and explains to 
us thoſe valuable monuments the human-kind 
had loft the ſenſe, though it had always been 
the depoſitary of them: in a word, this book of 
books, is the hiſtory of heaven and earth, and of all 
that they contain; and whatſoever we meet with 
out of this ſacred regiſter, is nothing but repetition 
of the ſame facts and precedents, or elſe the ef- 


fect of uncertainty, error, and vain erudition, of - 


no uſe to the MF ICE of n 


nA P. IV. 
of eccleſiaſtical hittory, 


\Cdeſiaſtical hiſtory differs from dhe profane 


only in its ſubject. Here the writer is at 


his own liberty, has no helps but from his own 


knowledge, and his talents for diſcovering the 
truth, and ſetting it forth to others; but as he 
treats of matters relative to Chriſtianity; he is 


more than any other hiſtorian under an obliga- 


tion to animate his narration with that ſpirit of 


ſimplicity and ingenuouſneſs which fo properly 


belongs to a religion that in a ſpecial manner re- 
nounces all vain pomp and idle oſtentation. Mr. 


de F leur has 2 well preſerved this cha- 


L. 3 racter 


| ron and unbiaſſed witneſs, 
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radter 3 in his eccleſiaſtical | hiſtory, - In reading 


Bim, we think we hea ear the depoſition of a pru- 
dent and Faithful wine, which he delivers with 


the utmoſt candor, and free from all prevarica- 
tion, conſequently, ſuch as it really is. His 
ſtile has ſomething o of that venerable majeſty, i in it 
which we. experience in che ſacred Writings. 
When he ſpeaks of che of God, it is 
with a becoming di ignity, and 8 treats his mini- 


Hers, with due circumſpection. He prajſes gr 
po according to the actions 3 and every 


where gives proof of a juſt underſtanding, an in- 
lightened piety, and a ſound. heart. If he ſome- 


times touches upon a reflection in his way, he 


preſently returns again to his ſubject, and reſumes 

the character and functions of the RIO 1 
As it is not our intent to take notes of e 

famous hiſterians in this kind, nor to lay 

rules for che ſtudy of biſtory; but omy to give 
the characters of the ſeveral kinds of hiſtory, their 


qualities, and different objects; the reader muſt 
not be ſurpriſed to ſee us make ſo quick a tran- 
tion from the one kind to the other. It is enough 


if we-give-a Carano ow ſomeümes ___ a mo- 
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fane hiſtory is the pie af ARR ages; 
preſented for the inſtruction pf thoſe which 
are to come. Or, to define it with Mr. de la 
Mothe; who ſpbaks of it · in the ſtile of an oratof, 
it is the repteſentation' of the perpetual ſeries of 
revolùtions in the affairs of mankind ; of the rife 
and fall of empires, manners and opinions, which 
are oontinually ſucceeding each other; in a word, 
of chat rapid, *though" ihſenſible motion, which 
catties every thing away with it, FRG! 377 er w. 
ally changtag the face of the earth. | 
* is dyided' into general and pie e 

A general hiſtary, mouid be the Ritory of hu- 
man kind as they have been ſpfeud over the ha- 
bitable globe ſince the beginning of the world. 
Although there is nb undertaking conſidered as 
fuch,” but what the induſtry of mankind may ac- 
compliſh, by unitiag their ſeveral powers at a 
neceſſary period vet it ſeems almoſt icdpolile y 
to compoſe an · untverſal hiſtory: that ſhall take in 
the pedple of all ages and all places. A hiſtory 
I ſay; not à chrondlogy, with ſome particular gir« 
cuimſtances, for this has been often enough done. 


An univerſal hiſtory, ſhould include the baſis 


oo, the hiſtories of all nations reduced each into 
W UT eee eee nf er e 
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an extent proportioned ; to the body of the 


whole. In ſuch a wolk; the hiſtory 07 a large 


monarchy ſhould make moſtly the fame figure as 
that of a province in the hiſtory of a kingdom; 


the reſpective parts ſiiould be all proportioned, 
fitted, and placed according to their ſymmetrical 


relations with each other, and with the whole ; 
and ſo diſpoſed, as to be in à conſtant Rate of 


compariſon: and, in like manner, as time in its. 


courſe ſweeps away in one general flood all the 
generations which exiſt at one period, ſo ſhould 


the current of ſuch an hiſtory be as an univerſal 
picture of human kind, to repreſent not only the 


relations which ſubſiſt at one time between the 


cauſes and effects that occupy the theatre of the 


world, but alſo the firſt cauſes, more or leſs ob- 
vious, of the ee reſerved for. the next 


iucceeding ages. 44 odd 2801 Het 
. hip, inveoihd hy. peeyſ 


_ fary to collect the accounts of time in all the dif- 
ferent nations, the monuments of their tranſac- 
tions ; to be certain of their authenticity, and to 


underſtand them in their true ſenſe. Then there 


vould be nothing more required than to form a 


large ſociety of learned men, to infuſe into them 


all one ſoul and ſpirit, and to communicate this 


again by a kind of metempſychoſisꝭ into the con- 


tinuators, till the whole work was compleated, 
Mr. de Thou has written the general hiſtory vf 


one 


* * 
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one age. But he has confined himſelf to Europe b 
and the foreign events which heb a als to 
Yue part of the world. 4 
MI. de Boſſuet has given us the keetch —. 1 
N mr hiſtory; but his ſcheme is too much 
confined to the view in which he principally un- 
dertook his work: a View worthy of à biſhop, 
who was a philoſopher and a divine E be with 
the moſt valuable eruditioon. | 
God made all things' for his glory, cas is to 
tay for himſelf; and all created beings find their 
true perfection in the relation which they hold 
with the author of their exiſtence- Thus all the 
changes which happen to human kind, are ſub- 
jet to the views of divine providence, and one of 
theſe views has been ſince the fall of man, to re- 
ſtore him to his firſt late by the means of revealed 
religion. The chain of ſecondary cauſes is com- 
poſed of an infinite number of links, which pro- 
ceed from and return to this puluniple as to their 
| ſire(s-point. 
From theſe refleQions, equally allowed by Note 
_ philoſophy. and by true. faith, Mr. Boſſuet takes 
| his departure, and entering into the views of 
' the. deity, be looks down upon the earth, and 
thoſe who inhabit it; marks the movements by 
| which they tend to, or wander from the end ap- 
pointed for them, The firſt deſign of God was 
to render man happy, through innocence and 
| ; Es *. 4 
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ſreerwill; man made himſelf a ſlave by. ſin: the 
ſecond deſign of God was to free him from his 


chains, and reinſtate him in. che way of innocence 
and happineſs. And it is avith this deſign that he 


has ſubjeCted to his will all the en ann 
pen amongſt mankind. 
Phbis reaſoning of Mr. Bacete ls tha . 
the / firſt is, that God has ſeen ſit to eſtahliſn one 
religion, by which man may be reſtored to his 
rights. The ſecond, that he | ſees ſit that there 
_ ſhould be rerolutions and changes in human af- 
faits. Either chere is a ſubordination in theſe 
two decrees, or there is not. If there is, Mr. 
Boſſuet's plan, by which he makes the revolutions 
of human Rind ſubordinate to the eſtabliſument 
of the religion of nature, is an admirable one; 
and to ſhe w that ĩt is impoflible but there ſhould 
be ſuch a ſubordination, it will be | ſufficient to 
_ - refleQ that e cannot conſider the: ſoul of man, 
tion to its happineſs, which conſiſts in its union 
with God, and conſequently, that all the minds 
that influence the motions of human-kind, how- 
ever wide they may be of the end they are de- 
ſigned for, ate all brought back by providence to 
that one end which they ought to have propoſed 
to themſelves in all thoſe actions; laſtly, that all 
the actions of man, as well thoſe which are under 
; the dominion. of grace, as tale which are unter 


the 


WY 
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en . 
loreover, 105 as 15 cannot be W t there are 


final cauſes in the revolutions brought about 
among men, what more maſonable object can 
theſe revolutions be ſuppoſed o have, than to 
turn man to his maker, His benefactor, and his 
happineſs, and conſequently to bring-bim te be 
knowledgejof a religion, without which. there can 


. This ſublime idea, is the. apinating 5 0 
of, Mr, Baſſver's:w&rk 3, it diffuſes itſclf trough 
all abe parts, and thus preſents, the moſt noble, 
magnificent and r egular picture, that was ever 
yet conceived in hiſtory... that is, the relation be. 
zyeen tbs revolutions of every empire and king- 
damiQand, che changes which; have happened io 
all nations, and the eſtabliſhment. of the church 
hitte The; See of, «this 17 deſign, b 


nepal. A b he was capable of coneeiviog it, he 
has heen able to fl ir. ;Every thing is worthy of 
the great Boſſugt, and the exalted, idea he had of 
religion, and of his own office about the perſon 
of a young prince wham he! ag £9 make fully 
ſenſible that kings, who often, think chemlelves 
gods on, earth, ate only the, inſtruments which 
= deity: Ray, of to puniſh or reward a Peof 

vos enen 915-07 rai: 5 . - 
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HAT which is Sed ehe 3 in 
contradiſtinction to the general hiſtory of 


the world, may itſelf be genera] when oppoſed-to 


wer hiſtories, whoſe object is more 'confined. 
For inſtance, che hiſtory of a kingdom compared 
with that of a province, and chat hiſtory "of 2 
province with chat of a city, may (though im» 
properly) be termed general Kiflaties n 

It is eaſy to conceive, bis We ate 
we field of hiſtory is, the more minute the objects 
therein will appear; for by placing ourſelves. in 


the center of things, the objects leſſen in pro- 


portion to their diſtance. Thus ſome that would 
ſbew themſelyes in a more limited proſpect are 


| not to be perceived at all; while others, which 
would appearin a ftriking light, are but juſt per- 


ceivable; titty, others, which would engage 
the reader's whole attention, employ but a ſmall 
part of it. It is for the writer therefore to place 


| himſelf in the juſt poĩm of view of his work, and 
_ | properly to graduate the proportions of the ſeveral 


al in his piece, > archer the rules of per- 
_— 
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Pede It be undertakes to give the hiſtory of a 
kingdom or an empire, he mult correctly defi ign, 


and carefully point out, whatever had any influ- 


ence on public affairs, or ſerved to the purpoſes 
of thoſe charged with the adminiſtration of that 
kingdom. Magnificent ſeats, ſtriking ſhows, 
noble works, inundations, &c, belong more pro- 

perly to a journal, as Tacitus tells us: and it is 
only required of the hiſtorian to mention them 
tranſiently. 


Hiſtories of empires as kingdoms, ſhould 


be y written only by philoſophers or miniſters of 


ſtate, or rather by philoſophers that have them- 
ſelves been miniſters; then we might expect to 
ſee the ſprings of paſſions, and thoſe of politics, 
unfolded, with equal juſtneſs, together with the 
relation of cauſes, with their effects; and at the 


fame time behold the ſprings of humanity that ac- 


tuate in all kinds of governments, as well as thoſe 
which belong to the particular government of 


people, according to their proper characters. We 
ſhould ſee that one power actuates all men in 


general, whilſt another puts in, motion only re- 


publican ſpirits, or thoſe accuſtomed to monar- 
chy, that ſome means weakens or extinguiſhes 
public virtue, honour, enn 
ment, c. Ce. 


Tenophon, Thueydides, Titus Livy, and 
Fer, were all of them provided with mate- 
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hiſtory, which, in their works, retains a a part of 
(iD {43 13 1534 


| original charadter, "and which v was to conceal 0. 


rality + and 5 under the! 9 pvering of facts 8 


8 cad. Ander 
the ve ion, al all the myſtericy f philolophy, 
Tick writers have? n 1 e wk 
barely giving 1 us. a I of even 85 according to, the 
order of times "and places, but ave compoſed 
compleat treatiſes” of politicks, © taken from the 
good "oh bad conduct of the. people whoſe hiſto ry 0 
they ve wrote, and Withoüt z ppeartnig to i 


any oche delten kan ke late” fes, Br hier 


Nat 


unte HE have found means to ard 
the mind,” to forn the heart, and to lay 6 open to 
our view the while of moral philo ofoptiy. Dope 
ere are ſome Hiſtories Eonfiried" to 4 ſingle 
extraordinary” "Sent; ſüch 38" CHAP" Hip. - 


racy, the revolution of Portugal, "or che fliege of 


| Dynkirk; ; in theſe it is neceſſary * to make ſome 


reamble, in order” to Uſher" the reader into the 


narration.” An epic poet has a Aght to tranſport 
| himself inftaßtlih into the midſt of things hie 18 to 


relate; | frequently * he begins neat the end, 


deere 78 Mater bone pleling türit for th: 
| ſtructing the reader in what he is ignorant of, 
| and deſires to know : but the Alert ever 


grave and metkobicat, cannot indull Be arſe in 
Wein rf 17. b: YO i: 204 wo Us ns * ker 
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8 4his, kind. Cpronglagy is his light 
and guide, and he ſcrupulouſiy follows it in every 

ſtep. therefore, in, theſe diſtinct hiſtories, it is 
acquainted with times, places, manners, intereſts, 
and characters ; he ſhquld then, in the midſt of 
theſe, eircumſtances, exhihit the form of the 
event he is to gelate, and follow it through the 
deyelopment and progreſs, till be has conducted 
it to the end. ITheſe paſſages in a Work are al- 
Ways pleaſing, becauſe at, the ſame. time they 
have the merit of truth, they poſſeſs part pf the 
qualities of poetry. There is the unity of action; 
a beginning, middle, and end; and the whole 
eee forms. a body whole parts are regularly 
_ adjuſted, and all its members properly propor- 
tioned; ſo that there is nothing wanting hut the 
poetry vf the ſtyle, the wanderful, and ſome of the 
ſtudied diſorder of art, to make it an epic poem. 
There are other hiſtories that are confined to 
the life of a ſingle perſonage. If that of a prince, 
it is the ſubject of a real-hiftary, (ſuch is the hiſ- 
tory of Lewis XIV. and Alexander the Great) 
provided that the perſon is conſidered rather in 
his public chan private character; ; for, to dye! 
as long upon the circumſtances of bis private con- 
duct, as upon his management of public affairs, 
would be more properly what we call a Life. . 
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ehe anGents had a peculiar taſte for Biogra- 
phy. Actuated by reſpect and gratitude for u- 
ſtrious men, and conſidering that the honorable 
memory which the dead leave behind them, is the 
: only good that remains to them in the world 
they have quitted, they made a pleaſure and duty 
of ſecuring to them this ſmall advantage. 1 
would take up arms in defence of the honour of 
the illuſtrious dead, ſays Cicero, as they too 
them up to defend the lives of their fellow'citt- 
zens. '' Hiſtories of this kind are never- dying Jef. 
ſons of examples and virtue, dedicated to human 
kind.” Pictures and ſtatues that repreſent the cor- 
poreal Tineaments of great men, are confined to 
the houſes of their deſcendants, and ſhewn- only 
to a ſmall” number of friends; but panegyries, 
drawn by a fkilful pen, repreſent the foul itſelf, 
with all its virtuous fentiments ; they are eafily | 
ſpread abroad, pals into all languages, fly through 
all parts, and ſerve as originals in all ages. 25] 
Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and Suetonius, 
preferred this ſpecies of narration, to hiftofies of 
a greater length. They exhibit their heroes in 
all the various circumſtances of life ; and - they 
| particulatly' engage thoſe who are deſirous of 
"knowing mankind. What need has the peace- 
'able citizen, the man of letters, or of the long 
robe, to have always before his eyes the warriour, 


"who takes towns, hghts 158 or reſtores peace 
to 


/ 


- 
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| tothe countries be has de; pulated? Such things 
may do well enough 5 buſy minds who 
delight in noiſy Wend but for him who deſires 
to know the man himſelf, he will be infinitely 
7 more affected and pleaſed with the private amuſe- 
ments "of an Odavits, an Auguſtus, and the x per- 
ſonal ft ſtrokes of a. Henry IV. or Lewis XV. 
* with all their Sable \ victories and triumphs. 
 Suetonius, and Cornelius Nepos, contented 


themlelves with giving us a ſingle perſonage at 2 1 


| time, Plutarch has choſe a more extenſive plan, 
and one more intereſting to 2 philoſophic mind. 


He has drawn a, parallel between the great men 


who ſhone in the ſame qualifications. With him 


Cicero appears in competition with Demoſthenes, 
Hannibal wich Scipio. The reader directing his 


attention alternately | to the ſeveral parallels, judges 
of the degrees. of vice and 'virtue in each; and 


= inſenſibly exerciſes his mind, thinking only | 


law the writer who draws him along ichn 
kin: This hiſtorian is by many preferred to all 
others; « on account of the great underſtanding that 
appears throughout his work, and a ſolid philoſo- 


phy turned wholly t to Arcud. In a a word, | becauſe | 
he paints W e the = lively colours, © 
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by me part of the po | ets manner, : 88 12 

form ß cheir -parration, 1 Which; was eee 0 mo- 

notoncs.. into the dramatic. 1 5 1 

| IN we, EY cize the, very " words © of theie . 

| ey_introduce an ori ing 
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bouring ftates : Salluſt has copied Catiline's letter 

to Mallius, and has given us Cato's ſpeech, as 
well as that of Cæſar. 1 like theſe will al- 
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ways pleaſe, while they are of a moderate length, 
and are ſufficiently nervous; not to need being 
reduced or weakened by an abſtract. 

Sometimes hiſtorians take upon themſelves to 
deliver ſpeeches wich were made, or even to 


make ſuch; though they never were originally 


ſpoken, and this to repreſent with greater dlear-" 


_ neſs the cauſes that led to an undertaking. In this 
cafe; the author, after the manner of the poet, 


| Ke himſelf in the midſt of the citeum- 


ſtances, from whence he beholds the actors; he 
adopts their charaQer, their ſpirit, and their ſen- 
ments; and, in this purely artificial enthuſiaſm, 


| he endeavours to ſpeak in the manger they them- | 
ſelves would probably have ſpoken. This was 
the prevailing taſte of Livy. Full of fire and ge * 


nius, he could n never guard againſt the temptation. 


of haranguing, whenever the leaf occaſion G. : 


feted, "This became a kind of neceſſity with hi him, 
but fuch a necelfity as we ſhould Have been forry. 
be had not complied with. All thoſe biſtorians, 
who have folloy7ed his example, have met with the 


ſame applauſe as the poets, when they have ſuc- 


ceeded well in painting the manner. Provided 
the foundation of this kind of drama, is wholly, fur= 


niſhed from hiſtory, the reader methinks cannot 


but be pleaſed with an artifice 8 1 the 


relation, without 1 injuring truth. * SL Cs 
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To this emblliſment of che biſtorica file, is is. 
added that which riſes from the thought. It is 


impoſſible but that, in handling facts for a long 
time, and conſidering them under all their diffe- 


rent appearances, a multitude of ideas of all kinds 
ſhould ariſe to the author, which will eſcape. the 


reader, who only curſorily paſſes over the objects. 


Beſides, according to the prevailing character and 


taſte of the writer, theſe ideas are either moral or 
political, full of humanity, or mixed with ran- 
cor, inclining to lawful, ſubordination, or aſpi- 


ring to independance. Now the facts, in paſſing 
through the mind of the hiſtorian, take, in ſome 
meaſure, the ſtamp of the man. However, we © 
cannot but be ſenſible theſe beauties are nearly al- 
lied to vices. What need has the reader of your 
refle&ions, if they are purely yours, and do not 


ariſe from the ſubject? If they do not ariſe from 


p the ſubject, content yourſelf with letting me know 
it, or at moſt point out to me the foundation of 


the reſectſon I am to make. If you are for ever 


8 ſetting, before me maxims and ſentiments, and 


preach in every page as ſo many of our, modern, 
hiſtorians, do, however well, wiitten your hiſtory 


may be, I ſhall grow weary of being continually 
leſſoned, and by degrees lip away ſrom my maſ- 


ter, and leave him to preach in his pulpit by him- 
"RT"; % „ — N Fx * 
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A fault of this kind is, generally ſpeaking, the 


"child of a truly virtuous mind, which, with a 
"great deal of imagination, has laid in a ſtock of 
philoſophy, and a connection with moral princi- 
ples in every thing; theſe it greedily lays hold of, 


and cannot prevail NN itſelf to loſe a maxim or 
a reflection err appears to r <A Its happy f 


mea, 


{Lively 3 images appear with gill greater luſtre in 
hiſtory, than the thoughts; they are frequently 


recurring, and rr the 1 bare in a di- 


_ courſe, 


By theſe are eee eee 


Horatii and Curiatii, the plague of Rome, the 


arrival of Agrippina with the aſhes of Germani- 
cus, or Germanicus himſelf ſos on his 


. death-bed. F 
They likewiſe deſcribe thi eee of ths 


perſon, the character of the mind or the manners, 


as thoſe of Cato, Cataline, Piſo,,&c. However, 
the more rigid maſters in rhetoric inſiſt that man- 
kind ſhould be deſeribed rather by their deeds than 
by words. Accordingly, Homer and Virgil, who 


may juſtly be eſteemed models of the beautiful, 4 


in what concerns narration, are extremely cau- 
tious of meddling with theſe intereſting portraits, 


where the writer amuſes bimſelf with ſketching 
out ideas, which ſhould be left to the reader to 
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"him an intelligent. perſon ;. it is for him to gh. 
; by. conſequence the character of the actors, which 
have been exhibited to him. What neceſſity i is 
| there to take him always by the hand, or carry 
him along with you through eyery part of your 
TI. project? If you would keep his attention awake, 
the beſt way-is to give him ſomething to exer- 
cCiſe it: ſet him a taſk, provided it ĩs not too dif. 
ficult, he will perſorm it with a ſenſation of plea- 
— himſelf, and be thankful to ee ſor 
the good opinion he had of him. 70 5 a 
After what we haue already ſaid . . 
tion, what remains with regard to the minuter 
diſquiſition of the hiſtorical ſtyle, may be reduced 
to a very ſmall compaſs. In the firſt then, we 
may perceive that no figures of oratory ſniould be 
introduced, becauſe thoſe figures are made to ex- 
preſs the paſſions; now an hiſtoriun has no paſ- 
ſtons, he has neither friends nor enemies, rela- 
tions nor country; he has nothing to prove, no- 
ching to overthrow ; he neither he: nor de- 
ſends: all his buſineſs is to ſhew the thing as it 
is. Nihil iratum hulet, nihil invidum; nibil arrur, 
nibil mirabile, nibil aftutum:; caftas- vertennila, 
virga interriptu quodam modo. Cic. Tacitus and 

1 - Salluſt ſeem to have poſſeſſed this qualification in a 
greater degree than Livy. In reading kim, we 
perceive that he was a Roman; in his writings, 
We em ä we admire him, but we 


dread 


: 


And bitt, berahft we ve KU. 
this defeat was 4 veauty to the Romans, and who 


is phllofbpher enough t. to dedicate his work only 
to mankind, 'of to Forte Se 


We do not mention Quintus Curtius, , . 
| *pefly' ſpeuking, das ol dompbſed the" panegyric 
of Alexander, nor Vet Xenophbhy who pretends 
omy to give A model of a perfect king. his 
latter is beyond diſpute che moſt plain And natu- 
türal of all hiſtorians,” if we except Cæſür, "who 
in this, as in every thing elfe, was the greateſt 
man of his age. He is not cürled nor nicefy- 


r Ib. 5 
Aker 


trimmed up, ſaid Cicero, but he is infinitely 


more beautiful than if he was. Studied turns, 


forcible expreſſions; and Thinirlg thoughts, be- 


long rather to an orator, who is deſirous of draw- 
7 ing upon himſelf a a part of that attention. which 
15 due only to bis ſubject, than to a man of good 
underſtanding. All ſuch Fappes? Wade diſ- 
guiſe than adorn the hiſtorian, - ve 
The chief * qualification © of the gen its, is 
00 beer rapid; ; the hiſtorian, ſhould always haſten to 
1 e event ;. 3 and this maxim of Horace Hmm in 
2 eculiar manner t to him, ad aveit of 115%) 
Et brevitate opus, ut cufrar ſententia, hh (ſe, 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus dures. ee 


"te ltd hikewtle be properly adapted to the f- 
Jeck. See i nr to be ne inthe 
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fame ſtile as private hiſtory ; it is a king. of con- 


tinued diſcourſe; and conſequently abounding 


with numbers and periods. L. yy and Ta- 
citus are more lofty than Cornelius Nepos : But 
the character of che writer often contributes as 


much to give a greater or leſs degree. of elevation 


to the ſtile, as the ſubject itſelf, for notwithſtand- 


ing the utmoſt endeavours, a man can never ſo 


far neglect himſelf, as not to ſeaſon things a lit- 


tle by his own taſte; and indeed, when, all is ſaid, 
what other rule has a writer to guide himſelf m 
all; the manu. e u nee 


en bet r 


11 


8 


Of maar bite. 


Alancelor Bacon, in that aameble perfor- | 
mance, in which he gives us a' picture of 

the poflible perſection of the ſciences, divides ba- 
tural hiſtory into three' branches, the firſt of 


- which relates to the regular works of nature, chat 


is to ſay, tho e wherein the common laws of na- 


ture appear to be followed ; the ſecond, to her 


deviations, that is, thoſe works wherein ſhe 
feems to have departed from her cuſtomary me- 
thod ; the third concerns arts, that is, thoſe 
works wherein nature is employed or imĩtated by 
man's induſtry, In a few words, the liberty, li- 

cence, _ chances of 8 2,0 r the conſtant pro- 

IRE TER . N duclio ns 
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dactions in the ſame kind, which are every day 
renewed ; the extraordinary phænomena which 
from time to time ſtrike our eyes, and aſtoniſſi 
our imaginations; the works which the addreſs 
or efforts of the human mind draw ſorth from the 
foundations of I the proper ob- 
ne. anni oc Sift tg * 
Whoſoever undertakes to ſiudy or write in this 
kinds ſhould conſider that the univerſe is the tem- 
ple of the deity. If, as à celebrated heathen ob- 
ſeryes, when we preſent ourſelves before: the al- 
tars, we approach with down - eaſt eyes, and aſ- 
ſume all the exterior of madeſty and reverence, 
how much greater deference: and reſpect ought. - 
we to ſhew * when-about- to examine the ſtars, 
the heavens, and even the gods themſelves: » We 
ſhould be diſſident of ourſelves, we ſhould dread 
to affirm What we do not know; or to obſcure 
what we do. This important piece of council 
comes from no leſs a man than Ariſtotle. - Plate, 
deeply penetrated wich this ſentiment, begins his 
on nature by an invocation of the 
eite True philoſophy was never alhamedeof 
_ ſhewing piety: and. reſpect towards the ſupreme be- 
ing, even when 'the--philoſophers: themſtlves had 
"but an imperſect knowledge of him 
11; Neither; the plan nor object of this works re- 
quite us £0 enter into 4 r ag bead, 
oY 0L4 TVs. Book III. 1. nt ol dhe it 
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zit will be Guſlt3erit/to inform young people, 8 
; it is a ſtudy no leſs agreeable than uſeſu. 
It is by the ſtudy of natural hiſtory that we 
diſcover final cauſes, and the views of the creator 
vith reſpect to man, that we learn to know: the 
. blefing's we receive from the ſupreme being, and 
to pay him the tribute of thankfulneſs, which is 
due to him. What. object can be greater, or 
more capable of exalting the worth of natural 
- hiſtory ? But this is not the only one. 
It likewiſe affords the greateſt aſſiſtance . 
ee ee e ard all the arts; it 
makes us acquainted with the productions of 
different countries ; it furniſhes us with new ideas 
on the method of employing | thoſe: materials we 
have; it unites the people of different nations 
with each other, by the reciprocal communica- 
tion of their riches ; it renders us inhabitants of 
all places, in the ſame manner as civil hiſtory, 
makes us contemporaries of all ages. 
 ' Ariſtotle having convinced his pupil, Alexan- 
, ander the Great, of the great beauty and impor- 
tance of natural hiſtory, including the charac- 
ter and diſtinctions of the different kinds of ani- 
mals, that prince, in the midſt of his triumphs, 
and in ſpite of the noiſy eclat of his fortune, took 
cure to furniſh the philoſopher with a collection 
of all the different kinds unknown in Greece, 
that by this means he might extend the bounda- 
& ies 
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Nes of the ſciences as well as thoſe of his own em- 
pire, to which he joined a -circiumſtantial account 
of their ſormation, ſeeding, and manner of liſe 
andi induſtry. Ariſtotle then made the compara- 

tive anatomy of theſe with that of the human 
ſtructure, and at one glance, in departing from 
hat we ourſelves are, he ſhewed the conformities 
or difference in the number, ſtructure, poſition, 
and uſe of the parts. He had written forty books 
upon this ſubject, of which there are only ten 
remaining, but theſe give us ſufficient reaſon to 


regret the ineſtimable loſs of the others. 5 This 


work, ſays Mr. de Buffon, in his preface to 
natural hiſtory, * 
< ble of matters extracted with the greateſt care, 
from ſeveral thouſands of volumes in all kinds; 
« it is the moſt learned abridgment that was ever 
4 made; if ſcience is indeed the hiſtory of facts: 


« and even ſuppoſing Ariſtotle to have taken from 


all the books in his time, what he inſerted in | 
„ his, yet the plan of the work, its diſtribution, 


e the choice of the examples, the juſtneſs of the 


compariſons, and a certain turn of thinking, 
« which I think I may all the philoſophic cha- 


&« racter, all this · will not permit us to doubt an 
© inſtant that he was himſelf infininitely richer 
& than thoſe from whom he borrowed . : 
Theophraſtus, a diſciple of Ariftotle, made a 
collection of all that was known in his time con- 
M A ES. cerhing 


appeared to my eyes like a ta- 
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 cerning the hiſtory of plants; we have fill a frag- 
ment of this work remaining, by which it is Ff 
to judge of his manner of weating this ſubject, Vi 

Pliny the Elder, fo named to diſtinguiſh him 
. ——— his nephew, whoſe let- 
: ters are ſtill extant, has drawn up a plan of na- 
oi hiſtory, which ſeems to ſurpaſs human abili- 
ties. His hiſtory "(ſays the modern naturalift 
1 juſt quoted) <<-excluſive of the hiſtory of ani- 
% mals, plants, and foffils, takes in the hiſtory 
c of the heavens and the earth, of phyſick, trade, 
e and navigation, and that of the natural and 
„ mechanic arts; and what is very aſtoniſhing, 
_ «Pliny is in every part equally rufe _ 
c&c“ js as various as nature herſelf,” - : 
Te ſciences which we receive FR ial, 
joined to the reſearches of modern naturaliſts, 
the great collections in the cabinets of moſt 
princes in Europe, and thoſe which are the pro- 
perties of a number of private perſons who have a 
taſte this way, together with the curious anec- 
dotes collected by learned men and travellers, 
vill ſoon enable this age to boaſt a more copious, 
more exact, and more Gen 0. ie 
N n eng e gr. 1 
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Concerning the epiſtolary wn 
Pifolary writing is no other than the tile of 
oratory reduced to the level of common con- 
verſation, conſequently, there are as many kinds 
of lettters as there are of c orations. #81 ] 
In A letter we may adviſe, diſſuade, Abort, 
comfort, requeſt, recommend, reconcile, diſcuſs; 
and then ſuch letter is of the deliberative kind. 
We may accuſe, compaſſionate, menace, or de- 
mand reparation for injuries 3 then it is in the ju- 
diciary kind: or. we may praiſe, blame, relate, 
congratulate, thank, c. and then it b in the . 
| demonſtrative. 2 
There are two kinds of leer. W 1 the 
philoſophical, in which ſome ſubject of literature 
is freeh diſcuſſed; and the familiar, which is 
no other than a fort of. converſation between ab- 
ſent perſons. Alſentium mum ſermo. The 
ſtile of theſe ſhould reſemble the manner we 
would ſpeak in to the peffons themſelves, were 
* theypreſent. In philoſophical letters, which are 
properly diſſertations or diſcourſes addreſſed to a - 
nn” ſometimes. riſe an a 
| E. 8 TY 
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But here it ſhould, be obſerved, that a ſimple 
ſtile and a familiar ſtile are not the ſame thing. 
We uſe the ſimple ſtile when writing to. perſons 

greatly above us, but not the familiar. What- 
ever is familiar is ſimple, but whatever is ſimple 
is not familiar. 

Familiarity ſuppoſes a certain Eiendly! union, 
an open and unlimited correſpondence with the 
perſons, and a degree of equality, in virtue of 
Which, we are under no conſtraint in what we 

ſay, as we are ſure of its being well received, 
and that if there are any defects in it, they will 
be oyerlooked or pardoned. Perſons who are 
| greatly our ſuperiors, are ſo. nice in their feelings 
with regard to the reſpect \ which is their due, th 
| it is very difficult to eſcape, their gt ULM 7 
if we are at all wanting in its. The leaſt wrong 
word, negligence, or impropriety, is remarked, 
elt, and cenſured, 

Win regard. to ſimplicity of ale, we find it 
thus characteriſed by Cicero, in his Orator. 
The ſimple ſtile is void of all elevation, con- 
* ſormable to the laws of cuſtom, and in appear- 
Wande very little different from the common, and 
4 vulga gar way of ſpeaking, though in the main 
* there is a greater diſtance between them than 
; * we ſhould at firſt 1 imagine. "The leaſt eloquent 
"think they can readily imitate it. Tri fact, 
6 + nothing appears more TOO: to attainz than a 

& free 
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« free current tile, but upon 33 it will 
« be found quite otherwiſe, *” | 


What makes it appear ſo very.cafy to be. iai- 


* 


mitated, is, that the Words arg proper and the 
turns natural; that is to ſay, that the plain term 
is made uſe of, and the phraſe ſeems. to range 


itſelf, This character ſhines forth with particular 


luſtre in the letters of Madame de Maintenon, 
lately publiſhed, than which nothing can be more 


eaſy, ſoft, natural and beautiful. 


« Although this. king dag dn bre hon: 


« to. require any. great ſtrength. or body, yet it 
e ſhould always have ſuch a certain degree of 


« vigor and good plight, u lde it min, 
„ ſound health.” Nes aid 


Poverty, dryneſs, and finglicltyy «f Nite, are 
three things very different; there is a melting 


« 


ſunplicity, in which each thought has its proper 


extent, and the thread of the diſcourſe. is always. 
ſufficiently kept up, but without e. 


— . 


* Summiſſus eſt & humilis, conſuetudi nem imitans 


— 


« ab indiſertis re plus, quam opinione differens. Ita- 


« que eum qui audiunt, quamvis, ipſi infantes ſint, ta- 


« men illo modo conſidunt ſ@ poſſe dicere. Nam ora- . 


„ tjonis ſubtilitas imitabilis illa quidem videtur eſſe 
« exiſtimandt ; ſed nihil eſt experienti minus.” Num. 23. 
+ *Etſi enim non plurimi ſanguinis eſt, habeat tamen 

4 ſuccum aliquem oportet, ut, etiamſi illis maximis viri- 


| © buscareat, fit, ut ita dicam integra valetudine. ad. 
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Let us firſt free i it from the ſervitude of 


„ number,” * 

There are, it is known, numbers that properly 
belong to an oratorial' diſcourſe, —But che ſimple 
ſtile is not ſubject to their laws, it proceeds free 
and void of reſtraint. It is the too great luxury 
of numbers that makes the principal defect of 
Balſac's letters. He makes ufe of founding words, 
harmonious turns, and progreſſions: all which 
are miſplaced in a familiar letter. This obferva- 
tion is ſufficiently cleared up by what we bave 
already ſaid on number and harmony in rhetoric. 
| We may Hkewiſe add, that it is not ſhy. 
4 of the meeting of vowels, nor endeavours after 
« an-artful combination of words, to render the 
« conſtruction periodical: but has chat air of 
<< negligence and occaſional hiatufes which is 4 
« "agreeable, inaſmuch as it ſhews the writer 
« more occupied with things than words. . 

We. avid the meeting of vowels in poetry; 
and. in regular proſe, any one who das am ear 
. e e tene _ ns . 
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2 Verba, ene eee be 
© Habet enim Ale; tamquam hiatus concurſu vocalium 
00 * ole e & quod indicet non ingratum negli- 
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poſſible; but in a letter, we are apt to neglect 
thoſe little attentions, and the readier, as we do 
not ſeek to cloſe our ranks, in order to make a 
ſingle impreſſion by the union of ſeveral forces. 
, Being now freed as to what relates to the 
ec ſtructure and combination of the words, let us 
4 ſee what it has to obſerve in other reſpects. For 
although theſe fhort and unconnected phraſes 
< require care, yet art ſhould. by no means ap- 
pear in it. For a, negligence of this kind is 
1 always moſt pleaſing. It is with ſimple elocu- 
tian, as with: many women. 4p look beſt. in 
45 <,an; undrebs, always. agreeable .and. movivg, 
without affecting to appear ſo 3 in difdains. =o 
0 vain additions of dreſs, and jewels, and pre 
natiye ſimplicity. to every foreign. ornament. . ph 
Madame de Sevigne ſays the ſame thing in her 
32 n princeſs of Tatente i is always ſay- 
' ins the j is going to ite Ax ſhe-cuts her 


Fr ; — Sed Ae de [ES x cum n Fee duo « ei lide- 


Hors füerint, eirkutus; conglutinationts vetborum. Nla 
enim ipſa cqntrafta, & minuta, non negligenter trac- 


tand funt, fed quædam etiam negligentia eft diligens. . 


Nam ut mulieres eſſe dieuntur nonnullæ inornatæ, quas 
ſloipſum deceat; fie ac ſubtilis oratio etiam incompoſita 


Adelektat. Fit enim in utroque, quo fit venuſtiusz ſed non 


ut appareat.” Tum removebitur ommis inßgnis ornatus, 


quaſi margaritarum: ne calamiſtri ijuidem adhibebuntur: 
fucata verd medicamenta OY de omnia a 
kowr. Ibid. | | 
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4 pens very carefully, for her writing of cers- 
<< mony is a piece of floriſhing, not to be done 
c offthand. We ſhould have enougk to do, my 
4 dear child, if we were to ſet about making 
4 true lovet's knots to all our D's and L's. ** 


f Propriety alone, E 


“ graces, is ſufficient. F“ 5 


And wWho has united these two qualities in'a 
1 degree than Madame de Sevigne? 
To render it lively and agreeable, it mut be 
c intermixed with ingenious thoughts, that ſeem 
to break upon us "unexpectedly . „ The 

4e princeſß is going back to Rennes, to be with 
the des Chaulnes, who have ſent to know if 


we will-accept of their reſpects. ' She has ſent 


. them the anſwer ſhe thinks proper in her own 
766 language. As to me, I have anſwered them 
% no, for that I propoſe accompanying the prin- 
© « ceſs,” to pay my reſpects to them, and more- 
cover that the princeſs intends making them an 
'«« abſolute preſent of this viſit, — the leaſt 


9 * 1 NES A 1 
% 


= T « LaPrinceſſe de Tarente dit toujours qu'elle va vous 


5 « Ecrixe elle taille ſes plumes, car ſon Ecriture de cẽrẽmo- 
40 nie eſt une broderie qui ne ſe fait pas en courant: naue 
| 2 aurions bien des affaires, ma fille, ſi nous nous mettions à 


bare des lacs d amour à tous nos D, & * 49% ee 
＋ Elegantia modo & mundita comianebit.  16id. 


t Acute crebregque ſententiæ , & neſtio _ 
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© intention of drawing hither” all the pomp and 
«- parade with which, they are ſurrounded. She 
% is quite delighted that I have, in ſo merry 
c a manner, rid her of all that trouble. I have 
„ ſhut the temple of Janus. Methinks this is 
„ no bad application #.” This alluſion to the 
temple of Janus, which was ſhut as a token of a 
general peace through the Roman empire, comes 
upon us unexpectedly z the making. a preſent of a 
vi/at, is a ſingular turn. Theſe unlooked for 
ſtrokes proceed from a fruitfulneſs of genius, and 
2 peculiar turn of mind. Madame de Sevigns 
abounds, With theſe,, and they make. the principal 
charm of her letters. But que muſt copy. All her 
letters, to collect the ſeveral. ſtrokes of this kind, 
with which they abound. She is quite of a diffe- 
8 from Voĩture and. Pliny, whole letters are 
learned, ſtudied,” artfully. turged, and regularly 
propottioned, whereas, with Madame de Scvignẽ 
all is native beauty, and that freedom of mind and 
Ee thas ſays.cymy thing without reſtraint. 


"# «1a Pripceſle 8 Len retourne à Rennes — des 
10 Chaulnes, qui ont ,Envoye demapder fi nous youllons de 
leurs reſpects. Elle 2 mande ce qu elle a voulu en fon 
« langage. a, Pai inande« que non, & que j irois avec 
« cette Pr inceſſe leur rendre mes devoirs, & que meme 
« elle leur donnoit en pur don cette viſite, n ayant nul def- 
«ſein Tattirer ici Peclat qui les environne. Elle eſt e 
« que tout en riant, je la defaſſe d'un tel embarras. 

« Pai ferm le Temple de Janus. U me ſemble que with | 
Zed fort bien TT" 0 | 
. [> «6 Laſtly, 
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Laſllyl we ſhould' be very cautious how we 
4 employ the treaſures of eloquence; I mean, 
et thoſe ornaments, of which foie conſiſ in the 
de thoughts, and others in the words. | -- 
The epiſtolary ſtile admits all the Ggures of 
words and thoughts, but admits them after its 
own manner. It has metaphors for every condi- 
tion, and even its ſuſpenſions and' interrogations, 
and for this reaſon, that Wo Lon are the 4 
'preflions of nature herſelf. be. #1 ob 
„ There Maca be 3 Pen er weed nor 
change of letters, for the ſake of introducing | 
age or the affectated atrangement of every 
wv member of 4 period, to make them tally with 
esch other, or bring about the ſame cadences; 
-* feaſt theſe apparent ſnares and ftudied beau- 
| WG ties ſhould" betray too much art, 9 ee 
<--plainly a deſire of plealing f. rn 
Evety advantageous: we" may be ebf a 
Lu nice "aid "delicately" ſeaſoned pleaſantry * of 
<< this/thers ite te Torts, he one of Which is 
+ — TE TDD OS uſas oratoriz, Ts Ta 
5 WD. eſt enim quodam. modo. 'noltra, que eſt i in rng ; 
mentis, ally, fem alia, yerborum. ; Nam 24... e 
t Fi 36uta, fogienda, ſunt; paris payibys relata, & 
m her conchuſa,, eoſlemque padto cadentia, & immuta- 
ine litters quaſi quaſite, venuſtates'; nr elaborata con- 
einnitag, & .queddam ancupium delectationis manifeſto. 
63 u e M incaod e 9 
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s called gaiety, the other conſiſts in what we 


* term bons #015, er ſallies of wit. © The firſt is 


* employed when we relate an agreeable ſtory, 
and the latter to give ſome ſprighly or home 
4 ſtroke, or to turn another into tidicule #.7 


| Gaiety can diffuſe itſelf over all kinds of ob- 


EC or melancholy in them 


ſelves. There. is always'a way of preſenting 


them with grace. Madame de Sevigné, in the 
w of the grief for the loſs of Mr. de Turenne, 
in Which all France was involved, ſays pleaſantly, 

of ho the prece that Killed bim, had been loaded from 

all eternity; and amidſt the racks and anguiſh of 
bodily pain, ſhe writes thus to her daughter: . 


» TE F PY SP AWE 1 en B.A 


b Nene | 


r 


»» 


„ Huic generi dhe aſpergenteir etiam fales, qui in 
Beads mirum quantum valent: - quorunr duo genera 


fant,” unum facetiarum, alteremdicacitatis: . . . . Altero 
: utetur narrando aliquid venuſte, ih in rere mit- 
"tendoque ridiculo.” nnen 12213 5 e 
1 Devinez ce que - G'eſty ti meth A 
1% monde qui vient le plus vite, & qui Len va le plus len- 


, tement; qui vous fait approcher le plus pres de Ia ; 
.« convaleſcence, & qui vous en retire le plus loin 3 qui 


-66 vdus fait toucher HNtat du monde le plus agreable, & 
*66 qui yous empeche d'en Jouir7 qui vous donne les Plus 


delle eſperances du monde, '& qui en floighe le plus 


refer; ne ſaurie-vous le Yeviner? Ceſt un rhuma - 
* matifme. 17 a vingt-trois jours que ſ en ſuis malade. 

14 je ſuis ſans fievre & ſans douleur; & dans 
wy bienheureux, croyant etre en Etat de marcher, 


— 
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5 « Guels, my dear child,. what is the thing in 
te the world that comes the quickeſt, . and goes off 
« the _floweſt;,. that brings you, the neareſt to 
e health, and removes you the. fartheſt from it; 

chat throws you into the 3 ſitua- 


Ka 8 — 8 


* * 


7 en 

« qui eſt tout ce que ie ee i. ab mung der de | 

tous Cotes . » « » & cette enflure qui s appelle ma guẽri- 
4c ſon, & qui elt effectivement, fait tout le ſujet de 5 
426 10 impatience . Tx Avant que de fermer ce paquer, 
« je demanderai à ma grofſe main, ki elle veut bien que je 

« vous Ecrive deux mots .. Adieu ma tres-aimable, 
© je vous conjure tous de reſpeſter avec tremblement ce 
40 qui 8 'appelle un rhumatiſme .. Voici le Frater quipeſte 


whats $+ TY 7 * — 9 
'S 


* 4-4 


. contre vous depuis huit jours, de rau® etre pps a 


ac " Paris au remẽde de Mr. de Lorme. NE 


die Monſieur de Sevigut. | 
3 Moo u b den 
e homme, & quelle eũt pris tous les mois de ſa poudre, 
40 elle ne ſeroit point tombee dans cette maladie qui ne 
4 yient que dune rẽplẽtion ẽpouvantable d humeurs: 
« mais e'&toit vouloir aſſaſſiner ma mere que de lui con- 

4 ſeiller dien eſſayer une priſe Vous moquęs- vous, 
"4c mon frere, de faire prendre de rantimoine 3 à ma mere? 
A ne faut ſeulement que du x&gime, & prendre un pe- 
1 tit bouillon de ſenẽ tous le mois . Ma mere s crie, 
4 ö mes enfans, yous. tes ſous de . 
«ſe pulſe, Granger! Ne faur-ill pas due ia providence 
de Dien ait op, cours? Ex. Pouyons-nous faire autre 
chaſe. gus..de lui obéir? Voila, qui eſt fort Chutticn ; 
mais prenons- toujours A. * re. bs e de 
an. Feen ny 

My RA 6 5 aer * NME 05 
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tion imaginable, and at the fame time hinders 
« you from enjoying” it; that Aatters you with 
e the. moſt pleaſing hopes, and keeps you. the 
«longeſt from the accompliſhment of them. 
Cannot you gueſs? Do you give it up? Why, 
it is the rheumatiſm. I have had it theſe three 
« and twenty days ; ſince the fourteenth of the 
, diſorder, I have been free from the fever and 
e pains, andd in this. delightful ſituation, thinking 
. 1 myſelf ſtrong enough to walk, which is the 
hole of my wiſhes; I find myſelf ſwelled all 
„ over, feet, legs, hands, arms; and this ſwel- 
« ling, which they call my cure, and in effect is 
«6  ſo,..is the. nid of all my preſent dif- | 
«6 quiet. Wo 
3 Before Fe ſealed up, I ſhall ven- 
4c ture to alk. my great hand, 1 it will pleaſe to 
.<«« write a line or two to you; I am afrain it will 
A nat comply 3 but 11 do. not know, e. ie 
[LY 
I my dear and belt Joved « child, let me 
c beg of you to have a reverential awe of that 
66 thing called a rheumatiſm ; methinks this is the 
. moſt important matter 11 to recommend 
| « to you, at preſent. Here is your brother who 
4 has been railing at you this week for ſpeaking 
- „ Fan 


1 P v2,” * 
} % , 


—_— 


\ 


Monſieur 


WWW n * 
, , Dt ; 4 $- F " 1 yy * ” 
= » © * — * 
AY "4 . ! | 
& © . 
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ol Ha al wider coliplics with dhe regimen 
« preſcribed her by that honeſt man, arid taken 
ec ſome of his powders once a month, as he | 
"4 would have had her have done, ſhe would not 
ee have had this diſorder, which" is wholly rg 
WT to an over repletion of humours :« but it w 
Killing dur mother to adviſe her to try u finble 
"4 doſe ; and yet after all, this dreadful medicine, 
ny that makes people (hudder at its very name; 
chat is compoſed, Lord bleſs us! of antimony; 
| "at? "that f is an emetic 3 works as gently, and with 
"W2 48 much afety, as a glas of any of tho" Purgs 
356k ing waters, and without the leaſt gfipings or 
5 uneaſineſs, and has no othef effect than that 
"of making the _—_— a little Fighter, inſomuch, 
vg that y ou are read -t for making verfes after it, if 
4 00 take ever 6 ittfe paths but no, it muſt 
__ not be taken'; are you 1 mad, brother, to chink of 
*% giving my mother aptit imony | "She — no- 
45 « thing but a Title” dieti ing, and 4 co A purge 
ones a woch its was your ay niche fran. 
4 Your, ſexvant fer g mine; "Tam downright 
| na Fr 
© an youwhen L think that we Mig . 
5. a out mother this terrible Acht 2 7 — bee 
| © prevailed © upon to have” Wen 
« which the molt ſpedy reſtore Ls . 
qo ond, 
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1 


bo 0 wieder. 7 "4 
« world, whatever ſhe may, be e to % 4 
60 « againſt i it in her i impatience. 1 
Are you fools, children, ys my x Apcher, = 
«. to think that a diſtemper is to be put out of = 
- courſe | Muſt not God's will be done? 18 1 
« it not our duty to fibmit? All this is "apa 


| "3 5 ; 
7 


. like a very good Chriſtian, to be ſite but fall 
give me de Lotme's powders. Wenn 
We ſhould be extremely reſerved wy the Nead = 
of pleaſantry, becauſe it is never good unleſs well 
placed, and it is difficult to ſtrike the mark juſtly 
in a letter, as one ſhoots at ſuch'a diſtance. The 
ſureſt method, at leaſt where one is not upon the, 
moſt intimate footing, is to confine onefelf to 
good ſenſe, which is ſuitable to all times and all 
places, and requires not the HH mee of concomi- | 
| tant circumſtances, , 70 
As to bent mots, or nee wit, it is ill 
more dangerous to let them fly at random, be- 
| cauſe they are too frequently accompanied with 4 
ſpice of maliciouſneſs. Repeat the bons” mots of 
others if you will, or relate part of ſome droll adven- 
ture, to enliven your letter; but then take care to 
do this in ſuch a manner, as to throw from yourſelf 
the leaſt imputation of malice or ill nature. For 
though this may paſs off favorably for you at the 
firſt reading, yet who'knows whether it may not be 
retorted upon you afterwards in private, and by 
ON ON with others that may have 
. ; " Nm 


* 
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eſcaped you, a concluſion may not be made on 
the whole, very little favorable to your charac- 
ter, of honor and humanity? We ſhould al- 
22 r of n. army * our 
ne b 
A proper ſenſe af our own Ration, and that of. 
the, perſon to-whom we addreſs ourſelves, is the 
firſt ſtep neceſſary. to ſpeaking well, and conſe- 
quently to writing well. This will; dreg us in 
what we ought to ſay, and the manner of ſaying. 
it. This will dictate to us the things, the turns, 
and the expreſſions. If we depart ever ſo little 
from this rule, we ſhall become diſagreeable; ſelf- 
love always knowing when it has juſtice or wroug 
done it: therefore, it is, above all things, noceſ- 
ſary to fancy ourſelves in. engere of Shak n 
whom we are writing. | 
We have. within ourſelves. adn of all 1 
kinds; relations of equality, and relations of ſu- 
periority. . With reſpect to thoſe of ſuperiority, 
there are an infinite variety of degrees and combi- 
nations of duties, reſpect, friendſhip, tenderneſs, 
gratitude, and intereſts, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, real and poſſible; of fear, and hope; in 
a word, relations to the being, fortune, and 
condition of the two perſons who correſpond with 
ſeach other. A neglect in any one of theſe, will 
make us appear either fools or coxcombs. . If a 
Win makes himſelf of too great: a 
- 
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his letter creates him an enemy; if an inſerior 
appears too abject, he will be trampled upon: 
ſure to be humbled, He who is too forward in 
aſking, is ſuppoſed ta be too full of himſelt; and 
he who aſks in a baſhſul manner, is cenſured as 
having too mean an opinion of himſelf, or per- 
haps of being proud. The man of ny 
will chuſe the juſt medium, and keep to that. 

» When you are only to praiſe, applaud, congra- 
tulate, or return thanks, you may give'a looſe to 
your pen; you run no danger of offending thoſe 
you write or. ſpeak to. Delicate minds indeed 
are pleaſed to have this nicely turned, and the im- 
preon lightly made, ſo as to appear only therein: 
in en paſſant, and in ſuch. manner as they may be 
left at liberty to perceive or not perceive the in- 

tended praiſe, to give or refuſe their acceptance, 
do anſwer it or paſs it over in ſilence, to acknow- 
ledge a part of it, and indulge the reſt in ſecret. 
| But even though all this nicety ſhould be want-- 
ing, they will readily forgive it, in Fer pere 
of the good intention. | l 5 N 

Wen buſineſs is the ſubject, all fouridbes re 
dangerous : we are very apt to be entangled in a 
multitude of periods. Proper terms, ſimple turns, 
and brevity above all, are the moſt ſuitable on 
theſe occaſions, Madame de Maintenon is an 
| WR * in this part of the epiſtolary 

ile. 


and ſays only that. 


280 uE pPhincipr 155 
rum ag aher ar, figs ie vel, 


When the heart daes ue Gp ene a 
ſaſter than the pen. But when we write to indif- 
ferent perſons, or with reſtraint, the imagination 
refuſes its aſſiſtance, we ſtop ſhort, and are at a : 
loſs ſor words. In thoſe unfortunate moments, 
| wie muſt have recourſe to art, walt a While and 
conſider in general of what we have to write, re- 
Preſent to ourſelves the perſon to whom we are 
about to write, and the kind: anne 
to pleaſe, and then proceed to write on. 
Every one is acquainted with his own ſtrength, 
and deficiency. Thoſe who cannot write off- 
hand, will do wiſely to throw their ideas together 
upon a looſe paper. It is even neteſſary for young = 
people, at their firſt beginning, to retouch their 
letters, till they have acquired' a habit of being 
exact, and we readily pardon the appearance of 
art and caution in their ſtile; which, though a 
defect, is till preferable to tediouſneſs, repetition, 
obſcurity, or grammatical errors. And here let | 
it be inculcated, that frequently 3 fingle word is 
| ſufficient to give an unfavourable idea of one's un- 
derſtanding, ſentiments, or education. A young 
perſon who Nu ſends his ee abroad ito 
the world. . 2 
The attentive 105 of Cikkro's : rs to ls 
R ae and eſpecially thole 6k 
Madam 


* 


: 
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Madame de Sevigne * will afford the young be- 
ginner great helps towards attaining. good ſtile: 
But it ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, that it is not 
right to be confined to any one particular model. 
Every one ſhould: take what appears moſt ſuitable 
to him, and in the beſt manner he is able. Id 
not think it poſſible to compoſe a letter by rule. 
The ſentiment alone gives law here, and ſentiments 
and rules ſeldom do well together; at leaſt they do 
en accommodate themſelves to each other. 
One of | the greateſt faults in a letter is over- 
4 oh There are ſome people who are for ever 
going on, and never get to their journey's end. 
It is much „rn be too ſhort, than to be flat 
ain nee Gib Ku mii 12K 5 of ien 


+ 


Minds lad t6-mmide! contraions, are 
rere too refined,” and apt to run into meta- 


phyſical ſtrokes. A thought never loſes, by ha- 
| ving a proper body given it. 849.74 Ste $61 4, 


The letters of learned men. ſometimes favour 
too much of ſtudy and erudition; every thing is 
ai qxaRt and regular ; but Ebenen N 
een fata. 9 

 Young' people for the hal SA} abound. in 
needleſs details; they write for themſelves, with- 


r 


"> The 1 letters of this accompliſhed lady, in 8 Volumes, | 
are now rendering into Engliſh by the tranſlator of this 
Fork : che 4 firſt vols. which are already publiſhed, have 
met with ſome Lee public, and aun gde 
ee e 155 wal © wm si 


i 
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out ſcarcely thinking of the perſon to whom they 
ure eee and rn r 470426 


— ; 

ry „People in high life, 3 are accuſloned, " 

- genteel-expelſion,. ſpeak. in their letters with the 
utmoſt eaſe and dignity. All they write breathes 
the agreeable air of the place they frequent. Theſe 
are the only people to whom reſerve adds graces. 
It is faid that we ſhould write as-we ſpeak, but 
that i is on condition that we ſpeak juſtly. Perhaps 
e ought to write better than we ſpeak, even 
though we ſhould ſpeak. well. We bave mote 
time to ſelect and range our ideas. What danger 
is there in entertaining a good opinion of our 
friend, and giving him a good opinion of us? But 
he is my friend; I ſtand upon no ceremony with 
him: that is to ſay, you reſerve your regard and 
politeneſs for ſtrangers, ſor your enemies perhaps, 
or for thoſe who are indifferent to you. Yes, 
ſurely, we ouglit to ſecure the eſteem of bur friends 
before that of others. This is not at all ted much 
In friendſhip. And frequently in a correſpofdence 
bol this nature, a littlepolireneſs and __——— | 
will go farther than our more ſolid mefits. 


ut IJ perceive it is high time to quit is dog- 


matical ſtile, which my plan has at times obliged 
me to aſſume, and particularly in this ſmall arti- 
cle, wherein I have taken upon me to give ſome 


Inſtructions to young people, in relation to one 
education. 


However, 


_ fe; 1 important parts of their 
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+ However, to rid them of myſelf, I would gladly 
| here preſent them with a few of Cicers's or Pliny's | 
letters, or thoſe of Seneca. If they were not = 
works already in every one's band, or if I thoughe 14 1 
chere was yet a neceffity-of entering into ur f-. 9 
they details, after what we haue already ſaid on 
his ſubject. It is in theſe wotks, and in the. 
| ſchool of the world, that they muſt learn how-to 
write, and not from a book of preckpts, which 
, benen ug e gf e | 
: del of ſentiment- C439 bel 1 
Tb Engliſh maehen wens the: milk in 
eſteem, are Sir William Temple, Dr. Swift, and 
Mr. Pope; the firſt of theſe is undoubtedly the 
beſt model for letters of buſineſs, as poſſeſſing tie 
happy talent of blending the light and agreeable 
with the dull and cramped ſtile, deemed almoſt 
inſeparable from matters of this nature. Swift 
has all the freedom and pleaſantry of a man 
writing at his eaſe, except when he touches upon 
political matters, and then he is apt to throw too 
much of the acid into his compoſition. Mt. Pope 
pleaſes us as it were by farce; for at che ſume time il 
that we cannot but diſapprove of the apparent de- l 
ſign of pleaſing, which ſhews itſelf in his writing, 
we are ſp charmed by the happy cadence of his pe- | 5 
xiods; and the agreeable harmony of his numbers, 


mat we forgive the one; for the fake of the ſatis. 
3 * 
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: 1 is now in general agreed, that tranſtating 


the writings · of the antients is if hot the ſols, 


at leaſſ the plaineſt, the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt 


means of becoming well acquainted with them 
and their language. It is alſo agrebd, that 2 
cranſſation ougbt exactly to expreſs the original; 
that it ſhould neither be too free nor too ſervile; 
that it ſhould neither deviate into long do- 
:cutions, which weaken the ideas, nor adhere too 


ſtrictly to che letter, which'Rifles the ſentiment. 
But as theſe looſe and general ptinciples are but 


of ſmall uſe When one comès to performance, we 
ſhalt preſent ſome patticulars to che younger" Claſs 
of readers, * Wenn 
eee, e bee eben eilt He a 


An; tranſlating, the chief -dificulty lies not in 


comprehending; the author's thought: this is 
auſualy a ttained by the aſſiſtance of good editions, 
of commentaries, and, above all, by examining 
the mutual relations and connections of the ideas: 
but when we come to expreſs, in anotlier lan- 
guage, the things, the thoughts,. the expreſſions, 
the turns, the, ſtrain, off work; to gige the 
things, ſuch as they age; without vagdings dumi- 


k e or miſplacivg 3; Abe) thpughis, in ddeir 


1 4 f 0 0 * 
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colors; their degrees, their ſhades ; the 


which impart fire, ſpirit, life. to the diſcourſez« 


and to exhibit peer v. gg figurative, 
this afiera bled GR ſtrict, wad yet woald- 
be obeyed without conſtraint ;, there is required,: 
if not as much genius, at leaſt as much taſte: e 


tranſiate well as to compoſe. Nay, e 4 9 


a greater degree is neceſſary. 2, L400 On ers 
The author who compoſes, wholly guided by. 


bene ind is Maran hm HAR, + © 


ject preſenting him ideas, which he may accept or 
reject at his pleaſure, is abſolute maſter! of bis 


own thoughts and expreſpons. If the thought: 


does not pleaſe him, or if the enpreſſion be not 


ſuitable to tho thought, he. may reject both D- 
agſperat tractata niteſcere poſſes: relinguit. The 


tranſlator has nothing in his on power; he ig 


obliged in every thing to follow his author, ank 
to ſubmit to all his variationg with an unreſewedd 
compliance. This; may be conceived by the» 
variety of ſtrains necellarily found in the fame ſub- 3 | 
ject, and ſtill more in the ſame kind of writing. ; 


In a ſubjeR whoſe parts are regularly diſpoſed, 
arid placed i in juſt harmony, we ſee the ſtyle . 


ſing and falling, ſoſtening and ſtrengthening, 

confraQting and extending, without any deviation 
from the unity of its fundamental character. Te-. 
rener has; from one end nn, a ſtyle" N 
VIV. Boos HL, N N 
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1 Rea ug er- IAIN noſe 
_ x E. 4 7 of Mga ee aue 
when theſe actors are calm or affected! with one 
paſſion or with another! To expreſs all theſe de- 
grees, à tranſlator muſt have thoroughly felt 
them; afterwards have the command, to an un- 
common pitch, of the language which he wants 
ta entich with foreign ſpoils. What opinion 
 _ then ought we not to have of a ane 
formed with ſucceſ ? 

I The firſt ching neceſſary to 1 ha. 
5 tends to tranſlate, is, thoroughly to underſtand 
the genius of the two languages which he pro- 

poſes to handle. He may acquire this knowledge 
by a ſort of pereeption reſulting from the 


thorough” acquaintance that he has with them. 
hut would it be impertinent, to throw ſome light 


upon the means of perception, and to etamine 
whether there be no method to facilitate his la- 
bor, no gtiterion eee e 

his ſucceſs 

8 eee eee eee 

| ther the quality nor multiplicity: of the words; 

I! ſince; there can be no rule as to theſe two points. 

5 | The words are already ſettled and we mult take 


tem as they are, We are therefore limited to ö 
| a We the D ſtructure of the 
3 If 2 dot „ words 
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words in the two languages, and to inveſtigate, 
the cauſes of what is called a Galliciſn, an Aal. — 
| ciſmy a Latinifm. - ' 4338 van e e ein f 
This inquiry will inform us, l. Wpenerafites 
the ſuperiority of the Latin language over the 
French and Engliſh, in energy and fervency of 
ſtyle. 2. What are the means by which ws may, 
come near the manner of the Latins. 3. From 
theſe we may inſer the rules which. ſeem” nece(s, 


ſary to be. followeil in the tranſſation of hails; 
authors. 17 40 07 fy „. "$7 1 * q . 0.91 — {> Þ 
"0; ute N A e x! | 
91 12 1113 0 H A P. . . : 45 
375 era nag ba rut . FR. dawn 
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21 ; esc T 11 
W hear 5d wry day, pd; all authors 
agree, that the Latins had. more advan- 
tages than we in theit canſtruction. We 8 
obliged, ſay. they, to follow; continually.che fame. . 
cue 3, nomunauve, werbe xegimen,,jn,one-<ter= 
nal. round, which never varies. The Latins, on 
the. contrary, maſters of their arrangement, pla- 
eedl their words as they pleaſed, Whether e in. 
tention was, to delight the car, to enlighten the 
underſtanding, ot to captivate, the heart. Some 
times à verb made its R. ts, Appearance in che fault 1; 
plage, ſomepimes an cadjeAive, ; ſometimes, an. 
deu, according, 43, the ſentence requited it, 
benkk 105 Han 68 N 2 A 4 On either 
bay # | | 
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either to advantage its harmony, of 0 16! eb: 


en « 
rp ron evra 
this? That the Latins make inverfiotis whenever 
they pleaſe ; that they are ſubjected by no law; 
whereas, on the contrary, with us the _— 
_ - order is an iron rule, invariable, - inflexible; 
The flexibility of the Latin conſtructions, wb” 
the harſhineſs of inflexibility ef ours, ſhould ap- 
. parently have produced a conclufion in favor of 
the Latin: and preciſely the contrary has hap- 
pened, It has been fajd, the Latin language is 
more copious and more flexible than either the 
French or Engliſh; and that, of the two, the 
| former conforms itſelf leſs than the latter to the 
order” of nature: In the Latin conftrution,” 
fays father Cerceau, «« provided the words which : 
« ſhould enter into the compoſition of a ſentence ' A 
alt „ be there collected, it is very often of little im- ; 
in what order they are placed; and 


16 
1 «what rank they poſſeſs. That which is placed 
[1 wit «in the front of the period, would often make as 
el. tere if put in the rear: 0 tat, by 
=. - 4 the words of a ſentence confuſedly 
= « int6 a hat, and drawing them owt one after 
 — << another, like lotterytitkets, their arrangement 
_ would be found always to approach. to regu- 

«-Jarkty enough, Our langunge (the French) | 
eadmits no ſuch licence; and is more confined 
| * 


or rr AAT 28g 


4 an imperfection. I. ſnall, 
«« without difficulty, grant it ĩs ſos as ſoon 25 it is 
made appear to me, that, to ſpeak; in the ſame 


order we think, is 2; defect. For my part, 1 


have hitherto thought, that he he ſpoke beſt who 
0 „ made himſelFthe moſt incelligibie 3 and that he 


rendered himſelf che moſt fo, who left leaſt to 
wy the conception of thoſe to whom. the diſcourſe 


is addreſſed. , The diſorder, and almoſt ar- 


wy bitrary diſpoſition of words; which the Latin 


| -* conſtruQion permits on this head, is ſomewhat 
. +. laborious. to the hearer, .; He -muſt ſpell (if I 
«6 may fo ſay) every word, and put in order, 


1 in his own, mind, what we preſent in diſorder 
1 * in che diſcourſe ; whereas our language faves. 


c the hearer that trouble, by preſenting to him 
„ the ideas in che natural order which they ought - 
to aſſume, This is an advantage which our 
language has over the Latin, and overſuch lan-] | 
e guages as reſemble it. 1 do not intend/by:this 


eto diſparage the Latin language, which I have 


ſtudied all my days. But it muſt yield to ours 
in regularity and plainneſs of conſtruction. 


This conſequence, which, compared with the | 


"ptemilles, will appear ſingular, is a clear proof, 


that we are not in a, proper ſituation to judge 


| abu whether the Latin conſtructions be more 
natural than our own. Cuſtom ann. 


n . 33 It 


A. and ſtraitened in its diſpoſition. This is what ſome ; 
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It bas Jong been called ſo, and it is never more 
trußy ſo, chan in che matter of language. I am 
vriting from deſt to-right; and T- think it ridicu 

_ Jons that à Hebrew ſhould write from right | 

leit. It is yourſelf, the Hebrew tells me, "who 

are Hatealoe! Vou do not ſee your writing till 
it is done, And it —— ons it ; 

"your hand and your pen hide n your where- 

us "we, "beginning from right to left, fee the 

ſtroke as it is forming. Laugh, d wil, at 
this reuſoning; but ſtill it is true, that, to judge 
only by imagination, our antipodes would be 
deemed to have their heads downward,” and we to 


+ 


3 the prerogative of bearing ours aloft. 


Fe The fame thing may poſſibly have happened in 


Mint We pleaſed to pronounce eonderning the 
Latin conſtruction; and this diſcompofure and 
inverſion of the natural order, aſcribed to them, 
may be rather owing to ourſelves. Let us ſee 
v whether there be at leaſt _ mann ered 
render the doubt rational. 
Phis queſtion, / more {ogloeckint Bak unde tbe 
believed at ſirſt ſight, is the key to almoſt all the 
deauties which depend upon he arrangement of 
words. In carefully diſcuſſing it, will be ſeen 
the order in which the thoughts and the expreſ- 


ſions ſhould be placed 3 and the ſecret-mechaniſmn 
-which conſtitutes the grace and energy of dis 
cCourſe. We an 1 {Bi beſides, the pria- 

It ciples 
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eiples of the differences obſerved in languages, 
the reaſon. of chr contrary ; proceſies, and e 

— nor the Las had itn 
Ar power to [inveſtigate this ſubjeR j becauſe 
che arrangement. of the words ting founded an 
the ſame principles in che Greek and im che Latin 
languages, it ought to have beem the ſame in the | 
good: authors of bath tangudges; - and when it 
W r the writers alone were to be blamed. 
Bunt beſore we: examine, whether dhe Latins 
1 — Wis: neeeſfucy t 
know what that order en er * 11 1 
; "thods of procedure. e; 

We, in the firſt place, mung n | 
ſions are to/thoughts what thoughts are 0 things. 
There is between them a- Kind of generation, 
which carries the teſemblanee ſrom Rep to Rep, 
ee principle to the laſt term. Things 
oduce thought, and give it its external appear- 
FEE thought, in ies turn, produces expreſſion, 75 

and preſcribes to it its proper form. "Thought is 
an interior image, -which:/is the immediate object 
of the mind. Expreſſion is an exterior one, 


which ſhows thought in ſome arbitrary or natural 
ſigns which repreſent it. Fhought and expreſſion 
then, are both images But the perfection of 
every image conſiſts in its reſemblance to that 
which it repreſents ; and this reſemblance, when 


N 4 it 
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It is perfect, ſhould exhibit, not only the things, 


dut the order in which they are ſound. For ex- 


_ ample if my thought repreſents to me a man, it 


iãs not enough that it paints to me arms, a head, 
lege it muſt alſo place theſe members in their 
proper poſition, that is to ſay, as they really are 
e i the man repreſented, without which the image 


en 

„ e things, 
and their parts, that the -order and arrangement 
af the thought depend; and upon the order and 
arrangement of the thought, and its parts, de- 


- pend the order and arrangement of the expreſſion. 


And this arrangement is natural or not, in the 
thoughts and in the expreſſions, which are ima- 


ges, when it is or is not conformable to the things, 


. Which. are models. And jf there are ſeveral 


n things which follow each other, or ſeyeral parts of 


che ſame thing, and if they be otherwiſe arranged 
Y in the thought than they are in nature, there is 
an inverſion ot confuſion in the thought; and if, 


in the expreſſion, there is ſtill another arrange- 
ment than in the thought, there will be a further 


and eee eee * — 


een e regal; 
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4 What tet actngamns cid thin 
in nature? $2194 Ys ; 7 


"oy i $54 


It is a received maxim among all Won 
That the object moves the power, and that the 
N ſoul cannot de inclined to any ching without ha- 
_ ving known it before. And does not common 
ſenſe Jlone tell us, that the ſtring of the inſtru- 
2 ment muſt be ſtruck before it will return the 
ſounds? The object, then, towards which it is 
Y meant to incline. us, by the diſcourſe, muſt be 
preſented to us before any thing elſe; ſince it is 


. that which is jo. Feen En ee 


* conſent. W | 200 
i} What is li has puſs within ws, ee 
determined to any movement ? ſee an object 3 


I diſcover in it qualities which pleaſe or diſpleaſe 
N me z according to which I am inclined: to it or 
* from it. There is then firſt in me, a know - 
_ ledge, of the obj-& and its qualities; afterwards 
., cones the movement. 1, know before I am 
| „ This is what paſſes within me. r 
3 eee chat he 
e ti or purſue any object, I ſhall begin 
5 ſhowing him that object. Afterwards I will 
| Hive him to underſtand how be ought to aft with 
" relpet to it. The order which I followed for 
myſelf, 10 likewiſe, | to be followed for him ; 
ſince bis x michine js "compoſed like mine, and 
© ſince it K is aQuated by the | fame ſpring, — I 
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; faw a ferpent, I fled: {6 T'mult frſt give him an 
idea of the danger, if I would have bim of him- 

bell determined 46 avid it. n 

Tiublis proceſs is farther" proyed 57 the Ae of 

| cur expeſions, when we ſpeak by geſtures. I 
am at table ; 1 want to aſk ſome bread. After 
having rendered attentive to my, expreſſion the 
9 perſon who can give it to me, Hall I begin by | 
e at wyſelf? Shall I not rather point out 
to him the Object, in order afterwards, by bring- 
ing back my geſture to myſelf, to indicate to him 
the action Which I deſire of him ? I ſhall fay 
then, in the language of geſture, Panem præbe 
nbi, and not, Denen n 7 Ant py « Give me 
. ſome bread,” PETITE. 
"Te emperor Dolden was: fingularly derte- 
rous in ſhooting with the bow. "He made his ar- 
rows paſs through between the expanded fingers 
of a flave and did him no hurt. What order muſt 
"ke have followed in lis achon? He mult firſt 
_ have placed the ſlave” at * the proper diſtance, of a 
butt; afterwards made him p pt eſent his hand o open, 
6 and the fingers expanded; finally, he Thor, and 
| F . the fave was not hurt,” This a arrang gement j is the 
"fame when we conſider the action in the deſign 
99 only. "Domitian faid within himſelf, I will have 
a fave placed at 4 certain diſtance; be ſhall hold 
3 up his hand, expand his fingers ; 3 Til ſhoot t my 
— without hurting, him. He executed this 
Ls in 


—_ 
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in the fame order, as has been ſaid. This order 
was then the natural order of the närratiye. 
5 Conſequently, whoever ſhould take .ypon bimſelf 
to fay, Domitien liroit des Aicbes, d a trauert "nf 
doights tcartts d un eſclave, qui lui 'preſentoit, 2 
certains diſtance, la main ouverte,; ** Demitian 
"4 ſhot his arrows between the expanded fingers 
of a flave, who preſented to him, at a certain 
_« Jiftance, his open hand,” would neither fol- 
lo the order of the hte” nor the order of the 
execution. Suetonius has then followed it, when 
he wrote, In pueri procul flantis, prebentifque pro 
» ſeopuls, di pan am dextre manus palmam, ſagittas | 
Hants arte direxit, ut omnes, per inter valla digito- 
Frm; Trntut* evaderent *, In the French and 
Engliſh the action is. done fiſt; tiroit; p tot; af- 
- terwards comes the inftrument with which it is 
done, es fleches, arrows; then the butt or aim 
ſhot at, les Hoigts Feartts, the expanded fingers; ; 
at laſt, 7eſclave, the flave, ſhows himſelf, d une 
ee diflance, at a ceftain diſtance. 

But perhaps 1 thall be told, that this very pe- | 
-riod I cite neceſſarily preſuppoſes. an order ante- 
rior to what it preſents. For why ſhould pueri 
be in the genitive, if the mind had not ſeen Pal- 


" 7 4 1 2 1 


; 10 The 1 of Spectacle 42 la nature, who has adop- 

| ted our principle in his Mechanique des laxgues, applies 
it inthe ſame manner to different examples. 
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mam before ? why ſhould ſagittas be in the accu- 
ſutlye, if direxit had not alſo been ſeen? But 
the firlt order of the period in the mind is ſurely 
the natural order; then that which is found in 
the ſame period expreſſed by words, is only the 
order of inſtitution. But there is yet another 
5 order, which may be called metaphyſical, and 
which is more natural than that which the 
period cited preſents ; ſince it is founded upon 
h the very order in which the ideas ariſe and com- 


dige themſelves in the mind. But beſides that, 


What could be anſwered to one who ſhould main- 
tain that the mind takes in ſeveral objects at one 
view? There would then be no longer any ſuc- 


f ceſſiye order to imitate in the expreſſion, and 
; every thing would fall again into anarchy. 1 


FTheſe difficulties, let me be allowed to ſay, 


Aannot be any, but to ſuch as haye not tho- 


roughly comprehended the ſtate of the queſtion. 


It is not the ſubject of our preſent diſcuſſion 


whether there may be i in the mind a grammatical 


arrangement, relative to the rules eſtabliſhed for 
hi mechaniſm of the language in which we in- 


tend to expreſs ourſelves z whether there may not 


allo be an arrangement of the ideas conſidered 
metaphyſically, that is to fay, as ſubſects, or at- 
tributes, or connections; that theſe ideas, in 


| certain caſes, may preſent themſelves all at 


© Jane, and without any ſucceſſive ers as when 


the 


. * 
* , i 
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the eye compriſes at one glance all the parts of a 
picture. We are not inquiring after the order in 
which our ideas ariſe in us, but that in which 
- they flow from us, when, annexed to words, 
they are arranged in regular ſucceſſion, in order 
to inſtill perſuaſion in our hearers. In a word, 
we are ſeeking the oratorial ordet, the order 
ul Which paints, the order which affects; and are 
ſaying, that this order ſhould be the ſame in nar- 
ration, as that in the things related; and that, in 
_ caſes where, the intention is to perſuade, if we 
| would make the hearer conſent to what we are 
_ faying to him, we ought to determine the ſtations 
of the objects by their degree of importance; and 
- conſequently give the firſt place to the words 
which contain the moſt intereſting object. We 
have proved, that this order is that of nature; let 
us now prove, that the Latin language follows 
it, and of courſe the Greek. It is known theſe -. 
two languages, have the fame genius, and the 
oy ITT. Kan 
The moſt important obhełt in an aratorial prd- 
ee is, either the ſubfect; or the verb, 
wich ſignifies the action; or the adverb, which 
; expreſſes the manner of the action; or, finally, 
the attribute, on which the objet of the action 
depends. Thus the verb, the adverb, the ſub- | 
ject, the attribute, the regimen of the attribute, 
eren 9 the · firſt place in the propo- 
| | ſation, 
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ſition, according to their degree of importance 
vith relation to che deſign of the ſpeaker. And 
Ber let as'conſult authom themſelves. eee 
- Firſt; we have already ſaid, that if the ſubject 
n „A 20004 it would ee e 12 
of the ſentence. © © 
Popultus Mdimmcns, Tone as fa Pon - 
ee a gn * ie people 
„„ Dc. le vis 


na falus toni — ale. 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere 


cauſas, ou l 
1 bujus. T I 
_ hujus machinator hell. ng: rb en nw 
ha RAN" {Live + 
__ Gordo molds. Primus fie . | 
uin. Primus perro ebnuticie;; Ter. 4 
Wben Scevola wants to inform 3 
he is a Roman, A Reman, 
<1 am a Roman. Lav... bat * 
e S 
« am a citisen; he ſays, Civis — 
_Cic. | Why this-difference: of conſtruction of the 
fame three words ? The principle in queſtion 
ſufficiently. points out the reaſon. The quality of 
2 Roman wasz fin the anne, 
in the other, it was ihat of Accitizen.. | * 
Aly. Ihe prineipal object is the aQion-irſelf 
which is, doing, or 2 Don verb GN 


r detect l 
* — 1 1 Fuiſt 
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Fuiſti apud Leccam, Diſtribuiſti partes Tale. 

| Statuifti quo quemque proficiſet placeret. Delegiſti 
| guos Rome relinqueres, gquos tecum educeres. De- 


ſeripſiſti partes urbis ad incendia. Eonfrmaſti ip- 
Jum jam eſſe exiturum. Dixiſti Paululun, Sg c. 
Inventi ſunt gui te, Cc. Cie. Cat. 4. | 
; Dolevam”s ac c yehementer an PR an, Kc. 
; 18 Cie. 
| "hike fe ol la Jub mae.” | Vit irg. 
Perſonat hæc i ingens | laratu. In Virg. 
2dly. If the chief attention is due ta" the ob- 
Jet of the action, as happens almoſt continually, 
then the regimen is before the verb. 15 
Extinctum nymphæ c erudeli funere Daph m 
e A 1 * Fan 1 2 ** Vie 
_ Ceelum, non aria 15 a. trans mare 
currunt. er aA Hor. 
Tap manſuetudinem, tam 9 cle- 
mentiam, nullo modo præterire pelſum. : Ge... b. 
- . Examples of this kind are ſo.common; that it 
ii needleſs. to-multiphy quotations: there. are, few | 
r en Mo e Me 
* Aab, and laſtly, IG w 5 * of . manner 
ol che action; the adverb, or circumſtance, that 
comes in flace of 8 wich » 


| | 
1 

' 

| 

1 
1 
i 
; 

| 


b aden aint Cid See. lade, 
abet! 
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Ne cupide emas. Cato. $5551 . 
Non bens conveniunt, oF in una ma ſole m morantur, 
+ » Miajeſtas et amor. Ovid. 


Tandem aliquando, Sues Gelee le. Cie. 

But wherefore this method of arrangement ? 
Beaute in modal propoſitions, it is the mode or 
manner which, is the object of the ſpeaker. _, 

; Nay more, of two nouns found together, it is 
the moſt intereſling that preſents itſelf the firſt. 
Diuturni filentis. Negue turpis mors forti viro ac- 
" cidere poteſt, nec immatura E nec. | iſere 


| Fong 


When oppoſition is the ſubjeR, we will ay, 


Tune litoribus; arma armit; ; ruflicus urbanum ; 
em mus ; veterem vetus ; hoſpes amicum. 


bi t left it ſhould be imagined that thele. ſhort 


examples have been ' diſcovered only in in conſe- 
* quence of a nice ſearch, apply the fame principle 


"HOES. Ii is true, it ought to hold 


every where. Nai „ R sg 
© |" Evety e kl this Kg ee 


pan rA? <How long 
wen, Catiline, will thou abuſe our patitiice ? ” 


Tue firſt obſect is an adverb of time, which de- 


© notes What the parichce is Gcliuſted;  The' (ou! 
of the period is x {eiitimenit of indignation and im- 


; and'thatTentiment” is not exprefiet in 


alas aaa appr gen The 


thi | IJ . ©4\bule 
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_ abuſe does not come till 
if one be pretty full of indignation at that abuſe, 


it is by reaſon of its too long continuance. Pa- 


tientia ngſtra is neceſſary to the meaning, it is 


true, but, placed in its prvſent me k 


in itſelf only a ſubordinate force. 
Quamdis etiam furor ifte tuus nos eludet ? Nun 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia ? This is 
preciſely the ſame arrangement; becauſe the main 
of the thought and ſentiment is the ſame: Qunſ= 
due, gamdiu, quem ad fem.  Furor cite tans, 
ould be before eludet ; becauſe that object is the 
_ cauſe. which produces the indignation. This, 
| however, is not ſaying, . that eludet ſignifies lit- 


_ tle: every thing is ſtrong i in. this. oration : bB 


there are more intereſting objects than that which 
chis word repreſents. Why then, in the follow- 


That order does not ſeem to agree wich the prin- 
Ape. The difficulty will diſappear, by making 
a ſhort remark,  Effrenata marks and poſſeſſes the 
place of audacia, which was only put to the end 


for the number and cadency. A remarkable final 
Was neceſſary: jactabit, which of three long ſyl- g 
lables, and which has the laſt faint, would not 


have ſtruck briſkly, like audacia, whoſe ſound, 
With the final dactyle, cauſes a ſhrill break of the 
4 voice. We ſhall hereafter ſpeak « of the changes 


"I 
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pretty far after 3 becauſe, . 


which 


* 


ing member, is not audacia placed before jafabit ? 4/6 
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which harmony occaſions in r his 
principle Dre 
Nibilus te nocturnum pri ſidium palatii, bil ur- 
abt uigilia, nibil timor populi, nibil concurfus bont- 
vum unmium mibil, &c. moverunt ? d Nothing is 
capable of touching you: it is the uh which 
Qs denotes the invincible obſtinacy of Catiline; the 
| enumeration” of the things "Which ought to mote 
Aim is altogether cotprehended in it: nothing. 
Vatert cumſilia tus non ſentis h Is not pure here 
. the verb which plays the principal part, and 
| © which daher te ſitikeCatiline the moſt? 
Conſtrictam jam onntunt horum conſcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuum non vides ? Conſtrictam pre- 
ſents the idea of confinement ; omnium horum con- 
ene is but a ſort ef adverb; expreſſed by ſeye- 
"ral words, to explain the manner of confinement 
or reſtraint.” Quid provima, quid ſuperiore note 
egeris? guos convoraverts ? Theſe are the circum- 
ſtances: they are all preſented before the verb, 
becauſe | the queſtion is about them, more even 
chan about the verb which follows, Nen nefirum | 
ieee arbitrur wm? 


O tempora / O mores ! che exclamation claims 
the precedency. . 


©  , Senatus hoc intelligit ; conſul videt; 3 Hie tamen 
_”_ Tranſlating this is ſufficient to make the 
principle appear. Eyen the ſenate is informed 
. ; 66 of 


— 
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« of itz the conſul ſees it; _ this man ſtil 
6« lives,” | | P70 ad 
hit]. ae Vts, he ues e my 
n ver, etiam in hatten pen wy Ney, he 
does more, be comes into the. 25 Ly 
the circumſtance of the place, the ſenate. © : 
What does he there ? Fit concilis publici NG 
cht: uotat & deſignat „ ununguem- 
gue agr. 7 matter 
Verb 1 firſt, 201 * rr oft ot 3; Fp 11 
_ e autem viri 0 * ell 
"ment. Here is an imputation to be caſt; upqn 
"whom ? upon thoſe who are at the helm of the 
ſtate: « And we who love the commonyealth, 
_thiok we do enough for her,” &c, 
"le is needleſs, I ſappote,. to puſh-the SR. 
"ther. | We find i it verified in almoſt every part of 
| *Cigero,. Liry, Salluſt, Terence, Plautus, r. 


and that very perceptibly, eſpecially in. * wi 
mated ges 


= But there have been ſome places, cited to 1 
in arhich the application of this principle does not 
appear juſt. Tu Nie faucibus, iſtis lareribus, ifta 

gladiatorid corporis firmitate, tantum vini in Hip- 

7 nuptits exhauſeras, ut, tibi neceſſe ęſet, in of 
buli Romani conſpectu, vomere poſtridie. Cic. 
Ihis very example falls in with the rule. The 
object upon which the orator inſiſts, is he 
ee of W conflitution, i in order to 


"Is 3 
* 


as THE PRINCIPL, a: 
, procure a judgment from thence #f the * W 
775 e 
Here is another one taken 1 the tion 
againſt Verres. Stetit ſoleatus pretor populi Ro- 
ma, cum Palio Pur pures, tunicague talari, mulicr- 
cult m it Miles. It is certain, ſay thoſe who 
make the 'objeftion, that the principal idea here 
is, muliertuld nixus in littore.” © 
| Ben the queſtoh i, Whit i the' fiſt abjeR 
chat Rrikeb ? It is a man ſanding, Stetit. Who 
is this man? It is the pretor of the Roman peo- 
ple: This is "what ſtrikes us Frſt, and what 
makes the ſequel intereſting.. For if this man, 
Who is pointed out to, obſervation, were not a 
Roman magiſtrate, very little attention would be 
given to the gircumſtances in which he appears. 
It is the contraſt of the man's fonctions with his 
conduck which firikes us. It was proper, then, 
to preſent the man firft, and afterwards the man's 
- behaviour, painted n. to the open of 
nature. 
The fame will ko good with all the other 
- exainphy: by looking narrowly into them, we ſhall 
* that the difficulty exiſts only in appearance. | 
But i it will be faid, if this principle is juſt, no- 
1 can be eaſier, at leaſt to one who has a 
metaphyſical head, than to frame Latin ſentences : 
ne might proceed with his rule in his hand, and 
"or ſiceek of the operation would be infallible, - 
Ne wel hang that their conftrution becomes much 
* 5 eaſier 
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r LITERATUR. "ih 3 
= und more certain by this means; . Ai 
leſs, all the difficulties are not removed. For 
eyen the metaphy ſician himſelf; will find, in „ 
application of this principle, DUEL variations, 
occaſioned by the way in which objects are mu- 
tually mingled, concealed, obſcured, involved, - 
diſguiſed, in our thoughts ſo that there always 
remain, at Jeaft in corn ca, ſaws pry of 
the difficulty, - 

e Born is ne thing which, 
perplexes this regular arrangement, and by 
which, I think, may be explained every thing 
that may be found contradictory to our principle. 
This is number and harmony. It is for the fake 
of theſe, that the Latin authors. diſcompoſe the - 
natural order of the ideas, and conſequently of 
the expreſſions; eſpecially when the diſorder 
which it occaſions gives leſs trouble than 
to the mind. , We have, by the by, preſented, 
an example of this in the period of Cicero, where. 
audacia is put at the end, \thouph | it ought to kare, 
deen before the verb; and therefore forbear to cite 
any other -here, that we dla. | 
upon, minute particulars. _ 0) OMEN. 3 
From the. many . quoted, it ry 
chat the Latin language conſtant ee Of. 
oratorial order, and that it is do | for t 
reaſon, that it has ſo much fre, ſo much 


* has in rg by 


4s 


1 
= 
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all the nn. of the heart, which proceeds | 
in the ſame direction as itſelf. REDS 
But will i I on this account be leſs philolopki- | 
cal? "There are thoſe who pretend it will. Ho- 
| eber, to perſuade i us of this, it would be necelſary 
to ptove, that the order of the words ought to be 
different i in philolophy * and in eloquence ; that i it, 
is better, and more clear in itſelf, to bay, in 4 
hole treatiſe, Sel 1 rotundus, than rotun-, » 
dus oft fol ; in, fine, that the Latin language, 
which performs che greater part, in bending itſelf 
to the progreſs of the paſſions, ſhall not be able to. 
1 anal by 2 W that of the, 


ding » Ja 
$ Hotter” ih * ET 32 7 ri 70 
en 84. 


1% nander os 1 hne lan an 
be each dig contruion, e 
2 188 i 9 054 N 
it appears more probable that the Greeks and 
Latins follo we © the natural order, there i is 


EI Wins 165 
de fame! degree of prob: ility, t that, on "our path 
we invert It 3 ſince we fallow an POTN 

N and put at the end what hey pat it tie" 
wee, . eb bm 


But whence, comes thi Fn TY ? Here” 
we fre to Enquire Hato the cauſes, of ity, and to 125 to, 


| 12910 46 2 
be realoh or 42 
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be taken for the object. Their termination .. 5 


meaning, without owing any thing to the place — — 


. ced the ſame way as in the Latin, ee | 


OF LITERATURE. 3907 
ken; this was the harmony. Their language, * 
more flexible than ours, aſſumed all the forms of 5 
their ideas, and repreſented them without any 
change, almoſt as. in, à mirror. As they had 
caſes properly ſo called, and as they were not 
afraid of taking the principle of the action for 1 
object, if it happened that the object ſhould be 
placed before the principle, they followed . 
oratorial order, without dread of ambiguous or 
contrary meanings. Thus in this phraſe, Patrem 
amat filius, they were not afraid that the father, 
who is the object, ſhould be taken for the princi- 80 1 
ple; or that the ſon, who is the principle, ſhould. = 


1 


913 ., _ 
gives them a fixed quality, and a certain mean- N 


they poſſeſs. It is not the ſame in F. rench, or in 
Engliſh, in this phraſe, Ly fils aime le pere, = The. 
ſon loyes the father“ The father and. the . 
are governing or gov rned according to the place | 1 
preciſely which they poſſeſs ; and if they be pla- 4 


a quite contrary meanin ggg. 
E amat filius. 7 ald . wn 1 WT cyt | f „ | 
4 per e ime I. ls. in bo eben 508 | 
he father loves the fon. «3 
98 i 20 their Niete poſition that . 


- 


owe the quality of an object, or, of a principle, 6 ER 8 | 
OSIRIS that in Fa, ww 


1 
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Engliſh, we have à multitude of auxiliaries,” 
whoſe place is not eaſy to regulate, and which 
might occaſion us interruptions in certain caſes... 1 
Thele are the 'two principal cauſes which have | 
_ thrown us into this kind of irregularity of con- * 
ſtruction, an irregularity which we ſhum however 
as oſten as our language Sem This v we ſhall 
ſee below.” | 

In order thoroughly to inquire ths 51 matter, 
fo intereſting with reſpect to us, it will be neceſ- 
far) to recur to the cauſe of the genius of en 5 

guages. Every language, it is ſaid, has it o-] n. 
Allowed. But firſt it ſhould have been faid, that 
. there is a general ohe drawy from the nature of . 

| mankind. _ 

Men are generally | the dds in or places, and 
in all times. being all endowed with a winking 
and a perceptive faculty, of which they commu- ; 
nicate the interior movements to each other, from 7 
motives of neceſſity, conſequently they ſhould all | 
be intlined to make this communication in e 
ſnorteſt and ſureſt method : for neceſlity has not 


two ways. As ſoon as this gives its orders and 


vel it goes directly to the fact. No diſtinc- 
eee n. nor of times. It is a - 
1558 eveiy mind, which actuates and 
DS AM the fame manner. Aae. 
ſing that there is an exterior machine, Wehe 


3 a often n 
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3 or 117 Aren 
6 thin: agitate thoſe internal ſprings, | 
_ thenee reſult, if not as lively; at Swami q 
expreſſions in that exterior machine, and they | 
will be there every where multiplied and arranged 
according to the number and order of the im- 
pulſes of the ſpring within. It plainly: W 
that this exterior machine is ſpeec. 
I ſpeech be conſidered before its diviſion. into 
Greek, Latin; Arabiekz” Ec. and in the idea of 
its poffidle perfection, we ſee it ſhould follow, 
ſtep by ſtep, the head and the hearty! that it 
ſhould render literally the thought, its circum- 
ſtances, its light, its fire, its parts, with their 
configurations, their connections, their degrees. 
It is a portraiture in which our mind ſhould ſee 
Half externally, whole and entirey ſuch as it is 
| "Inv all its poſitions, in al} its movements. 
If it be divided, and conſidered, not in its paſ- 
ſible perfection, but as it really is in its exiſtent 
forms; every form may be We pp 
" lights 3 with regard to the particular genius of 5 
nations according to the climates! Which they in- 


1 


habit ; ; and with regard to the particular compo- _ 
' ſition of the ſounds which conſtitute one lan- 


ban in diſtindion from to another.. 
It is plain, that if languages be conſidered with 


a N to the particular genĩus of the people, 


, 


—— 


* 


_ 
« 4 


there will always be the ſame order it the ideas, 


and conſequently in the expreſſions? becauſemen . 
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are every Where men. All che difference * 
can be ſound in them, will be in their greater or 
ies degree of viuacity or energy. The people 
_ who. have maſt fire and vivacity, may expreſs 
fewer things, and leave more to be gueſſed by 
their hearers; becauſe, ſatisfying themſelves with 
the chief heads of the ideas, which they will ex- 
q preſs with energy, they will leave to the diſcern- 
ment of the hearer the other ideas, which might 
_ retard them awhile, and hinder them from coming 
to the point ſo ſoon. Such as are more flegmatic 
yy or dull, will take al the time neceſſary for ex- 
1 n with all their rnb ſor hi- 
cherto we ſuppoſe that the language accommodates 
itſelf to all the thoughts, to their parts, to their 
manner of being. Now, we do not ſee two diffe- 
rent arrangements. It is the ſame both in the ideal, 
* and in the actually exiſtent language, conſidered 
only with reſpect to the peculiar genius of the 


| people. And it muſt indeed be the ſame; ſince 
were are good-realons for its boing ©, and none | 


oc; ere * 

* „e n nagefity; alone of the 
ner and the arrange- 
ment of the words; and this maſter has every 

wWuere and conſtantly the ſame method, whole 


i 
great and only principle is intereſt or conve- 
* . . : 4 = , 5 
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We miſt en lock for the cauſe of the different 
arrangements of words fornewhere elſe; and this 


will be found in the ſecond manner of Ne. 8 


1 languages. wi 22 * 


The particular languages in I wel re- 
mote from poffible and ideal perfection. They 
Have all the ſame aim, which is, to paint diſtinctiyß 
and ecactiy in the minds of the hearers What ex- 
iſts in the mind of the ſpeaker; and theſe two 
qualities include all the perfection of language. 
But there are ſome who; have fewer colors than 
Sthers, or who have them leſs ſtrong, or leſs 
eaſy to reduce and to blend, in order to produce 
che Madles, which ſhould be the e ol 
de differences in languages. ” 
Al languages conſiſt in Funds.” The Wu 
29 being repreſented in ſuch. or ſuch a way, belong 
_ of one language or to another, by a certain ana- 
ogy, which unites them, and forms of them a 
Find of 5 the whole, of which is called a lan- 


gage. Now, theſe repreſented ſounds are: -mul- . . 


pied more or ſeſs, which occalions copiouſneſs 
or poverty; they are more or less firong, Which 


occaſions energy or weaknefs; ; they have more or 


leſs fexibiltty, which produces A000 per. 
ſpieuey, preciſion, 

Me are acquainted with the ſource of the r. 
-ferent conſtructions. This is what forms che par- 
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arrangement of the words, and wha abliges hem 


to deviate from nature more or leſs, according as 
-" they' are more or leſs forced to it by penury, 


weakneſs, or inflexibility. And here will be 
found the reaſon of the difference between the 
French and Latin arrangement. 


Before entering upon the compariſon of n 


10 languages, let me be allowed to examine, in a 
few words, what is the number and Ne of * 


parts admitted into diſcourſe. 
All words are repreſentations of our G w, 


; juft as our thoughts are the repreſentations of ob- 


As objects are either ſingle, making * 


1 ee ſeparated from every other object; 


ng connected, and having a relation to other hjcs; 5 5 


- 


there ſhould be in our minds two forts of repre- 
ſentations; the one, of objects conſidered. as ſin- 
dle; and the other, of the ſame objects conſi- 
dered as having a relation to others ; Which con- 
_Kitutes two ſorts of thoughts; the one, to repre- 
ſent objects; the other, to repreſent. their rela- 
tions. From whence reſult alſo two forts of 


Words; the one called, name, (nouns), and the. 


other verbs, I might then define the noun, a 


| Word which denotes an object conſidered as N 


lone; ; and the verb, one which denotes the : 
ratio ox relation of objects between -themſelyes, 
1 ſhall endeav our to J * up theſe two - 


© geen. | 8 10 


Fee 


"ey | | 
or 11TER rug "os «1 

The woltfümple object about which he mind can 
employ itſelf, is what in French is denoted by the 
word #tre, and in Engliſh by that of being; 


+ 


which is a name when an article or pronominal 


 adjeRive' is Joined to it, an Ztre, e & Being,” It 


is the baſis of all the attributes that any one thing 


whatever” can receive. A thing muſt be, before 


it can be in ſuch or ſuch a manner. © 1 
In like manner, the moſt ſimple Neid that 
can have place between two objects, is that 4 


which is expreſſed alſo by the fame word tre, 


to be,” or © being,” but without an article or © 
pronominal adjective; and then it is a verb: 
Dieu eft bon, „God is good.“ This relation is 
likewiſe the baſis of all the other relations which 
can be found between any objects; and, conſe- 
quently, of all which we can poffibly conceive 
in our minds, and which we expreſs? by words: 
- Wherefore it has been called a (verb) ſubſlantive. 
It is the ſingular one of its ſpecies. Why has not | 
the name tre, © being,” the ſame privilege of a 
ſingular ſubſtantive among the names (or nouns) ? | 


Let me be allowed to conſider it as ſuch for ſome 
minutes; and conſequently let me look upon all 


the other erp bee w- at leaſt is 


compariſon with this. l 
They are fo in effect, e eee 


If L fay, [wn] tre dtendu, an] extended bes - 
W en ename 


- 
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- - ſubſtantive and an adjective. If theſe two. words 
Could be united into one, would not that word, 
chough ſingle and one, be an adjective? This 
union is performed in the word. corps, « body.” 
Say, [un] itte tendu, viuant; <: [a] being ex- 
« tended, living; there are two adjectives: 
one ſingle word. expreſſes them ; plante, © plant. 
Say, [un] tre dtendu, uiuam, anime, raiſamnable; 
« [a] being extended, living, animated, ra- 
« tional ; there are four of them in one ſingle 
Word, homme, (man. Are not theſe names 
real adjectives, at leaſt in compariſon, of the name 

| are, * being? . hs 1 3 4 AY | 1 
But cuſtom has not thought proper to give them 
that denomination: it has been neſerved for ſuch 
as ſignify ſeparable qualities; whether eſſantial. 
which are called a difference, and whiehy an- 
nexed to the genus, conſtitute che ſpecies 3 as the 
word raiſannable, * rational,” joined to animal, 
which is the genus, confiitues the ſpecies called 
homme, „ man: of accidental, Which are ap- 
pliad to the ſpecies ; as that which is ſignified by 
tte word bon; good, Which may either be 


| 'Fheſe adjeftive words have been prepared, like 
_ Gipplenental pieces, to be added either to the 
generical or to the ſpecifical word. But they 


| makewith-it in reality but one word!; juſt as in 
the expreſſion, manz the words, being, living, - 


* 


ar not des joined to that of; homme, ( man. - 


- ' or n TONY | zus 
nimated, rational, make but one. It is this unt) 
of expreſſion which is the foundation of the con- 
cord of the ſubſtantive with the adjective, in gen- 
der, in number, and in caſes "RRC 1 . * 
caſes in languages. 

2 the ſame manner as the ene name 

being,“ the baſis of all other names with- 
out 8 may beat very numerous ate 
fories ; ſo alſo the ſubſtantive verb Fe, «« be,”* 


which marks the moſt ſimple relation of union be- 
tween two objects, is the baſis of a great many 


other relations in verbs. The chief of thele re- 


lations are thoſe of action and paſſion; which 


| has given riſe to the active and paſſive voices in 


verbs. Then thoſe of time, of manner, of com- 
mand, and ſometimes of place. Theſt relations, 


| added ro the flmpls one expteſied by the fubſtan- 
tive verb re, „ be,” have occaſioned the qua- 


lity of Wie roma ge ee OY to all * 


verbs. | 

The Hebrews, in their vert bad many * 

vantages over the Greeks and Latins, as to thoſe 

forts of relations. They ſaid in one fingle word, 
not only, „ have taught, I have been taught;“ 
but alſo, „ have taught exactly, I have been 


©. taught exactly, I have been ordered to teach, 


«. have been ordered to be taught, I have 


"6 Be NY ex, | 


1 8 1 


*. 
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pPreſſed nee go he, a- 
bers. W n a7 

The French and Engliſh languages, on the 
contrary, are obliged. to employ a great many 
auxiliaries to expreſs all thoſe relations: an auxi- 
liary for the active, at leaſt in moſt part of the 
moods; the verb avoir, have; an auxiliary 
for the paſſive, the verb etre, ce be. % often theſe 
twa auxiliaries together, 3 ai iti enſcigné, 64 have 
te been taught; an auxiliary for the perſon, je, 
« I,” tu, << thou,” 8h, he“; an auxiliary ſor 


certain moods, gue, 5* that, let; 8 to tl * 


peculiar to the Engliſh, may, can;“ and an 
auxiliary for certain times, „ ſhall, Will, 9 
« could, ſhould, would.“ If there be added to 
the verb beldes, the. ad verb eractement, 60 ex 
<« aAly,” which. is. likewiſe an, auxiliary, to de. 


"4-4 


rote the manner, the F rench or. Engliſh. verb, 


a attended by all that retinue, J e-ai-#ti exactement 


9 


enfegnt, «1 have been exactly taught,” will be 
to the Hebrqy, verb, which expreſſes. all theſe re- 
Jations in one lingle word, What, to the. con- 


erete name homme, man, is this expreſſion, 
Which is its definition, un ttre  ftendu, vivant, 


f animè, raiſonnable, « a being extended, ling, | 


% animated, rational.” 17 | 
„The Greeks and Latins 1 a fort of —. 0 


| 5 the Hebrews and. the Engliſh and French. 


They have not near * * auxiliaries 3 as we, 


or LITERATURE, 

nd they Yak more than the Hebrews. . 
| have no auxiliary verbs but in ſome tenſes of the 
paſſive. They have no perſonal auxiliaries... We 
ſhall ſee the conſequences which will reſult from 1 
theſe obſervations. But previous 10 has. 9264 "0 
is yet one other remark to be made. VR 
It is, That names have no e ben | 
themſelves, and govern one another only by the 
interpoſition of a verb, either of the ſubſtantive 
verb, or ſome of the adjective verbs, expreſſed or 
underſtood. If, I ſay, excluding the ſubſtantive | 


verb, un homme: bon, a man good, theſe two 
ideas will not be conne&ted 3] they will only be ſet 
beſide one another. If I do not exclude it, it is 
then underſtood, and the expreſſion, un homme 
bon, 4 man good, is equivalent to this, 
homme qui oft bon, c a man vrho is good. When 
the relation is ſimple, that is to ſay, expreſſed by 
the ſingle ſubſtantive verb tre, to be, it has 
then but two terms; the one, from whence the 

relation commences, and the other, whereit tetmi- 
_. «nates. Dien gi bon, God is good: and in 
that caſe, as there is an identity between thee 
two terms, which are united and blended 8 
gether by the ſubſtantive verb, it has not WW 
thought neceſſary, in any language, to have any 
exterior difference between the terms. We ſay, 

in French and Engliſh, Dieu oft bon, «Gods js 22481 
hs ee ney But When 

mich 7 tk AST beds 15 nt e the ö 
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_—— un nnen 1 
ations are active or paſſive, that is 10 b 
hen,, beſide the funple relation, there 92 


chat of action in one term, and of paſſion | 
x in the 
other ; then ſome exterior difference was neceſ- 


fury to be e between the term acting, and the 


piece of meta- 
x arty which needs. an example. "This Latin | 
Wm eee atom 1 
is joined to the fimple, is that of amam which 


| paſſes upon f,. Thee ſimple relation, for the 


ferenceg but the active relation requires ſome in 
eg er other aß he termi, il here be danger of 
confuſion,” Who could underſtand the meaning 
of this propoſition. Pater amat filius ? Which, 
e ee en 0 ma cm 
2 | "4 
eee eee 
It follows from the ee Th, 
there are but three neceſſary parts of ſpeech ;"the.. 
name (noun) and the verb, which, expreſs" ob- 
jecte and their relations, and which" conflitute. 
| whar is called the prepoſition; "and the con. 
junction, which ſerves to connect the propoſitions 
* to make them a coherent diſeourſe. 
"Adverds are but modificative auxiliaries, which, 
"ve may nen. and which are 
. 7 „ ſome- 
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ſbmetimes found included in other verbs, For er- 
ample, Aller fort yite, © to go very quick,” is en. 
preſſed by the ſingle word courir, td run.” They 
are to the verb what the adjedtive, which ex- 
preſſes the accidental qualities, is to the. noun ; 


an acceſſory : : Which is ſometimes incorporated; 


as in the example which I have juſt cited. So it 
enters into the compoſition of the . and may.” 
| be reckoned as one of its parts. 
' Prepoſitions are . likewiſe of the al kind: 
they may be conſidered as ſeparate characters to. 
add to ſubſtantives the manner of ſignification pe- | 
culiar to the adverb. An example will alſo de- 
monſtrate this obſervation; _ You fay,, Juflement, 
<juſtly' ; it is the laſt ſyllable which is the ad- 
verbial characteriſtic: put the prepoſition avec, 
with, before the name jiſlice, & juſtice, it will. 
give the ſame manner As; tion to the ſub- 
ſtantive juſtice, - © ;uſtice,” that the ſyllable ment, 
0 ly, gave to the adjeQtive jn le, juſt.“ Thus 
the prepoſitions are reducible to the adverb. They | 
have been invented to ſtand inſtead of it, to ex- 
_ exciſe its function, with the aſſiſtance of the ſub- 
ſtantive; becauſe herein was found the advantage 
of variety : and beſides, by this means might'be 
. fpared ſome adjeftives., derwed from adverbs, . 
. . which would Rave appeared 8 Ae __ 
| able. 
0 * 5 It. 
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It Glow, 2dh, That j in.a ſimple propoſition, 
that i is to "kay, where the relation is ſimple, there 
s only the principle, the term, and the connec- 


Fa tion of the one with the other. The principle 


5s called a fals; the term, an attributt; the 


| connection, a verb : Dieu eff bon, © God is good. 
mn propoſition expreſling an active relation, 


chere is, beſides, an object : Le pere aime le fills, 
* the father loves the ſon ;' that is to ſay, the fa- 


ther js loving the ſon. The father i is the the ſub- 


ject, is the verb, loving the active attribute, and 
the fon the object of the action. In the paſſive, 
the object is put in a contrary order : The father 
Is Jody the ſon; ; in the paſſive, the fon is loved 
by the father, This is the whole. machine of- 
Wanguage, with all its pieces, and all its ſprings. 

It follows, 3d, That, in general, all ad- 
jectives ſhould be placed beſide their ſubſtantives, 


| and all adverbs beſide their verbs, and that the 


verbs, and what depends upon them, ſhould, 


uſually, be fituated between the ſubject and the 


objec, or the object and the ſubject, according 
to the order intended. to be followed, metaphy- 


75 ical or oratarial, ſuppoſing that the underſtand- 


ing and affections have each their form of pro- 


: cecding, and method of arrangement. | 


It follows, 4thly, That the French and Engliſh 
languages having an eſſential difference from the 


Latin | in their TOS, as every body al- 


of 


lows; 


— 


* . 
1 1 | 7 
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lows; and that having none in the nature, either 


of their conjunctions, or of their prepoſitions, or 


of their adverbs, but only in the verbs and names; ; 
it can only be in theſe two parts of ſpeech that 


*the reaſon of that difference i is found, 


Nouns have, in Latin, terminations, which | 


denote their modifications and relations, active 


or paſſive, This is what they call caſes. The 
Engliſh and French have no caſes; they have 


nothing intrinſic but the mark of number and of 
| appropriation, which is the letter 5 in the plural, 
in which- the Latte uſe their” genitive. As to 
what concerns relations and modifications, they 
have an article, ſometimes ſimple le, la, les, *the'; 


ſometimes compounded with a prepoſition du, au, 


which is equivalent to de le, a , of, to, * 
© at, by, the. 


In their verbs, the Latins had found the mae 


of incorporating into one-ſingle word, not only 
the action, but alſo the perſon, the number, the 
time, the manner. As to us, we muſt ſometimes 
have three auxiliaries to expreſs all theſe parts; 
a particle, ue, that; a perſonal pronoun, je, 


I; a verb, aie, * may have; and, finally, the 
verb, which expreſſes the ſpecies of action, aime, 


d love,“ que: j ale aims; *tharl may have loved; 
e anauerin. 1440 Þ 


„ 
— — 


— — 
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This twofold. difference obſerved, let us exa- 
. mine if, it is. from, thence that, the difference. of 

- - our arrangement.ariſes., _ 

But - why do we almoſt 20 put the re⸗ 
| gimen of the active verb after the verb ;tlelt, 
when the Latins put it before? The Latins did 

it to follow the order of, the affections, which. 
the natural order, when the aim is 
They could do ſo, becauſe the inſlections of their 
caſes determined their names in a certain manner 
do be governing or governed. They could ſay, 


* 7. g 
6 „„ 
. 
gd 

* 


: flections to expreſs the love of the ſon towards che 
. father, cannot ſay, Le pere.aime l. fi, The far 
\ ' *. ther loves. the ſon: we mult by all means ſay, 
Le fil aime te pere, c The ſon loves the father.” bo 
We have no other order to follow if we intend 


in active relations. 


wmlations, Dien off bon, « God is good z though. 
there be not a neceſſity to diſtinguiſh the.obje& 

and the principle of the action. But to this it 

may be anſwered, That this arder has only been 

| followed by analogy, to comply. with that *% 1:40 
the. aQtive verbs require, and not to make to 

great variety in our conſtructions. Our old au- 

thors ſaid, in imitation of the Latin conſlruAtion,, 


Un chien malade blut, A dos ſick was, 


— 2 


Patrem amet filius ; but we, not having theſe in- 


by be underſtood.; the neceſſity, of 1 it is perceptible 


55 1s: true, we follow the te bs. | 


F * 
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Dee dns tn, "iis ed 

lady was.“ er 
Inſenſibly Hint: kind of ee 0 
ouer that of the active verbs, which recurs moſt 
frequently. And it was the more readily adopted, 
becauſe when we ſaid, Dieu ef ben, God is. 
0 Bod; the ſubject and the attribute being in 


« 


mation, it was almoſt a matter of indifferencs to, 
ter the metaphyſical arrangement, 


timately united, and made the fame” by the ahr - 


© Wherefore de the French and Englih chu. 


dhe acdives, whereas che Latins prefered the paſ- 
ſives? The paſſive was muſical in Latin; it had 
er word and that of a length proper for 
harmony: Videbum Caſarem; a m Ceſar ui. 
Abatur. In French and Engliſh, u volt Cifar, - 
I faw Czxfar ;* and in the paſſive,. Aer Hoit vn 235 
ar mi, Ceſar was ſeen by me We have. 
fea words, moſtly monoſyllables, which all 
oppoſe the mene No e mum 
thought. IT 
ny do . dachte to as FEY 
moods ? Becauſe they rid us of ſome particles. 
which would be in our way. We chuſe rather 
to ſay, Fat ii per we w J haye been to, 
d ſee you,” than, oi t, puun pus je vou "ſp, 4 
e have been for that I might fee you? gc 1 
_ Why in antitheſes or oppoſitions cannot wa ſdt 
the * oo one another, * Be- 
cauſe. 


* 
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Laue our auxiliaries, our articles, our negatives, 


$ 1 which diſpleaſes the ear, and 


perplexes the mind. Ade/? vir ſummd auftoritate 
et fide Lurullus,, qui ait ſe non opinaris fad ſeire ; 
non audieiſſes ſed: vidiſſe ; unn - affuiſſe, ſed-egiſe. 
Would we ſay, Yau un citoyen digns de fol, Saber 
| Gut, Jene Lucullus, qui ne dit pas 9 il croit, 
ais qu'il ſait; qu'il. a our dire, mais quil d vu; 
A il eit priſent, mais gu il Ta fait lui mme? 
Here is 2 citizen worthy: of the higheſt cre- 
d dit, Lucullus, ho daes not ſay that he be- 
lives, but that he knows; that he has heard 
« ſaid, but that he has ſeen; that he was preſent, 
1. but that he has done it himſelf.” What ear 
could bear: ſuch a conſtruction? Would we 
71 not rather lays Voici Lucullus, gui ne dis point, Je 
cuir, J at- au dine, j ctois prijent 3) mins, Je Jai, 
5 Un, Ceft moi qui Lai fait: Hexe is Lucullus, 
Who does not ſay, 1 have heard, I was preſent; 
but, I EK now, I ſaw, it was l whois it; and thus 
we ſhould acquit ourſelves in a far more ſpirited 
manner. The immenſe extent of the application 
is visible, and how many theſe two differences 
properly noted may operate * vn 
of phraſes; —But to proceed. ben ü 
If there are only thoſe two ee different ; 
 conſtruQions, . .they+ſhould then be nearly de 
fame in caſes Whete thoſe; differences do not 
. The conſequence is juſt, and it is true: 
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we recur to the order weine Loi en YM 
en. | 
nt F ch then are but three or 9 pronouns 
which have an accuſative of a different termina- 
tion. Theſe are conſtructed exactly after the 
manner of the Latins, Moi, toi, ſai, lui, elk, and 
the relative qui, have in the accuſatiye, me, 1. 5 
fe, le, l ue: They do not ſay, Je volt mobs 
| 16 17 Je wois toi, I fee thou; I wait fot, 
il voit Tus, * he ſees he; 41 veit elle, He ſees 
« ſhe ;? but, Je me vois, je te vais, il 4 voit, H le 
voit, il la voit. This relates to the French 
language; the Engliſh keeps to another ANT 91 | 
conſtruKtion. | 15.408 
If we change our ative into 2 Fee 8 
there is one of the two nouns which has a cha- 
matter ſpecified by a prepoſition, we reſume 
the Latin order, Patrem amat filins ;, in the ac- 
tive, Le fils aime le pere, The fon loves the fa- * 
ther; in the paſſive, Ze pers Nt aims par le fil 
„The father js loved by the ſon. jy 
There is the ſame principle and the ſame tem 
ol action, in the three phraſes. One of the three 
has taken a particulat arrangement, becauſe it 
could not do otherwiſe: the two others, not be- 
ing forced by any neceſſity, have followed the 
ſame order, which is the natural; this is percep- 
_tiple, But to be till more ſenſible of it, let te 
inverſion be made of the French pale, * 1 


＋ * — 


cuſtomary, and not founded in reaſon: the active 
inverted does not _—_ To the” two ur 


TS © The beauty 
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fill oft aim! le pere, By the fon is Joved the fü. 


© ther} which anſwers for the meaning to this, 
Le fil aime be pere, © The ſon loves the father.” 


One perceives the difference of the two arrange- 


ments. Par k fi pp aint Ie pere, By the ſon is 
©loved the father, 


ig as harſh there, as Filius 
amat patrem, would perhaps have been to the La- 
tins. The paſſive inverted offends, becauſe not 


— 


reaſons. hh 

Of two fabltantives, * one KO" and the 
other governing, the governing always goes firſt; 
becauſe it contains the principal idea; that which 
ehiefly is intended to be preſented to the mind. 
of the 


© ſpring; La diffftultf ds Tentripriſe, The diffi- 


 <rulty of the e Lo pan & Dies, 


The greatnebs of God.“ The Latins follow the 
fame order. They never invert it, but en ac- 
count of the harmony, The TIER 0 Eg, 


| both inyertit alſo in poetry. 


Every name governed only by a prepoſition is | 
placed i in French and Engliſh as in Latin, ſome- 
times in the beginning, ſometimes in the-end, 


and ſometimes in the middle of the phraſe ; and 


the prepoſition is as rarely after its regimen in theſe 


two modern languages as in the ancient. Le monde 
| View par 4 if , © The world Ged. by was. 


85 created, 


. 


King's ſquare; Un pere de famille, 


1 9 
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5 created, j is not ſaid in French nor in Engliſh . 
nor, Dzo A mundus oft conflitutus, in Latin 
There is no reaſon, that conjunctions or inter-. 
jeQions, ſhould deviate from the oratorial order; 
they are every where, in all ein 
the ſame manner. 
Adjectives joined to ſublantres? are placedin- | 
terchangeably before or after each other. The 
intereſt of the ſpeaker is ſeldom very perceptible 


| . in this caſe, And if there be ever ſo little reaſon: 


" for harmony, for peripicuity, or for preciſion, to. 
put either of theſe parts of ſpeech before the other, 
it is equally done in Latin and French. [Some- 
times, but more rarely, in Engliſn. 
. However, there are adjectives which are aK. 
 ways-placed before the ſubſtantive, and others al · 
ways aſten. But then they may be regarded 20 
making an inſeparable part of the ſubſtantive, 
like a part of an expreſſion compounded: of two 
words. Thus we ſay, Le pont neuf, The new. 
bridge; La place royals, The ſquare royal, 
A father of 
a family; Un gallant homme, A man of ho- 
S nour; Un bon enfum, A good fellow, an ho- 
© neſt fellow, a good child.“ This union takes 
Place not only between adjectives and ſubſtantives, 
tt extends ſometimes even to whole phraſes. Our 

mind ſees at one glance a whole thought com- 
3 * lt "IN expreſs it, we 
muſt 


K — —_— — — — 


where the ſame arrangement. We ſay every 
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muſt ſometimes have N or fix. words, becauſe 4. 

ſingle one is not ſufficient, If theſe \ words are 
perſpicuous, exact, harmonious, and Howihg, 


26 they make together, in ſome ſort, but one ſingle 


word or expreſſion: they are retained as ſuch: 
they are compoſed: of words, as other words are 
of ſyllables, . Such is this line of Boileau: © ; 


Tabelle un chat un that, er Roli un fripon, © 
a 1 call a cat a cat, and — 1 knaye.” ++ 2 1 | 


It is in theſe caſes moſt frequently that the ſim- 


Plicity, the fite, and conſequently the beauty of 


elocution conlilts. This has. been obſerved | 


We ſhall not 905 g in theta W 


the ſame order as the Latins, with regard to the 


propoſitions. Things in the main have every 


where, A ſchulchrum venimus; in ignem impoſita' 


e; fletur. On arrive au tambeuun ; on la met ſur 


bucher on pleure We came to the place of 
ſepulture; ſhe was put on the pile 3 they weep. 
It is, as you ſee, the ſame chain; and if there is 


any difference, it is in the arrangement and parti- 


cular configuration of the links that form it. 


It is the fime with the arguments. We pro- 
ceed in them every where from the more to the 

leſs known; and however long the Latin or 

Inn ee, we can render thei into 


en 
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4 my 8 A Engliſh of the ſame. length, without 
he leaſl diſcompoſure of che conjunctions. . 
Bux all chis detail of proofs, it appears certain, 
that we do not deviate from the Lain order, but 
ben we want caſes, or are embarraſſed by tod 
many articles, prepoſitions, and auxiliaries. 
However, as names and verbs continually occur 
| in; diſcourſe, - the interverſion occaſioned by 
e is ſufficient to form an order 1 in language 
quite different from that where 1 there are cafes pro- 

-petly fo called, or variety of terminations 
It may be objected, in favor of the French and | 
e conſtruQion, that it paints the action as 
it is performed; the principle moves first, and af- 

a 6 . terwards tends to the object, which it reaches. 
Thus we lay,, pere aime 5 95 The father 
loves che ſon; this is the ordet of execution. 

But in the execution itſelf, the ſight of the ob- 
jott, .that i is to ſay, - of the ſon, | ls neceſſarily be- 
_fote the love of the father, The old axiom bas 
been cited, Jenoti nulla cr 1b. Nature left to 
' herſelf adyances farther and faſter than the moſt 


ſubtile metaphyſics; ſhe goes diretly to the end 
the propoſes ;, ſhe takes thence. her . her 
. and thence ſhe ſets out. j 
All we. have faid confirms the concluſion which 
. have drawn above in favor of the Latin lan- | 
guage; nevertheleſs, we muſt not. think that we 
| have not _ ſome bu e over it, 1 the pre- | 


oe 
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ciſion which our artides give to. our phraſes; in 
- "Which they determine che objects, and ſeem to 
point them out. For example, the fingle word 
pain, „ bread, ot loat'# in this phraſe, Panem 
| rale Mk, may be rendered in three ways; Den- 
nes moi im pan, Give me a loaf,” or bread,” 
Donnez moi le pain, < "Give me the bread, or the 
© loaf? _ Donnez abi dit pain, © Give me ſome 
'© bread, or ſome of the. _ "The Latins — 8 
not ſo much preciſion. TOES 04, 172: 
In ſuperlatiyes the 140 cannot ſpecify the 
relative ſuperiority. | Marimus ignifies tres grand, 
very great, and le plus grand, © the greateſt ;* 
dut thoſe two ſuperlatives in French and in Englifh 
ſignify two Kinds of excellence, the abſolute and 
che relative. One may be tres grand ſeigneur, * a 
2 very great nobleman,” without being 1 plus 
0 grand ſeigneur, the greateſt nobleman.” 
A Alike obſeryation may be made on the auxilia- 
g ties of verbs, which are as it were their articles. 
The characteriſtics of the moods, ' tenſes, per- 
fi; _ fons, are incorporated into the Latin verbs, ama- 
F "bit, amabitur : with us theſe characters ate ſepa- 
| rated; il aimera, il ſera aim, he will love, he 
will be loved.“ We reap” an advantage from it 
5 in interrogations. The Latins are obliged to frave 
| "xecourſe to a particle, an amavi?” amabitur-ne? 
"or elſe they are 1<duced to expreſs them only by 
he tone NES. rr expreſ- 
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fion, the French only invert the arrangement of 
the characteriſtic of the perſon; aime-t-il, « does 
ke love 7 * aimera-t-il, © will he love en 


— 


Beides, we ſeparate the auxili ary, to incorpo- 


rate in ſome ſort the adverb with the verb, whoſe 
ſignification it modifies : Il 2 tendrement aime, 
He will be tenderly loved; which i is lively nd 
enerzetical. 
But it will be ſaid, N not the advantage 
of that ſuſpenſion, which the verb referred to the 
end of the phraſe ſo wonderfully operates in La- 
tin. Tandem ali quando, -Duirites, L. Catilinam 
 urentem audaciu, celus anhelantem, peflem patriæ 
nefauriꝭ molientem . ex urbe ee Noting | 
can be more pleaſing to the mind. 


If we have not that, we have another, which be 4 


| Latins have in common with us. They put ſeve-- 
ral governed, we ſeveral governing, words, be- 
fore the verb. 1 
Mais balas! ces pieux deveirs que Pim A aſa. 
memoire, ces prieres, ces enpiat ions, ce ſacri Mae, ces 
chants lugubres qui frappent nos oreilles, et qui wont 
Porter la trifteſſe juſques dans le fond des cœurt; ce 
triſte appareil des ſactis myſteres, ces marques reli- 
gieuſes de douleur que la charith imprime ſur vos 
_ viſages, me ſont ſouvenir que vous Faves. perdue. 
AY But alas ! theſe pious duties paid to her memory, 
© theſe prayers, theſe expiations, this ſacrifice, 
"Y theſe mouraful ſongs which ſtrike our wards and 
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„which are filling our inmoſt fouls with melan- 

$3 Lk 0 cholyʒ this ſad pomp of ſacred myſteries, theſe 

Web | religious tokens of grief which charity imprints 

| « on your countenances, remind me that you have 
x © loſt her,” 

1 mention 757 that kind of + 157 hg =" 


it is the fi ngle one in which the Latins can vye 


With. us. We have, as well as they, all "1 

" wiſe from the diſpoſition « of the ſubject, t 
arrangement a and connection of the things, the 

- zoratorial turns, the periods, and. the figures. We 

_ © have, thoſe of harmony, which require in ſome 

| _caſcs. a ſeries of a certain extent, according to 
the manner in which a ſentence is expreſſed. Fo or 

5 example, this of, EM. F lechier ; 7. Jar que ce neſt 
© pas, en dain gue "les princes partent Pr Pee; gue la 


A> 


3 force peut agir.. quand elle ſe. trouue Jeinte avec 
3 Pequitt ; que le Dieu des armtbes preſide a cette. re. 
| dau Juftice que tes ſouverains fe fant. g., eur 


memes. que le droit des. * 'oft niceſſaire pour la 
| conſervation 4. la Hit; & ; & que hes guery es ent 


hp 1 { LY 


"permiſes pour Auer la paix, pour protiger Tinns- | 


- x cence, pour arreter ba malice qui fe dibor de, et peur 
| retenir la | Cupidit dans les bornes & 1a, Juftrce ; . 
4 know it not in Vain that princes wear the 


ef * ſword; that power, may act when joined with ; 
4 equity; that the. God of hoſts preſides over that 
a 15 1 awful juſtice which lavereigns do to themleves 4» 


2 * the law of arms is * for the preſer- 


5 
* 


oh vation 


- 
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S vation. of ſociety.; and that wars ate: allowable _ 
to ſecure peace, to protect innocence, to ſtop 


* < overflowing | wickedneſs, and to. retain ambi- 


* tious deſigns within the bounds of juſtice. In 
this ſentence we obſerve the progreſs of a har- ; 


mony that grows at every. incident phraſe, and 


Which concludes with a final phraſe, whoſe parts f 
are alſo in the ſame harmonical proportion: if in 
ſuch caſe the min d is not ſuſpended by the 


thought, it is by the meaſure which the ear re- 
quires z, and frequently that ſuſpence is ſufficient 


to oblige us to follow the orator to his propoſed | 


conc] uſion. 


Such are the! Fi 6224 and Englith, n 


"compared with the Latin, on the article of con- 
ſtructiens. I he Latine, and not wey proceed in the 
natural order of perſuaſion. We have already 
ſhown the cauſes, we ſhall now endeavour to de- 


duce the e with reſpekt to, pe art of 


enk a ent wls; 37 ang 24 
* 3 | A P. 10 % k legs 7949 
955 | Rales 5 i art of Tranillaring. 
. A Aike principle.” 1414 


If it be true, that we never deviate Sas 'he 


Latin arrangement but when we : are forced © ſo 9 


do, either by the meaning itſelf, by the perſpi- 


cuity of the expreſſion, or by the harmony 3 it ; 


Wane follows, that we ought to return to * 
Vol. IV. Part III. Mi; 


— — — — 
— . 
> . 
a ow * — 
— 
— i. 


- 
. F — 
. —— Fol — 


e if he” writes 


| Count of the ind 
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Latin order as often as we have not one of theſe 
three reaſons; and ſo that alf the Latin conſtruc- 
tions are not "exotic in French, nor all the 
French in Latin . Languages are like men, 
Who have one common nature which unites, and 
peculiarities which ſeparate them. Thus, all 
the conſtructions which, eftabliſhed on the in- 
tereſt, or point of view, ef the ſpeaker, find, in 
the worde of either Tanguage; Bo real oblface'to 
"cauſe them to take another turn, ought to be pre- 
ſerved in the tranſlation: and it will only be in 
_ » *the contrary caſe that one ſhall be obliged to 
change them, for fear of committing a Galliciſm, 


_ 


French. 
What is a Latinifn ? What is a Gallicifm'? | 
11 is eafy to anſwer theſe two queſtions, after 
"what has been faid. I am making a ſpeech in 
Latin: inftead of following the natural order of 
the ſentiment, the habit I have contrafted, in 
ſpeaking French, of following another, on ac- 


igence of that language. obliges 
mee to make the ſame conſtruction in the Latin 
.. phraſe. I then commit a Galliciſm. I ſhould 


1 Ie will be fcund that the moſt part of what follows, 

is equally applicable to the Engliſh as to the French lan- 
| guage, which general obſervation I chuſe to inſert here, 
that I may avoid the A Wan of I 
Words in the er | 
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'have: ſaid, 'Pradaras orten admirer; but as, in 
French, I am accuſtomed to ſay, 'F admire tos 
beaux arts, J admire the polite arts“ -I-fay d | 
in Latin, Admirur præclarat artet. And i % 
ing French and Engliſnh, becauſe 1 am entirely 
to the reading of Latin authors, and ſay, 2 
f Felix oft gui in menen eee 
is wiſe; I be d ng b "os 


oft jage, Happy is he who is wiſe.” 18 of HI: 3 | 


There is then a Galliciſmuithe Latin; "win P 


ane follows- in it che arrangement "which" che 
French took only on account of e 


conſtitution: and there is à Latiniſm in e | 


French, when ſuch Latin arrangen n re R. 
lowed in it as the French cannot eaſily admit. 
Thus a Latiniſm, an Angliciſm, a Gallieiſm, a 
Hebraiſm, &c. a ee peculiarities of lau 
feered into other VB * N 4: r 
As . of two things, words, and 
their arrangements, they haue alſo two ſotb of 
cocularitietþ haste. fed ind dat of er 
turns, and ways of. expreſſion. 3˙ and, conſe 
quently, there is another ſort of Galliciſm in La- 
curs in the words themſelves, and which bears 
ſome teſemblance with barbariſm- For example, 
il one ſhould Latiniſe a French word, and ſay, 


Muucinas ingen, vivacith d efprit, © livelineſs of 


"oY © wit; 


—— 


l =—"=r- 169 
— Sa 3 ——ñů — — = 
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wit; vivacitas is not native Latin in chat 
ſenſe: ot, if one ſhould Frenchiſy a Latin word 
not yet adopted by good cuſtom, as: gloriole, 


© ſomewhat vainglorious ; c primer, *.to expreſs? 


bal contume obtient, + luck 2 cuſtom prevails; the 


words exprimer, obtenir, have a meaning which 


takes after the Latin. We are not taking here 
of that Galliciſm, or Latiniſm, becauſe we ſup» 
poſe the tranſlator ſufficiently niaſter of the! furula- 


mentals of Ins ſanguage, and chat he is acquainted 
with the words of it. r 5 male matt 


It follows from what hasibain ſaĩd above, that 
the firſt principle of tranſlation. is, To leave the 


turns of expraſſion ſuch as they are in the. author, 
hen the two languages equally admit hem. 


If Terence ſays; Hccipit bene, why vo 
we. tranſlate, g un homme: qui regoit bien,” *'He 


is a man who entertains well, or, © receives one 


+ kindly ?* If we meet, Hoc mibi incummodat, 


why not ſay, opus: e e That incom- 
EEB i 9 Mon este iL 


» Egredere der beds Cats, libera rempublicam 
met: Carte de Id ville,” Catilina, delrurex; la 1. 
publique te ſes; oraintes, Depart the city, Cati- 
< line, mm gb. its fears.“ BIRD 


. quam feciſſe. Ie 8 ear pug 


. br . of Agricola, Perg Cr Nr 
hn 1211 £240 Wan! 21:04. ess 
a munen SHUI nz Na 
4 
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Gen who had been put uuder his command. 
Par une moderation gud 4 peu d exemples il aima 
mieux paroitre les avoir trouuts, que remis, dans 
eur dur From a very unuſual moderation, | 
ne choſe theher to appear to have found them 
« dutiful, than to have made them * 

It is ſo lcewiſe with the poets.” 


[Hes ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono, | 
Imperium fine fine dedi, 


"_ J. ne limite 1 les tems. 11 15 Faun, ee 
Je leur ai donne «ft ſans boxnes :, * I limit neithes 
.the. times nor places, the power and authority 
4 which I have given t them is boundleſs. 
Credits res: captique dolis, ddr 
. aeque Tydides, nec Lariſſæus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mi le carinæ. 12 
On fg et on vit Prendres par la: ruſe et par 
des larmes faintes, ceux qui ni le fils de Tydle, ni le 
biras de Lariſſa, ni dix auntes'de guerre, n'quoient 
Pit domter avec mille uaiſſaaus: It was believed: 
and they were deceived with wiles, and van- 
_ & quiſhed wich feigned tears, whom neither Ty- 
« deus's ſon, nor the hero of Lariſſa, nor ten 
« years war, had been able to ſubdue with a thou- 
« ſand, ſnips; or, whom neither Tydeus's ſon, 
nor Achilles of Lariſſa, nor ten long. m_ nor 
Nen * r ee N 3 Shnt1s} 


, : * At * 
A N21 , ; 4 117 472 N N 
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** \ 
| * 


oo, Non gurl depend, 3 
Hiberna nive turgidi, 


| On v entend plus fremir les fenden, cn * 
8 neiges de Fhyver: The rivers no 1 weer, 


<* ſwelled with the winter ſnow.“ 
It is unneceſſary to purſue the detall RY 


| Let us draw from this principle ſome conſequences, 
which may ſerve as „ A n 


art of tranſlation. It follows, 


1. That che order of the things, whether 


facts or reaſonings, is not to be altered; ſince 


chat order is the ſame in all languages ; ſeeing it 


depends on the nature of _ — eie 
particular genius of nations. 
II. That we ought alſo ee cy of 


| the idras, or at leaſt of the members. There 


| has been's reaſon; how nice ſoever to inveſtigate, 5 
which has determined the author to uſe one ar- 
rangement rather than another. Perhaps it was 


the harmony; but it was alſo oſten the energy; 


2 though nothing that is energetic} can be deficient 


in harmony. Cicero had faid, ' Neque poteft” ir 


_ thought like am orator, not having been able to 


ſerved the order of the members: he has faid, 
Quulle diſcipline peut ftablir dans ſons camp, celui 


at” 


. 
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| qui ne peut regler fa conduite ? What diſcipline 
© can he eſtabliſh in his camp, who cannot re- 
© gulate his own conduQt ?? He was too ſenſible of 
the energetic turn of Ciceros expreſſion, to ſay, 
Un general qui ne regle point ſa tonduite, ne peut 
regler une arm#e : © A general who cannot regulate 
© his own conduct, cannot regulate an army.“ 
On the other ſide, if he had tranſlated the ſen- 
tence thus, Un genzral ne peut regler une armie, 
gui ne peut ſe regler lui-mime, * A general cannot 
© regulate an army, who cannot regulate him- 
* ſelf,” he had committed a Latiniſm. So this 
example affords. us a double leſſon. Fr | 
II. That the periods ſhould. be preſerved, how. 
long ſoever they be; becauſe a period is but a. 
| thought, compoſed of ſeveral other thoughts, 
connected together by intrinſic relations ; and this 
connection is the life of thoſe thoughts, and the 
principal object of the ſpeaker, In a period, the 
different members have a reſpe& to each other, 
and their relations form a kind of harmony. It 
the phraſes be interrupted or divided, we may 
have indeed the thought; but then we have it 
without the coherence of principles, of conſe ; 
quences, of proof, or of compariſon, which they 
had in the period, and which conſtituted its pre· 
vailing character. There are methods of recon» 
ciling every thing. Periods, though ſuſpended 
in their different members, have neverthelels 
P 4 pauſes, ' 


Ls 


— 4 * 
* 1 9 
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| pauſes, where che meaning is almoſt l 
and which give tbe mind the relaxation it wants. 
Here is an example of it taken from Cicero's 

oration for the poet Archias. Sed ne cui veſtrim 
 mirum efſe videatur me, in queſtione legitima, et in 
judicio publico, cum res agatur apud prætorem populi 
' | Romani, lctiſimum virum, et apud ſeveriſſimss 
fudites, tanto comventu hominum ac frequentid, hoc 
uti genere dicendi, quod non modo a conſuetudine ju- 
diciorum, verum etiam a forenſi ſermone abhorreat ; 
guæſd d vobis, ut in hat cauſa mihi detis hunt ve- 
niam, accommodatam hutc reo, vobis, quemadmodum 
pers, nin molgſtam; ut me, pro ſummo poeta, at- 
que eruditiſſimo homine dicentem, hoc concurſu homi- 
num Iiteratiſſimorum, ha veſirs humanitate, hoc 
Amique prætore exercente judicium, patia mini 4. 

ulis humanitatis ac literarum, paulo logui lberins, 
e in juſmodi perſona, que propter otium ac rudium 
 mnime in judiciis periculiſque traclati oft, uti prope 
nodo rodam at inihſitato genere ditendi. © 
Let us ert to wanne _ Period wich. 
out din viding it. n 

Mais ae biet gue je l mY une queſtion de 
ſrvit, unt cauſe Publique pui eff portée au tribunal du 
pritcur du people Romain, et devant les juges les plus 
@ufteres, et que cependant j ui deſſein ae Ic traiter 
Punt” muniere pe conforme d Pufage du barreat ; 
Vat, Meß ears," vous demanter une grace, que 
Cont po deæ nie * en Tard Ia condition Ae 


qt: $58 " celui 
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celui que je defends, et dont j'tfpere que vous nie vous a | 
repentireꝝ pas vous-meme 5 et det, qu ayant #'por © 
ler pour un paets libre,” pour un ſavant, en preſence 
dt gens deidettres, devant des juges fipolis, et un pri. 
teur ft ẽclairi, vous me permettiez de mi ttendre' aue 
quelque libertꝭ ſur le mirite des lettres; et ques 
comme' je reprtſente un homme qui eff ftranger dan 


les affaires, ei qui ne connoit pus Petude ot les livres 5 


vous trau uiem bon que je mexprime moi- mme d une 
maniere nouvelle, et qui pourra puroitre trangert 
dans le barreuu. But leſt it ſhould: appear 

ſtrange to any of you, that, in a queſtion of 

law, and in a public trial before. the prætor of 
eathe Roman people, I ſhould, in deſending a moſt 
S worthy man, before the moſt inpariat;odges © 
in ſo ꝑreat an aſſiae, and in ſo erouded an au- 
« diefice, uſc this kind of pleading, which is not 
only different from what is uſual in trials, but 


4e Hot the Ryle at the bar; 1 beg to be ulldwel 


this diberty, which I hope will not bo offenſive 
-& to:youy/ati® is even dde to this deſendant, that 
s in pleading for a celebrated poet, and a perſon 
« of great erudition, before this very learned and 
x polite aſſembly,- and ſo eminent a prætor ſitting 
in judgment) you would allow me to enlarge 
wy 4 2ſomewhar freelfiupon polite literature and; libe- 
ai ribtalogedge ? and chat, yepreſengng' a man; 
< who by reaſon of a ſtudious and inactive ſeg 
& Huite unacquainted with dangers and judicial 


＋ 8 rials 


g 
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trials, 1 ſheuld (expreſs myſelf in a manner 


<- foinewhat new und unuſual at the bar. = 
+ This period is of an enormous length. Never- 


be, with the albifiance of the pauſes: contrived in 


it, the mind folows it without difficulty to the 
very end. If it were divided, the members would 


3 ann —— — 
8 enki; in -akidr ers long 


ſentences may be divided; but then thoſe ſen- 


tences are detached, and, if cloſely obſerved, 
are connected eee ee, at 
| Theyave noe properly members of periods. . 


IV. It follows, That all che 


0 ought to be preſerved. They are, as — 


the articulations of the members. One 
not to change their meaning, not their poſition: 


and if there are caſes in which they. ate omitted, 


it is only When the mind can eaſily diſpenſe with. 
the want of them, and when, advancing of itſelr 
from one; phraſe to another, the conjunction er- 


2 e eee ene 


eee 


the herb, before,or. after, according an the har- 
mony er energy permits. It is always on theſe 
8 TRY ee * 
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with their ſymmetry, or in terms equivalent. 
Symmetry in diſcourſe is a conformity of ſeveral 
ideas, or of ſeveral eupreſſions. The fymmetry- 
of expreſſions may conſiſt in the ſounds, in the 
quantity of the ſyllables, in the termination or 
length of the words, in the arrangement of the 
members. Here is a ſentence of Cicero which 
has all theſe ſpecies of ſymmetry: Nihil babes for- 
guam ut velis, conſervare quam plurimos. La na- 
ture et lo fortune wont rien fait de meilleur, ni d 
Aus grand pour vous, que de vous dummer, une la: 
. yalonts, Pautre le pouvoir de comſeruer des. citoyens.. 
© Your condition has nothing greater in it than 
to impower, nor your diſpalition better than to- 
ineline you to ſave the greateſt numbers.“ If 
one cannot render ſound for ſound, ſubſtantive, 
verb, adverb, adjective, as they are in the text, 
he ought, at leaſt, to acquit himſelf by ROI 
_ fort of harmony 
VII. That bright thoughts, in Seda to prev 
| Foc, the ſame degree of clearneſs, ſhould: be 


. nearly of the ſame extent of words. If they are 


contracted, there is danger of en if ex- 
tended, of weakening their luſtre: | 


© Cui non conveniet ſua res; ut: calceus, olim 
er erit, mne 6 minor, uret. 
: e Hom. 
TS. Si. 
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Si je ne" fais point m'ajuſter d ma fortune, c et un 
ſaulien trop itroit, qui md bleſſe, ou trop large, gui 
ee nber. If I cannot ſuĩit myſelf to my 
fortune, it will be ee e n 
6. or fo Wide as to make me falk 
VIII. That we muſt preſerve” che figures and 
forms of the thoughts, becauſe the thoughts are 
the fame in all minds: they are capable of taking 
every where the ſame arrangement, the ſame 


configuration, the ſame attitude. ERIE if 


eden eee unttheſes;” . 
As to the ſigures and forms of words, . 
metaphors, repetitions, cadences of names or of 
verbs, there is ſome difference to be obſerved: 
uſually they may be replaced by equivalent ex- 
preſſions. For example, when Cicero ſays of a 
decree of Verres, that it was not trabali clavo fir - 
um, we may ſay, that it was not tellement cement, 
« ſo cemented, rivetted, immoveably fixed,” 
that, Sc. If theſe figures cannot be tranſmuted, 
or replaced by equivalents, we muſt then reſume 
the natural expreſſion, and endeavour to transfer 
the figure to: ſome other idea more ſuſceptible of 
it, ſo that the phraſe tranſlated, taken altogether, 
may not loſe any of ws ornaments FX had 4 in e 
original. . 
IX. That the l which are AO 
max ims, and which are never but ſhort and pithy 
_ faythgs, ſhould be renderedby other I roverbs, or 
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by phraſes ſo natural that they deſerve to become © © 
ſuch. As they are only concerning things whoſe _ 

uſe often recurs in company, all nations have a 
gteat many of them in common, if not as to ex« = 
preſſion, at leaſt as to meaning; ſo one may al- 
moſt always tranſlate them. Madam Dacier 
has done ſo, ht Happilys in ber nnn 'of : 
Terence. | 

X. That any parkphrdſs is b we jenpiers 
fect; it is no longer tranſlatitig, it is coniment- 
ing. However, when there is no other way to 
communicate the meaning, neceſſity excuſes the 
| tranſlator ; one of the two el is e : 
able for the defect. wht 

XI. That we muſt entirely give up Nate 
preſſion in the text tranſlated, when the ſenſe re- 
quires it for perſpicuity, the ſentiment for viva- 
city, or the harmony for delight. Len n 
quence becomes a ſecond principle. 

XII. Ideas may, without ceafing to be the 
ſame, be preſented under different forms, and be 
| compounded or decompounidel'i in the words uſed 
to expreſs them. They may be preſehted by the 
way of verb, of adjective, of ſubſtantive,” of ad- 


erb. The tranſlator, if he be embarraſſed, has 


theſe four. methods of extricating himſelf.” Let 
him take the ſcales, / weigh” the expreſſions on 
either ſide, poiſe them every way, he will be at- 
jowed alterations, provided he preſerve to the 

thought 
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He will a8 only. like a traveller, who, for his 


conveniency, exchanges ſometimes one piece of 


. —— 
of ſilver for one of gold. 

Suppoſe we ſay in Latia,. Adinants fartund, it 
will not be required of the tranſlator to write, 
La fortune li ſecondant, ( Fortune aſſiſting him. 

he will be allowed to ſay, Avec le fecours de Ia for- 
tuns, With fortune's.aid 3” he will change the 
participle into a ſubſtantive. Arabes, f.quid impe= 
raret, præſto fuere.: les Arabes ſe montrerent prits. 
d obtir 6 ſon ordre 3 « The Arabs were ready to 
<< obey his orders.” Eram tunc, et ujveham, ot n | 
tiebam, S. Aug; Alars j,auois I ura, lavie; le ſen- 
 timent ; EE da a living, and. 
< a rational being. 

Il wo meet, fir ſult, the verd;may be changed: 
into an adverb, and will throw afide its-proper-- 
ties of a verb: 4 eme, erdingirement It. 
 <. uſually happens. 
| Ane der un a ala 8 
| mbar; « Ready for the march and for the fight,” 
This tranſlation: is not good French nor goods 
Engliſh. Let us change the ſubſtantives into. 
verbs: Prit à marker et 4 cambattre; Ready 
either to mag wg nnn both: 
er e — et h tn 

Same 


— ' 
— 
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a verb. Ad amne fortune munus ſubſiſtite pavide- 

& ſuſpiciof : Quand la fortune uous pr ente ces fu. 

vun, rammen vutre avidlites 8 
- ks nels, diftruſt; . 

. Theſe are very ſumple expedients. A 

erer, undertake that they will never fail of pro- 


| plexed tratiflator an outlet, which ſometimes coſts 


him a long and- fruitleſs . whin-he .. 
the letter too cloſee. i 
; "The French, ie is G are. mens en 
their. diſcourſe than the Latins. When they 
tranſlate, they ought not to he ſo in a greater de- 
gree than their originals. Happy even if they be 
equally ſprightly. The Latins had neither pre- 
poſitions in the oblique caſes of theit nouns nor 
— | 
To difincumber ourſelves of them-in part, wat 
take the infinites rather: than the other moods , 
the participle, and dener bn gerund: 
e ah — —ů—¶ —- 


Ts will not hold) in-Engliſh where the inuins 
W Nhe 
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| ſhun paſſives, ſupenlatives, certain canjunAiites, 
(as, non ſeulement,” © not only; mais uncore, but 
even, ) vhen they too much lengthen the phraſe: 
ve cut off the pronouns from the Latin proper 
names; we ſhorten the encomiums uſually added 
to them; we euern uur nner 
phraſes, 22 « An I? 
- Suſpenſion: PO: eres „ 
preflion. © We can introduce it, as we have ſaid, 
by joining to the nominative of the verb what the 
 Latinis joined to the regimen, governed cafes: ot 
| object; or, when the phraſe is of a certain ex- 
tent, dy taking the paſſive rather than the active; 


betauſe, as we have alſo ſaid; our paſſiue adinitis 


the ſame order of the ideas as the Latin actibęe- 


Ai cbete expedieits equally'contributsts ora, 


torial harmony the greateſt part of which con- 
fiſts in perſpieuity and fervency of expreſſion. | A_ 
phraſe which; with perſpicuity, preſents a beau- 
tiful meaning, always pleaſes the ear. Ide lat: 
terl is never diſſatisfied but when we offer it ſoands 
emptyyoverchirgedy"or ill matched. For oe ark 
| Hi6t ſpeaking of that harmony wich conſiſtb in 
beauty of ſounds. Of theſe the tratiſiatoi dan dnly 
Sable), eee dis den Janguagel © tut 


Which are Wespablwef Ua br ſuch is this of 
Li Fontaine ? 114 2 d 
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4 en n difoit autant Pha on n le fit Sein pere, N 
Vaexoyen de Mans, chapon de fon webe: 1 


we do not pretend that our obſervations can, in 


ſuch a <aſe, be of che leaſt uſe · There are ain 


certain things depending on the taſte,” and on the 
manners of the people, which cannot be tranſ- 
ferred. For example: The Latins had a much 
greater licence of language than we. They had 
phraſes and expreſſions which paſſed among them 
in penteel company, and which with us are lo? 
and mean. Sometimes a ſingle one of theſe 
words or phraſes would deform and diſgrace a 
whole work of taſte. How could we tranſlate, 


Paſtillos | Rufillus oli, Gorgonius hircum ? or th 
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a works that are tranſlated, may. be a0 ed 
others, which ſuit only particular kinds, "Theſe 
kinds may be red uced to three; ; uh, oratory, 

poetry. 
Bibs <4.) 3 tranſlating an hiſtorian, it is not enough | 
to adhere to the genius of hiſtory : we muſt alſo 
follow, as much poſſible, the genius of the 
author ; without e every ching is 7 wrhfbire 
in 
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in a Yorkfbire tranſlator, Falluſt is cloſe, con- 


ciſe, always elegant, but his elegance has ſome- 


ching in it maſculine and vigorous. Livy is alſo 
compact, he is elegant, he is vigorous ; but he 


has not the ſame kind of precifionas Salluſt. His 
ſentences are filled with incident propoſitions, 


which are connected, interwoven, and form 


longer periods, and he has a greater fulneſs of 
ideas, which muſt be conceived all at once. Ta- 


| full! of refletions/ and philoſophy. His ſtyle is 


copious, majeftie, nervous. How different, if 
compared with Quintus Curtius, or Cornelius 
Nepos? Here every thing is perſpicubus, grace- 
ful, elegant, flowery; every thing is made ts 


pleaſe, at the ſame time that it inſtructs. What 
a difference too, if viewed with Cæſurs Commen- 
Ties, where every thing is ſimple, 
only from that ſimplicity ? Cxſar is a witneſs 
depoſing; Quintus Curtius, an ingenious rheto- 


and excellent 


rician painting: Cornelius Nepos, a gentleman 


writing: Tacitus and Livy are both philoſophers, 
both hiſtorians z. but the firſt feems to give more 


 o philoſophy, and the laſt more to hiſtory. Sal- 


luſt is a ſtateſman, replete with republican prin- 


ciples ; without oftentation, without pomp: he 


has more nerves than fleſh ; he ſeems to poſleſs. 


VE every thing from nature. The tranſlator who is 


| OS, LHTEBRATV RE. 35% 
not careful. to 4 
a parody rather than a tranſlation. 
II. Oratory ſhould always . with dig- 
nity. Every thing. therein | ſhould be directed 
towards perſuaſion: we muſt develop tlie thoughts, 
give them a certain extent, ſuſceptible. of num- 
orator's action. The tranſlator ' ought, to place 
himſelf in that point of view; his ear ought to 
guide him in chis, more than in any other kind 
of compoſitĩon; and all the particular rules given 
above ſhould be ſubordinate to this. In a; tranſ- 
lation, one ſhould hear the elevated tone of the 
2 behold the gracefulneſs of his ge- 
In hifiary; the facts. muſt be extitbited in 5 ; 
| proper rain. In oratory, one mult expreſs 
the ſoul, the enthuſiaſm, the progreſs, more or 
leſs bold, of one whoſe aim is perſuaſion. In 
„27“ hees Ronin 
and images. 50 
Ul. Here two. ſorts of tranſlations are W be 
The firſt is, that which ex- 
preſide ar author in ech perfediion/that je may 
ſupply his place, in like manner as a copy of 
à picture, done by an excellent hand, holds 
the place of the original. The ſecond is not 
done to- ſupply the place of the author, but only 
MM .. 2 ” . ta 
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to aſſiſt in comprehending his meaning; and 6% 
prepare the way for the reader's underſtandiug him- 
This ſome what reſembles a copper- plate print. 


It is allowed, that che firſt ſort of trähſlatiom 
is impoſſible as to the poets, whether it be at- 
tempted in verſe or in proſe. Proſe cannot ex- 
preſs either the number, or the meaſures, or the 
barmony, which conſlitute one of the great beau- 
ties of poetry. And if the tranſlation is at- 
tempted in verſe, ſuppoſing? the number, the 
meaſures, the harmony, be rendered; the thoughts, 
the expreſſions, the turns are altered. An Epi- 
gram of Martial may eafily' be tranſlated; be- 

cCeauſe when once: we have found à line happilyß 

to expreſs the point, we give'ourſelves free ſcope 

as t6 the reſt. But in attempting to render ie 
entire-ſpetches of Dido, e helt 
with Eneas, what : poetic tranllator would dare 


promiſe to expreſs all the features of Virgil's'pic- 
tures? Ho might paint monſters, ſhades, dee: 


of horror, ſomewhat like a painter whodraws'a 
bad portrait. The painter drawsalways a man, 
but he does not paint the man wanted: the ſon 
does not know his father, nor the friend his 
friend. He might paint his features ; that would 
be nothing ſtill, if he did not expreſs their ſoul, 
their air, their life, which are the point of ex- 
ecllence in pictures, and which frequently confith 

prays . 
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in imperceptible niceties, in pauſes artfully placed, 
in certain flight tranſitions, in tints ſtruck off 
by pure chance. He may, in the ſame way, by 
u lucky hit, expreſs two, three, ſour lines; but 
all che reſt will egger v 1122S of an 
_ unſucceſsful effort. © LURE” nen # 

It is not in de eee a5 with 
painting: the latter has a great many advantages. 
Tbe painter who copies, has the ſame ſpeciſie 
Holors as the original painter; he needs only in: 
telligent eyes, and a good band. But ſhould we 
ſuppoſe the poetic tranſlator to haye both, he has 
ſtill got nothing. The words; of his language 
firſt reſiſt in all ways, in their ſyllables, in heir 
ſounde, in the arrangement which they require. 
Then ear ex poſtulates, the rhyme is refractory, 
the meaſure is always too long ot too ſhort for the 
thought. This is true with reſpect to all lan- 
guages: it is only ſo in a greater or leſs degree in 
one than in another. Virgil has attempted ſeveral 
times to: imitate Homer and: Pindar; yet even 
Virgil has almoſt continually left them their beſt 
. things. | This is faid by Aulus Gellius, who 
proves it by examples. It is a known ſaying of 
Virgil, that it is more difficult to borrow a line 
from Homer, than to take from Hercules his 
club. What would he have ſaid, had it been pro 
poſed to him to tranſlate Homer from one end to 
15 | * 
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which may, probably, | 
from ſecking after that poet in his native tongue. 
Il the poets cannot be tranſlated to perfection 


Een th 4 oe ines Benign u 
wWaur to eome near the equivalent; ©>Upon that 
 - HUCependsapartofthe fidelity and/exafineſs of the 
_ 1 ti "Wb . = aa + 45 7 OPS WP, ol 4 


2. Fo leave the ideas, if it may be, atleaſt 
the propoſitions and partial phraſes, in their 
- Places.” Nothing [abſolutely obliges a tranſlator to 
_ Ciſplacethe propoſitions. They are che ſamie way 

Gifpoſed in all languages; becauſe that diſpoſition 

depends only on reaſon and un ing. 
Thence ariſes the production of the idens ſuch as 
the author gives it: we follow" his progreſs 5'we 
run, we ſtop, we reſt with him. 
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3. Laſtly, we muſt endeavour to preſerve be 
author's way of connecting che thoughts, to 
point like him, to render period ſor period, to di- 
vide the ſentences when he-divides them, .. 


But, it man be bad, that t f. inne 
en eee! |; 22 


It is by no means ſo. It is impatible always 
to expreſs one word by one word, a word ſhort or 


long, ſonorous or hollow, quick or flows by  - 


another which has abſolutely the ſame charac- - 
teriſtic. It is impoſſible to render always like 


fire, like viyacity, like figure, becauſe every lan- 


guage has its own peculiarities. Whence it fal- 
Jows, that it is impoſſible to render every thing, 
and, *conſequently, to give a tranſlation. equal in 
every reſpect to the original. But if, by a falfe 
- prejudice, it be ſtill imagined impoſſible to leave 
- the ideas in their places, and to connect them as 
chey are in the author, what will remain in a 
tranſlation to repreſent the text tranſlated ? The 
place and connection of the ideas do not depend 
upon languages; they depend only on the under- 
ſtanding, on the common ſenſe or judgment: 
Now, the underſtanding and rational faculty have 
de ſame manner of acting with us as with the | 
Latins. K ; 
But it may be objected, that if che under- N 
Bading ſhould' obey, the language will bels. 
W | Jy i N l 1 ſractory, 
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e, and the tranſlation will be tiff, dry, 
and cold, © Yes, if we take” the rule rigorouſly, 


pleaſed to have all Virgil-tranflated with the fame 


| e ee e we 
A of Abbe des Fontaines? e 29 e e 
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8; 7 pace tua, Aline in 4 numine DES 
" habam etiere z luant peccata, negue l 3 ; 3 
_ Furkeris aurilio ; far tat reſpanſa ſecuti, 


' Vertere jura poteft ? aut cur nova condere fata 


5 e ee, 5-4-4, e a 


_ Quid tempeſtatum ren wurm, furentes 
OG en a. * Aim? 


"1, 


re Lodge” 4 contre was ordres, 


- _ tes Troyens ent abordi en haalie, gu'ils erpient 
Luur audace, er  refuſez-leur votre . apiut * mais ils 
ont itt conduits par des oraches, V ili. ont obi au ciel 

et aus enfers, comment oſe-t-on aujourdhui enfrein- 


dre was loix et changer les deflins *  Rapellerai-je 


Pembraſement de nos vaiſſeaux ſur le rivage. 4 Err bo 


Parlerai] ie _ roi N MO z tes Tour! de- 
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and never allow ourſelves in the leaſt to deviate 

from it? but we only preſent it as a point of 

view to vieh we muſt tend by the moſt direct or 
leaſt indirect line poſſiblo- Who would not be 


| Que fuperi maneſſue dabant; cur eee 5 


Ex. x. _ 


3 SEL 
= * 3 
oh 5 
: ; 
Wo 1 F 8. 
- 


2 oF oF Lite arvity, oy 
chain dans e ie; . Lo, tant 13 . 4 hi. e 
tem? > 


4 I „ r 
_ thy divine authority, the Trojans have. come 
to Italy, let them atone, for their offence; nor 
| « ſupport them with thy aid; But if they came 4 
in purſuance of fo many oracular reſponſes, 
© which powers celeſtial and infernal both deli» - 
© vered, why now has any one the power to per- 
vert thy commands? or why to found new 
< ſchemes of fate? What need I recall to 
mind the firing of their fleet on e Sinan , 
" © ſhore? or why. the king of ſtorms and his 
furious winds raiſed from olia;z or Iris fent 
down from the clouds?” Davidfon's. Virgil, 
| Whoſoever can be faithful to the order and 
„ HY 
6 ger irmay be rogues ut aue. *; 
tion, and elaborate effort [+ 1 0088 
It is true, no one will tranflate R 1 
and hand over head: they will reckon the pieces: 
they will weigh them all one after another; But _ 
ſtill the effort will not be ſo great as is thought. It 56 
| is only allowing ourſelves to be led, as it were, 
* | by the hand, and following the vein which guided N 
cdqtzhte author in his compoſition. If the text offer a 
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338 THE "PRINCIPLES, &c.,, 
turn that can be adopted, ve adopt that in profes. 
rener to any other: if it reſiſt, one of the expe= 
 dients above mentioned is to be tried; if it be ſtill 
teſructoyy, which very ſeldom happens, counſel 
is to be taken from the circumſtances ; and if fuc- 
ceſs de not the iffue, the difficulty will itſelf be 
ficient to vindicate the tranſlator. GAL 
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